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LUMBEE RECOGNITION ACT 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 2006 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m. in room 106, 
Senate Dirksen Office Building, Hon. John McCain (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McCain, Dorgan, Thomas, and Burr. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN McCAIN, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
ARIZONA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The Chairman. Good morning. The committee will come to order. 

This morning the committee will receive testimony on S. 660, the 
Lumbee Recognition Act, which was introduced by Senators Dole 
and Burr. The Lumbees have pursued Federal recognition for their 
community as an Indian tribe for over 100 years, and it appears 
they have garnered significant support for those efforts within their 
State. In 1956, Congress recognized the long history of the Lumbee 
Tribe and individual Lumbees, but instead of welcoming the tribe 
into the family of federally recognized tribes, in one statute Con- 
gress both recognized the tribe and terminated it. 

For the record, my position has generally been to oppose Con- 
gressional recognition. There is an administrative process at the 
Department of the Interior providing a rigorous review of groups 
seeking to be recognized as Indian tribes, and I am usually in favor 
of relying on the expertise of that process to establish the legit- 
imacy of these groups. Nevertheless, I understand that the 1956 
Lumbee Act was enacted during the termination period of the 
1950’s, a time when many of our Indian tribes were not treated 
fairly. 

I also understand the Lumbee Tribe submitted a petition with 
the Department of the Interior some years ago, and were told that 
they are statutorily barred from that process by this 1956 act. The 
frustration felt by this community in being unfairly caught in no 
man’s land is also entirely understandable. S. 660 would address 
this injustice by amending the 1956 act to provide full Federal rec- 
ognition to the tribe. However, Congressional recognition of tribes 
usually engenders some controversy, and this situation appears to 
be no different. 


( 1 ) 
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The witnesses today will provide testimony both pro and con as 
to the unique history of the Lumbee. I also welcome our colleagues 
from the Senate and House who have sponsored this legislation. 
Vice Chairman Dorgan. 

[Text of S. 660 follows:] 
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109T1I CONGRESS 
1st Session 


S.660 


To provide for the aeknowled^meiit of the Lumbee Tribe of Nortli Carolina, 
and for other purposes. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
March 17, 2005 

Mrs. Dole (for Iierself and Mr. Burr) introduced the following bill; which 
was read twice and referred to the Coinniittee on Indian Affairs 


A BILL 

To pnmde for the aekiiowledgmeiit of the Lumbee Tribe 
of North Carolina, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted hy tM Senate and, House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This Aet may be cited as the “Lumbee Recognition 

5 Act”. 

6 SEC. 2. PREAMBLE. 

7 The preamble to the Act of June 7, 1956 (70 Stat. 

8 254), is amended — 

9 (1) by striking “and” at the end of each clause; 


1 
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2 

1 (2) by striking- Xow, therefore,” at the end 

2 of the last elanse and inserting a semieolon; and 

3 (3) by adding- at the end the following: 

“Wdiereas the Lnmbee Indians of Robeson and aclioining 
eonnties in North Carolina are descendants of coastal 
North Carolina Indian tribes, principally Cheraw, and 
have remained a distinct Indian eommnnity since the 
time of contact with white settlers; 

“Wdiereas since 1885 the State of North Carolina has recog- 
nized the Lnmbee Indians as an Indian tribe; 

“Wdiereas in 1956 the Congress of the United States ac- 
knowledged the Lnmbee Indians as an Indian tribe, bnt 
withheld from the Lnmbee Tribe the benefits, prmleges 
and immnnities to which the Tribe and its members oth- 
envise wonld have been entitled by \irtne of the Tribe’s 
status as a federally recognized Indian tribe; and 

“WTiereas the Congress finds that the Lnmbee Indians slionld 
now be entitled to fnll Federal reeog-nition of their stains 
as an Indian tribe and that the benefits, prmleges and 
immunities that aeeom])any sneh stains should be ac- 
corded to the Lnmbee Tribe: Now, therefore,”. 

4 SEC. 3. FEDERAL RECOGNITION. 

5 The Act of June 7, 1956 (70 Stat. 254), is 

6 amended — 

7 (1) by striking- the last sentence of the first see- 

8 tion; and 

9 (2) by striking- section 2 and inserting- the fol- 

10 loving: 
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1 “SEC. 2. RECOGNITION. 

2 “(a) In GENEKiVij. — Federal reeognition is extended 

3 to the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina. All laws and regn- 

4 lations of the United States of g'eneral aj)i)lieation to Indi- 

5 ans and Indian tribes shall ai)j)ly to the Lnnibee Tribe 

6 of North Carolina and its members. 

7 “(b) Petition. — Notwithstanding- the first section, 

8 any group of Indians in Kobeson and adjoiiung counties, 

9 North Carolina, whose members are not enrolled in the 

10 Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina as determined under see- 

11 tion 3(e), may petition under part 83 of title 25, Code 

12 of Federal Regulations (or any successor regulation) for 

13 acknowledgment of tribal existence. 

1 4 “SEC. 3. ELIGIBILITY FOR SERVICES AND BENEFITS. 

15 “(a) In GeneilUj. — 

16 “(1) Services iVND benefits. — The Lumbee 

17 Tribe of North Carolina and its members shall be el- 

18 igible for all services and benefits prcnided to Indi- 

19 ans because of their status as members of a feder- 

20 ally roeognized Indian tribe. 

21 “(2) Residence on or NEitit reservation. — 

22 For the purjioses of the deliverj' of such seniees, 

23 members of the Tribe residing in Robeson, Cum- 

24 berland, Iloke, and Scotland counties in North Caro- 

25 lina shall be deemed to be residing on or near an In- 

26 dian reservation. 
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4 

1 “(b) Determination of Needs and Budget. — 

2 “(1) In GENERAIj. — On verifieation by the See- 

3 retarv' of the Interior of a tribal roll under sub- 

4 seetion (e), the Seeretarv' of the Interior and the 

5 Seeretarv^ of Health and Human Sendees shall de- 

6 velo]), in eonsultation with the Lumbee Tribe of 

7 North Carolina, a determination of needs and hudg- 

8 et to ])ro\ide the sendees to whieh members of the 

9 Tribe are eligible. 

10 “(2) Inclusion in budget request. — The 

1 1 Seeretarv^ of the Interior and the Seeretaiy of 

12 Health and Human Sendees shall each submit a 

13 written statement of those needs and a budget with 

14 the first budget request submitted to Congress after 

15 the fiseal year in whieh the tribal roll is verified. 

16 “(e) TRiBiUj Roll. — 

17 “(1) In GENERAIj. — For purposes of the deliv- 

18 erj' of Federal sendees, the tribal roll in effect on 

19 the date of enactment of this seetion shall, subjeet 

20 to verification by the Seeretare of the Interior, de- 

21 fine the sendee population of the Tribe. 

22 “(2) Verification. — The Seeretarj^’s verifiea- 

23 tion shall be limited to eonfirming eomjdianee with 

24 the membership criteria set out in the Tribe’s eon- 

25 stitution adopted on November 11, 2000, whieh ver- 

•S 660 IS 
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1 ifieation shall be completed not less than 1 year 

2 after the date of enaetment of this section. 

3 “SEC. 4. FEE LAND. 

4 “Fee land that the Tribe seeks to convey to the 

5 United States to be held in tmst shall be treated by the 

6 Secretarv^ of the Interior as on-reser\’ation tnist accpiisi- 

7 tions nnder jjart 151 of title 25 Code of Federal Regiila- 

8 tions (or any snecessor regulation) if the land is located 

9 within Robeson Comity, North Carolina. 

10 “SEC. 5. STATE JURISDICTION. 

11 “(a) In GenekaIj. — The State of North Carolina 

1 2 shall exercise jurisdiction over — 

13 “(1) all criminal offenses that are committed 

14 on; and 

15 “(2) all cml actions that arise on; 

16 land located vithin the state of North Carolina that is 

17 ovaied by, or held in tmst by the United States for, the 

18 Lnmbee Tribe of North Carolina, or any dependent Indian 

19 community of the Lnmbee Tribe of North Carolina. 

20 “(b) TriVnsfer. — 

21 “(1) In GENEKAIj. — The Secretaiy of the Inte- 

22 rior may aceej)t on behalf of the United States, after 

23 consulting with the Attorney General of the United 

24 States, any transfer by the State of North Carolina 

25 to the United States of any portion of the jurisdic- 
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1 tion of the State of North Carolina described in 

2 paragraph (1) under an agreement between the 

3 Lumbee Tribe and the State of North Carolina. 

4 “(2) Effectrt?; date. — A transfer of jurisdie- 

5 tion under paragraph (1) shall not take effect until 

6 2 years after the effective date of the agreement. 

7 “(c) Effect of Section. — This section shall not af- 

8 feet the ap])lication of section 109 of the Indian Child Wel- 

9 fare Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1919). 

1 0 “SEC. 6. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

11 “There are authorized to be appropriated such sums 

12 as are necessarv^ to cany out this Act.”. 

O 
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STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON L. DORGAN, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

NORTH DAKOTA, VICE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INDIAN 

AFFAIRS 

Senator Dorgan. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. 

When reading the briefing material for this hearing, I asked for 
a time line to be prepared for me. So over 3 pages came to me with 
a time line, starting back in the early 1700’s, and it goes on and 
on and on. This is a very unusual, very interesting and in some 
ways controversial issue. I am interested in learning as much as 
I can from this hearing, as much as is available. We want to know 
about the Lumbee Tribe and its history and what it has been con- 
fronted with with respect to the 1956 act and other related issues. 

So we recognize this is a controversial issue. We think the best 
way to address it is to have a hearing, have all the sides come and 
present testimony. We are very appreciative that many of you have 
done so today. And I welcome our colleagues as well. 

The Chairman. Senator Thomas. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CRAIG THOMAS, U.S. SENATOR FROM 

WYOMING 

Senator Thomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have a state- 
ment, really. I appreciate your having this hearing. However, there 
was some talk about bringing this to the floor directly, and I think 
it should properly have a hearing, and I appreciate that. Thank 
you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator. 

We now would like to welcome our dear friend and colleague, the 
Honorable Elizabeth Dole, and our friend from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Honorable Mike McIntyre. Welcome, Senator 
Dole, and thanks for being here. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ELIZABETH DOLE, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Senator Dole. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice Chairman, thank you very much for 
holding this important hearing today. Senator Thomas, Senator 
Burr, delighted to be with you and to have an opportunity to be 
with you and to have an opportunity to express my deepest thanks 
to each of you for your leadership on so many issues affecting Na- 
tive Americans. 

We are here this morning to discuss tribal recognition. The 
Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina has waited, Mr. Chairman, more 
than 100 years for full Federal recognition and 50 years in order 
to right a wrong that denied them the benefits granted to every 
other recognized tribe. I introduced the legislation we are consider- 
ing today, the Lumbee Recognition Act, because I deeply believe 
that it is the right thing to do. In fact, it was the very first bill 
that I introduced as a new member of the U.S. Senate. 

With more than 50,000 members, the Lumbee Tribe is the larg- 
est east of the Mississippi River, as well as the largest non-feder- 
ally recognized tribe in America. Joining us today are Lumbee 
Chairman Jimmy Goins and other members of the Lumbee Tribe 
who have journeyed here to make their case yet once again. 
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As many of you will remember, this committee held a hearing on 
the Lumbee Recognition Act on September 17, 2003, the very same 
day that Hurricane Isabel was bearing down on North Carolina 
and moving up the East Coast. Undeterred, members of the 
Lumbee Tribe traveled in the face of that powerful storm, deter- 
mined to make it to their Senate hearing. 

It is this resolve of the Lumbees, even after years of struggles 
and disappointments, that inspires me to take up this fight along- 
side them and to advocate for the recognition they rightfully de- 
serve. I welcome the support of my good friend. Senator Richard 
Burr, who has joined me in introducing the Lumbee Recognition 
Act. And I greatly appreciate the hard work Congressman Mike 
McIntyre is doing in the House on this issue. I thank you both for 
the opportunity to join together today in this effort. 

In addition, I would like to note the endorsement, Mr. Chairman, 
of North Carolina Governor Mike Easley, who wrote last week to 
this committee to express his strong support for Lumbee recogni- 
tion. Mr. Chairman, I request that the Governor’s comments be in- 
cluded in the record. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

[Referenced information appears in appendix.] 

Senator Dole. For more than a century, the Lumbees have been 
recognized as American Indians. North Carolina formally recog- 
nized the tribe in 1885, and 3 years later, in 1888, the tribe began 
what has become a very long quest for recognition and assistance 
from the Federal Government. Over the years, many bills were in- 
troduced in Congress to provide the Lumbees with Federal recogni- 
tion. But these bills were never acted upon or were passed by only 
one chamber. 

Finally, in 1956, Congress passed the Lumbee Act. But there was 
a caveat: The Lumbees were denied the full benefits that every 
other federally recognized tribe received. Refusing to accept this 
partial nod to their legitimacy and their proud heritage, the 
Lumbees and their allies in Congress have been unrelenting in the 
request for what the tribe deserves: To be treated by the Federal 
Government like every other recognized tribe. 

There are some who argue that the Lumbee should be required 
to go through the Bureau of Indian Affairs [BIA], rather than 
through legislation. However, the Lumbee Act of 1956 actually pro- 
hibits the tribe from going through the BIA process. As the law 
now stands, the Lumbee Tribe can only be recognized by an act of 
Congress. Just one other tribe, the Tiwas of Texas, face a similarly 
unfair situation, following the passage of a comparable bill in 1965. 

But in 1987, Congress enacted special legislation to recognize 
them. This makes the Lumbees the only tribe in the country still 
trapped in this legal limbo and ineligible for the administrative ac- 
knowledgment process because of an earlier act of Congress. 

The BIA process is reserved for tribes whose legitimacy must be 
established. As we know, that is certainly not the case with the 
Lumbees. Their legitimacy has been established time and time 
again. There have been numerous studies by the Department of the 
Interior, beginning as early as 1913, then again in 1914, and yet 
again in 1933. Each time, it has been determined that the Lumbees 
are indeed an Indian tribe, descended from the historic Cheraw In- 
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dians. There is no need to waste the tribe’s or the Government’s 
time and money again. 

Let me also underscore, it has been documented by GAO that 
getting through the BIA process can be arduous, to say the least, 
and lengthy. A 2001 GAO report revealed it can take up to 15 
years to resolve petitions for recognition. And a 2005 follow-up re- 
port underscored that even with some improvements to the BIA 
process, it would still take years for BIA to work through its cur- 
rent backlog of recognition petitions and even longer to consider 
new petitions. It is clear that even if the Lumbee could legally go 
through BIA, this would only impose yet another lengthy delay on 
this tribe. 

Over the last several years, I have had many opportunities to 
visit with the Lumbees. One occasion in particular stands out in 
my mind, a 2003-rally in Robeson County with my good friend. 
Congressman McIntyre. This rally brought together the entire com- 
munity, uniting people of all ages, all races, all backgrounds for a 
common goal: Getting the Lumbee Indians the full recognition and 
benefits they deserve. 

In the last Congress, this committee unanimously approved the 
Lumbee Recognition Act. I urge you to once again report this bill 
out of the committee as expeditiously as possible. Simply put, this 
is about fairness. It is about righting a wrong and allowing future 
generations of Lumbees to benefit from the recognition for which 
their ancestors have fought tirelessly. 

Following Congressman McIntyre, this committee will hear testi- 
mony from several other distinguished panelists, including Chair- 
man Goins, a dear friend and determined advocate for his tribe. 
And Arlinda Locklear, a very talented attorney and nationally rec- 
ognized expert on Indian tribes. In 1984, Arlinda, a member of the 
Lumbee Tribe, became the first Native American woman to appear 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Dr. Jack Campisi will testify once again. He is a professor at 
Wellesley College and an expert on tribal and Lumbee issues. Dr. 
Campisi has actually lived among the Lumbee in Robeson County 
while conducting his research. 

In closing, let me thank you again, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice 
Chairman, for holding this important hearing. And I thank you for 
the privilege of presenting my heart-felt views on the issue of fair- 
ness for the Lumbee people. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Dole. 

Congressman McIntyre, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE McINTYRE, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you. Senator McCain, good to be with you. 

In addition to Governor Easley’s remarks that Senator Dole 
pointed out, we would like to have in the record and we would like 
to ask unanimous consent to submit the remarks of Congressman 
Robin Hayes, who was an original cosponsor of this bill in the U.S. 
House. 

The Chairman. Without objection, so ordered. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Hayes appears in appendix.] 

Mr. McIntyre. Thank you. Senator. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this 
opportunity to testify before you today regarding Federal recogni- 
tion for the Lumbee Indians. And a special thanks to my col- 
leagues, Senators Dole and Senator Burr, for their leadership and 
their work on this important effort. 

In the late 1500’s, when English ships landed on the shores at 
Roanoke Island on the North Carolina Coast, the Englishmen dis- 
covered Native Americans. Included among those Native Americans 
were both the Cheraw and Pee Dee Indians, who are direct ances- 
tors of the Lumbee Tribe. Later, in 1888, the Lumbees made their 
first effort at Eederal recognition. Eor at least 500 years, Lumbee 
Indians have been inhabitants of this land. And for over one-half 
the time that our country has been in existence, 119 of the 230 
years, the Lumbee Indians have been seeking the recognition and 
respect that they deserve. As the largest tribe east of the Mis- 
sissippi and the largest non-recognized tribe in America, it is 
unfathomable that this tribe of 55,000 people has never been fully 
recognized by our own U.S. Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the time for Lumbee recognition has come. It was 
Congressional action that put the Lumbees in this situation in 
1956, and it will take Congressional action to resolve it. As my 
friend. Senator Dole, pointed out, we have a direct precedent, the 
Tiwa Tribe of Texas, who was in a similar situation and that was 
resolved by Congress, leaving the Lumbees as the only tribe in this 
unresolved position. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the panel, I was born and reared 
in Robeson County, North Carolina, the primary home of the 
Lumbee people. I go home there every weekend, and I have the 
high honor of representing approximately 40,000 Lumbees who live 
in my home county. In fact, there are more Lumbees in Robeson 
County than any other racial or ethnic group. The Lumbee Indians, 
many of whom, Mr. Chairman, are here in the audience with us 
today and traveled throughout yesterday and the night to be here, 
are my friends, many of whom I have known all my life. 

They are important to the success of everyday life in southeast- 
ern North Carolina, and their contributions in our society are nu- 
merous and endless. Erom medicine and law to business and bank- 
ing, from the farms and factories to the schools and churches, from 
government, military, and community service, to entertainment 
and athletic accomplishments, the Lumbees have made tremendous 
contributions to our county, our State, and indeed, our Nation. 

In fact, in my home county, the former sheriff and the current 
clerk of court, registrar of deeds, chairman of the county commis- 
sioners, superintendent of the public schools, and the representa- 
tive in the State legislature of the area where I live, as well as two 
of our district court judges and one of our superior court judges, are 
all Lumbee Indians, obviously engendering great respect in our 
local community and throughout our region. 

Mr. Chairman, those contributions are being recognized by our 
colleagues. In the U.S. House, through the support of H.R. 21, leg- 
islation that I introduced on the day that we were sworn into the 
Congress of this session, they have supported the opportunity to 
grant Lumbees Eederal recognition. I am pleased to report to the 
Senate Indian Affairs Committee that 211 members of the U.S. 
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House have cosponsored this recognition. These cosponsors come 
from different parts of the country and from hoth political parties. 
But they all agree that the time for recognition has come. 

Lumbee contributions are also being recognized back home by 
both the public and private sector, from city councils to county com- 
missions, from the chamber of commerce to Southeastern Regional 
Medical Center, all have endorsed the effort to grant the Lumbees 
Federal recognition. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let me urge this committee and the 
U.S. Congress not to delay any more on this issue. Justice delayed 
is justice denied. As you will hear from the next panel, the evidence 
is clear, cogent and convincing. It is time to say yes, yes to dignity 
and respect, yes to fundamental fairness, yes to decency, yes to 
honor, yes to Federal recognition. It is time for discrimination to 
end and recognition to begin. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to testify. I look forward to 
working with you and the committee for this long overdue recogni- 
tion. May God grant that justice will finally be done. With your 
help, I am confident it will. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. McIntyre appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you both very much. We appreciate your 
taking the time to appear before the committee, and we will look 
forward to hearing the other witnesses. Thank you very much. 

Our next panel is R. Lee Fleming, director. Office of Federal Ac- 
knowledgment, Department of the Interior. Before we begin with 
Mr. Fleming, I note that Senator Burr is here. Would you have an 
opening statement or comment. Senator Burr? 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD BURR, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Senator Burr. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

After the testimony from my colleagues. Senator Dole and Con- 
gressman McIntyre, I think everything has been said. But I would 
like to take this opportunity to urge my colleagues on this dias that 
they concentrate on two words that they heard: Equity and fair- 
ness. I believe that is at the root of why this hearing is being held, 
why Senator Dole has been so passionate at pursuing a legislative 
remedy. It is to achieve equity and fairness. And I believe that if 
you look at the history of this issue in detail, you will find that this 
Government has not met that threshold as it relates to this issue. 

I thank the Chair. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Burr. 

Mr. Fleming, welcome. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF R. LEE FLEMING, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FED- 
ERAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Mr. Fleming. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. My name is Lee Fleming, and I am the director of the 
Office of Federal Acknowledgment at the Department of the Inte- 
rior. 

Groups seeking to be acknowledged as Indian tribes are reviewed 
through the office that I direct, and I am here today to provide the 
Administration’s testimony on S. 660, the Lumbee Recognition Act. 
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The acknowledgment of the continued tribal existence of another 
sovereign is one of the most solemn and important responsibilities 
delegated to the Secretary of the Interior, which the Department 
administers through its acknowledgment regulations at 25 C.F.R. 
Part 83. Federal acknowledgment of tribal status enables Indian 
tribes to participate in Federal programs and services and estab- 
lishes a government-to-government relationship between the 
United States and the Indian tribe. Acknowledgment carries with 
it certain immunities and privileges which may include exemptions 
from State and local jurisdiction and the ability of newly acknowl- 
edged Indian tribes to undertake unique economic opportunities. 

Under the Department’s acknowledgment regulations, petitioning 
groups must demonstrate that they meet each of the seven manda- 
tory criteria. The petitioner must first, demonstrate that it has 
been identified as an American Indian entity on a substantially 
continuous basis since 1900; second, show that a predominant por- 
tion of the petitioning group comprises a distinct community and 
has existed as a community from historical times until the present; 
third, demonstrate that it has maintained political influence or au- 
thority over its members as an autonomous entity from historical 
times until the present; fourth, provide a copy of the group’s 
present governing document, including its membership criteria; 
fifth, demonstrate that its membership consists of individuals who 
descend from an historical Indian tribe or from historical Indian 
tribes that combined and functioned as a single, autonomous politi- 
cal entity, and provide a current membership list; sixth, show that 
the membership of the petitioning group is composed principally of 
persons who are not members of any acknowledged North Amer- 
ican Indian tribe; and last, seventh, demonstrate that neither the 
petitioner nor its members are the subject of Congressional legisla- 
tion that has expressly terminated or forbidden the Federal rela- 
tionship. 

The Department recognizes that under the U.S. Constitution, 
Congress has the authority to recognize a distinctly Indian commu- 
nity as an Indian tribe. But along with that authority, it is impor- 
tant that all parties have the opportunity to review all of the infor- 
mation available before recognition is granted. That is why the De- 
partment of the Interior supports a transparent recognition process 
that requires groups to go through the acknowledgment process. 

The Department’s regulations provide a deliberative, uniform 
mechanism to review and consider groups seeking Indian tribal 
status. Notwithstanding that preference, the Department recog- 
nizes that some legislation is needed, given the unique status of 
certain Indians in North Carolina. 

In 1956, Congress designated Indians then residing in Robeson 
and adjoining counties of North Carolina as the Lumbee Indians of 
North Carolina. Congress went on to note the following: 

Nothing in this Act shall make such Indians eligible for any services performed 
by the United States for Indians because of their status as Indians and none of the 
statutes of the United States which affect Indians because of their status as Indians 
shall be applicable to the Lumbee Indians. 

In 1989, the Department’s Office of the Solicitor advised that the 
1956 act forbade the Federal relationship within the meaning of 
the acknowledgment regulations and that the Lumbee Indians 
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were therefore precluded from consideration for Federal acknowl- 
edgment under the administrative process. Because of the 1956 act, 
legislation is necessary for the Lumbee Indians to be afforded the 
opportunity for tribal status under the Department’s regulations. 
The Department would welcome the opportunity to assist the Con- 
gress in drafting such legislation. 

If Congress elects to bypass the regulatory process in favor of leg- 
islative recognition of the Lumbee in a manner granting full sov- 
ereign rights, then the Department makes the following comments 
on S. 660: S. 660 extends Federal recognition to the Lumbee Tribe 
of North Carolina and permits any other group of Indians in Robe- 
son and adjoining counties whose members are not enrolled in the 
Lumbee Tribe to petition under the Department’s acknowledgment 
regulations. The Office of Federal Acknowledgment has received 
letters of intent to petition from six groups from Robeson and ad- 
joining counties. These groups may overlap with each other in gov- 
erning bodies, membership and ancestry. 

In addition, we have identified over 80 names of groups that de- 
rive from these counties and all are affected by the 1956 Lumbee 
Act. Some of these groups also claim to be the Lumbee Tribe. 
Therefore, we recommend Congress clarify the Lumbee group that 
would be granted recognition under this bill. 

One of the benefits or privileges available to recognized Indian 
tribes is the ability to conduct gaming under the Indian Gaming 
Regulatory Act. Under S. 660, any fee land that the Lumbee seeks 
to convey to the United States to be held in trust shall be consid- 
ered an off reservation trust acquisition if the land is located with- 
in Robeson County, North Carolina, and gaming will be allowed on 
those lands under the provisions of IGRA. 

Under S. 660, the State of North Carolina has jurisdiction over 
criminal and civil offenses and actions on lands within North Caro- 
lina owned by or held in trust for the Lumbee Tribe or any depend- 
ent Indian community of the Lumbee Tribe. This bill, however, 
does not address the State’s civil regulatory jurisdiction which in- 
cludes jurisdiction over gaming, zoning and environmental regula- 
tions. 

We are concerned with the provision requiring the Secretary, 
within 1 year, to verify the Lumbee membership and then to de- 
velop a determination of needs and budget to provide Federal serv- 
ices to the Lumbee group’s eligible members. In our experience, 
verifying a tribal role is an extremely involved and complex under- 
taking that can take several years to resolve with much smaller 
tribes. Moreover, S. 660 is silent as to the meaning of verification 
for inclusion on the Lumbee group’s membership list. 

In addition, S. 660 may raise a constitutional problem by pur- 
porting to require the President to submit annually to the Congress 
as part of his annual budget submission a budget that is rec- 
ommended by the head of an executive department for program 
services and benefits to the Lumbee. Under the recommendations 
clause of the U.S. Constitution, the President submits for the con- 
sideration of Congress such measures as the President judges nec- 
essary and expedient. 

Should Congress choose not to enact S. 660, the Department feels 
that at a minimum. Congress should amend the 1956 act to afford 
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the Lumbee Indians the opportunity to petition for tribal status 
under the Department’s acknowledgment regulations. This con- 
cludes my prepared statement. I would be happy to answer any 
questions the committee may have. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Fleming appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Fleming. 

If legislation were enacted to repeal the 1956 act, so that the 
Lumbees can proceed through the normal process, can you estimate 
how many years it would take to make a final decision on a 
Lumbee petition from the date of enactment until final agency ac- 
tion? 

Mr. Fleming. Currently, the Office has a workload of 9 groups 
on active and 10 groups that are ready. We have 4 teams that work 
on these decisions; 19 divided by 4 gives you an idea of the number 
of years that it will take to eliminate the workload. So we are look- 
ing at at least a wait of 14 into 19 is 4 years, plus, before we begin 
an actual review of the Lumbee group’s petition. 

The Chairman. You mentioned that there are other entities out 
there that under this bill would be somehow addressed, is that cor- 
rect? In other words, according to your statement, as I understand 
it, you say we have identified over 80 names of groups that derive 
from these counties and are affected by the 1956 act. Some of these 
groups claim to be the Lumbee Tribe. Elaborate a little bit on that. 

Mr. Fleming. We have six formal petitioning groups from Robe- 
son and adjoining counties. Under the 1956 act that Congress en- 
acted, any individuals or groups from Robeson and adjoining coun- 
ties is designated as Lumbee Indian. So when a petitioning group 
submits a petition from Robeson and adjoining counties, then we 
know that the 1956 act prohibits us from moving forward in re- 
viewing those petitions. 

Six groups, the Cherokee Indians of Robeson and Adjoining 
Counties, the Lumbee Regional Development Association, the Cher- 
okee Indians of Hoke Count, Inc., the Tuscarora Nation of North 
Carolina, the Tuscarora Nation East of the Mountains, and the 
Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas, those are groups that 
are in Robeson and adjoining counties that are affected by the 
Lumbee Act. 

In our administrative correspondence files, we have identified the 
names of other groups that have sent in correspondence claiming 
that they are an Indian tribe located in Robeson and adjoining 
counties. And as I mentioned in my testimony, that there is an 
overlapping of membership, there is an overlapping of some of the 
governing bodies and there is an overlap of the ancestry of these 
groups with the Lumbee. 

The Chairman. How do you address that issue, given, if we 
passed S. 660, how would we address these multiple conflicting 
names and groups? 

Mr. Fleming. This is the complex issue. Under our regulations, 
we have a thorough review of the membership lists. We have a re- 
view of the ancestries and we would know who is who. If this is 
enacted, sure enough, the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina would 
be acknowledged. But then you would have a lot of these groups 
saying, perhaps our group was acknowledged. So there needs to be 
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a clearer definition of who is actually being acknowledged in the 
bill. 

The Chairman. And you also mentioned that the legislation re- 
quires that within 1 year there would have to be, 40,000 people 
would be listed and authenticated, have access to the Lumbee’s 
tribal roll. Do you think you could accomplish that in 1 year? 

Mr. Fleming. Honestly, I do not think it could be accomplished 
in 1 year. At one hand, 34,000 members was a figure that was pro- 
vided. The 2000 Federal census has 51,913 members. And then we 
heard earlier around 53,000 members. Even with smaller tribes, we 
have estimated that it would take 3 to 4 years to verify the mem- 
bership rolls. Because the membership rolls are representative of 
the enrolment files of each and every individual of the tribe. 

And so it is critical that it be well defined and in the case where 
we have so many other groups that may be involved, we have to 
review their records and a clear definition has to be made. Because 
ultimately there are programs and services that are going to be af- 
forded to the individuals who are members of a federally-recognized 
tribe. 

The Chairman. And the issue of, with recognition of course 
would come the normal process if the tribe decided to engage in In- 
dian gaming, is that true? 

Mr. Fleming. That is right. There is a regulatory process for In- 
dian gaming. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Fleming. 

Senator Dorgan. 

Senator Dorgan. Mr. Fleming, thank you very much. 

The groups that you now say or you now recognize are prohibited 
from petitioning would all be groups considered part of the Lumbee 
Tribe, is that correct? I mean, you have named disparate groups, 
or maybe not disparate groups, but they all think that they are a 
tribe. All of them would be prohibited at this point, as I understand 
you, from seeking to petition for tribal recognition? 

Mr. Fleming. They would be prohibited from being reviewed 
under our acknowledgment regulations. 

Senator Dorgan. So whatever that universe is, that is what you 
describe to be the Lumbee Tribe? 

Mr. Fleming. That is correct. 

Senator Dorgan. But 

Mr. Fleming. The potential. The potential. 

Senator Dorgan. The definition of that universe is not very clear 
at this point. 

Mr. Fleming. The 1956 act was not clear. But it was clear in 
that individuals located in Robeson and adjoining counties are con- 
sidered Lumbee individuals. 

Senator Dorgan. Mr. Fleming, in the briefing that I had read 
last evening from the staff, it said that between 1899 and 1956, 
there were a number of attempts made to provide Federal recogni- 
tion for the Lumbees. The Congressional hearings were held, the 
Department of the Interior investigated prepared reports in 1912, 
1914, and 1933. And the summation of all of that indicated a belief 
that the Lumbee tribal group or Cherokee Indians of Robeson 
County, as they were known, were probably descended from an his- 
toric Indian tribe. However, the Department of the Interior also in- 
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dicated an inability to establish with absolute certainty with which 
historic Indian tribe the group was affiliated. 

Have you gone back and reviewed the attempts in 1912, 1914, 
and 1933 to seek recognition? And that was at a time prior to the 
1956 act when they were not prohibited from seeking recognition. 
Have you reviewed that at all and have any understanding of what 
difficulties were encountered then relative to what you would en- 
counter now? 

Mr. Fleming. Yes, Senator Dorgan; I have looked at the previous 
bills and reports. And there have been approximately 26 bills intro- 
duced since 1899. These bills and the associated reports have pro- 
vided possible historical tribes and there are quite a number of 
them. I do have a list of the different names of historical tribes 
that have appeared in these bills, as well as the associated reports. 

Senator Dorgan. Mr. Fleming, I am really inquiring more about 
the Department of the Interior investigations that occurred as a re- 
sult of the Lumbees back at that point, prior to 1956, on several 
occasions seeking recognition through a process that would have 
been available to them. Have you reviewed the Interior Depart- 
ment’s evaluations and investigations at that point? 

Mr. Fleming. Yes; I have. 

Senator Dorgan. What is your conclusion on that? 

Mr. Fleming. I would say that a lot of the previous reports were 
identifying historical tribes that may be associated with the 
Lumbee. One report indicated that they descend from the Chero- 
kee, another report from the Cheraw, another report from the Cro- 
atan. One report included a whole group of different historical 
tribes, such as the Eno, the Hattaras, the Keowee, the Shakori. 
Even John R. Swanton, who is a renowned anthropologist, in a 
1946 report for the Bureau of American Ethnology, stated that 
there were several possibilities that the Lumbee could descend 
from either the Cheraw, the Siouan Indians of Lumber River, the 
Keowee, and another group known as the Waxhaw. There is a 
whole number of possibilities. But in his report, he felt that there 
was a strong connection perhaps to the Cheraw or the Keowee. 

Senator Dorgan. Just a couple of other brief questions. If recog- 
nized, would this be one of the larger Indian tribes in the country, 
in your opinion? 

Mr. Eleming. It would be one of the larger Indian tribes in the 
United States. 

Senator Dorgan. And if recognized, prior to recognition, with re- 
spect to the issue of gaming, I assume there are two issues here, 
first, is the ability to engage in a compact for gaming, and the sec- 
ond, is the ability to access for tribal members the Indian health 
service and housing and other things that are available to recog- 
nized tribes. Eee land that would be purchased prior to recognition 
in any part of that county could be turned over to the Eederal Gov- 
ernment to be held in trust, and then that land would be a part 
of the gaming opportunities, provided that it would be acceptable 
in a compact with other officials, would that be correct? 

Mr. Eleming. That is my understanding. 

Senator Dorgan. Mr. Chairman, I thank Mr. Eleming for his 
background. It was very helpful. 

The Chairman. Senator Thomas. 
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Senator Thomas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

You know, this is kind of confusing. Apparently this tribe is very 
old, 100 years, I think she said something about that. And then it 
went through the 1956 thing, that is 50 years ago. And maybe you 
touched on this, but I still don’t understand. There have been lots 
of tribes that go through lots of problems and get listed and so on. 
What has been unique and peculiar about this? Why hasn’t this 
gone through the regular process? 

Mr. Fleming. It is because of the 1956 

Senator Thomas. Well, what about before that? Didn’t they ever 
try before that? 

Mr. Fleming. Yes; there are considerable bills that have been 
submitted to Congress prior to 1956, the first being in 1899. And 
as you had heard earlier, even North Carolina had acknowledged 
the Croatan Indians in 

Senator Thomas. But Wyoming didn’t recognize the Arapahos. 
What is unique about this whole thing? Why isn’t this done like ev- 
eryone else? 

Mr. Fleming. I think the uniqueness is the lack of pinning down 
the historical tribe. And as you heard, there were quite a number 
of possibilities. You even heard that there was contact with the 
early colonists, as early as 1585. But from 1585 to 1885, 300 years, 
there is a considerable period of time where evidence would be 
needed to fully understand who this group was and is. 

Senator Thomas. So you still can’t identify this as a tribe, is that 
right, based on what you know now? 

Mr. Fleming. We have not been able to review the evidence to 
come out with a determination. 

Senator Thomas. And would you be able to do that, given the op- 
portunity? 

Mr. Fleming. If the 1956 act is amended to allow the thorough 
review, we would be able to come out with a proposed finding, 
share that finding with all parties concerned, invite public com- 
ment and then review those comments and then eventually come 
out with a final determination. 

Senator Thomas. I see. So did you say there has just been one 
tribe authorized by Congressional action, such as is being asked for 
here? 

Mr. Fleming. There have been other tribes that have had Con- 
gressional recognition. And we can provide you a list of all the 
tribes. 

Senator Thomas. Do you mean they have not gone through the 
process that you are talking about? 

Mr. Fleming. There have been a few, yes. 

Senator Thomas. What has been the basis for that? 

Mr. Fleming. Some of them have been involved in Indian land 
settlement claims and as a result, they were recognized by Con- 
gress as Indian tribes. 

The Chairman. When was the last time there was legislation 
such as this passed, Mr. Fleming? 

Mr. Fleming. I believe it was in the Omnibus Bill. It was the 
Shawnee, which is located in Oklahoma. And that was in 2000, I 
believe, December 2000. 

Senator Thomas. But that was a land controversy, is that right? 
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Mr. Fleming. In that case, it was multi-complex, the Shawnee 
were a group that was incorporated in with the Cherokee Nation. 
There were previous treaties involved that had grouped the histori- 
cal Shawnee with the historical Cherokee. In order for it to he rec- 
ognized outside the Cherokee Nation, then that legislation was in- 
troduced. 

Senator Thomas. I see. Okay. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. This is a confusing thing, to say the least. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Thomas. 

Senator Burr. 

Senator Burr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was just looking at the chart of the tribes that have been recog- 
nized since 1960, either by the process or by Congressional recogni- 
tion. I didn’t have time to count them all. I think there are more 
that have been recognized by Congressional recognition than by the 
administrative process. Mr. Fleming, I would ask you to supply for 
the committee the precise numbers in every category. 

And let me try to clarify Senator Thomas’ question. There were 
a number of folks that were caught in the 1956 act, recognized and 
then in the same act, their ability to go through a formal process 
taken away. Who, other than the Lumbees, are still waiting to 
have that resolved? 

Mr. Fleming. There are several groups, several tribes that were 
terminated during that period of time where there was the national 
policy that Congress held and that affected a great number of 
tribes in California and Oregon and other parts of the country. A 
good number of those tribes have been restored. In fact, in 1994, 
Congress passed the Federally Recognized Indian Tribe List Act, 
which repudiated the termination policy, and also had a statement 
that it would put a priority on restoring a terminated tribe. 

Congress has the authority to terminate a tribe, and Congress 
has the authority to restore that tribe. So if a tribe had been termi- 
nated by Congress, then only Congress may restore that tribe. 
There are still a few that have not yet been restored, either in Cali- 
fornia or Washington. 

Senator Burr. Let me restate that. Any tribe that Congress 
chooses to terminate only Congress can re-recognize that tribe, is 
that what you said? 

Mr. Fleming. Restore, correct. 

Senator Burr. Okay. I think that is important for my colleagues 
up here to understand why we have been asked to be involved. Is 
it not the case that other tribes that were caught in the 1956 ter- 
mination having in fact been Congressionally recognized? 

Mr. Fleming. A good number have been restored. 

Senator Burr. Okay. Let me go, if I could, to sort of the BIA cri- 
teria, if one were to go that route. The BIA considers from histori- 
cal times until present. What is historical times? 

Mr. Fleming. Historical times is first sustained contact with the 
Europeans. 

Senator Burr. Considering that most tribes in the United States 
don’t have or didn’t keep documented evidence of having existed, 
political influence, going out of the criteria down the list, from his- 
torical times until present, how many tribes that were recognized 
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before we had a BIA process would be recognized under the criteria 
established today? 

Mr. Fleming. There are 561 federally recognized tribes. Each of 
these tribes have unique histories. They come from various parts 
of the country. There are records that are available on the Federal 
level, the State level, the county level, the local level, the tribal 
level or group level. On all of those levels, there is tremendous evi- 
dence that can be researched and found for this process. And we 
do have a lot of groups that have been successful in documenting 
the histories. 

Of the 561 federally recognized tribes, I would venture to say 
they would all be able to demonstrate meeting all the seven man- 
datory criteria. 

Senator Burr. All the seven criteria. So for Senator Thomas, and 
I don’t even know if he has tribes, I assume that he does, where 
the U.S. Government didn’t go to until several years after this 
country was created, how do they prove a historical political influ- 
ence when the U.S. Government didn’t go there? 

Mr. Fleming. There are a lot of colonial records that are avail- 
able. You have documents that will demonstrate that there were 
leaders of these tribes. There are documents that will show that 
there are individuals who followed the leadership. Those are the 
types of documents that are provided in this process to dem- 
onstrate political authority. 

Senator Burr. But everybody has to meet all seven? 

Mr. Fleming. All seven must be met. 

Senator Burr. Let me go to 83.7(g), the last one. Neither the pe- 
titioner nor its members are the subject of Congressional legisla- 
tion that has expressly terminated or forbidden the Federal rela- 
tionship. Is that not what we did in the 1956 act? 

Mr. Fleming. Exactly. 

Senator Burr. Are the Lumbees not, will they not flunk 83.7(g)? 

Mr. Fleming. This is the criterion that has been the subject of 
discussion. This is the one that we have 

Senator Burr. So we would have to change the BIA criteria for 
the Lumbees to have any chance of going through BIA review and 
being accepted? 

Mr. Fleming. The Department has recommended amending the 
1956 act to allow all groups of Robeson and adjoining counties. 
True, we could 

Senator Burr. Rather than change the BIA criteria, we would 
just go back in history and say, you know, we really didn’t mean 
it in 1956 that you couldn’t participate in this. So we are going to 
give you 83.7(g). 

Mr. Fleming. We look forward to the opportunity to working 
with the committee staff, as I stated in the testimony, in crafting 
legislation to allow for an amendment to the 1956 act. 

Senator Burr. You are actually a tribal member, aren’t you? 

Mr. Fleming. I am. 

Senator Burr. Which tribe? 

Mr. Fleming. The Cherokee Nation in Oklahoma. 

Senator Burr. I don’t think that anybody questions your commit- 
ment. You and I have met several times. I think that your knowl- 
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edge is incredible for Native Americans. I feel fortunate that we 
have you in the capacity that we do. 

You said that you are not opposed to the bill, but that it needs 
clarification and improvement, so that it doesn’t reach out further 
than what the intent is as it relates to potential petitioners. Is that 
accurate? 

Mr. Fleming. The Department’s position is that the group go 
through the process. 

Senator Burr. Correct me if I am wrong, I heard in your state- 
ment you are not opposed to the bill, but believe it needs clarifica- 
tion, if that were the choice that Congress chose. 

Mr. Fleming. I believe my statement did not present a position 
of opposition and it did not present a position of support. 

Senator Burr. Okay. I might have written it as a paraphrase 
versus a quote. 

Through the BIA process and anybody who has petitioned 
through it and been recognized as a tribe, have any of those peti- 
tioners faced the situation where additional groups have filed peti- 
tions at the same time they were going through recognition, or is 
this just unique to the Lumbees? 

Mr. Fleming. There are many groups that have, groups that are 
possibly related. Some groups, when they get into the process, they 
may even splinter because of a political conflict that occurs. We 
have several groups that are from the same region. There could be 
the possibility of overlapping of membership. There are a lot of 
complexities and the answer to your question, yes, there are other 
groups that 

Senator Burr. So this is not unusual. It just so happens that the 
name of potentially a petitioner would be the Lumbee, but as more 
people see that that might be an option, they have decided to file 
petitions on their behalf, their interest. And that is not unusual in 
applications that have come in in the past? 

Mr. Fleming. Correct. 

Senator Burr. Good. In the 1930’s, we had the Indian Reorga- 
nization Act. Is it true that the Office of Indian Affairs rec- 
ommended that the tribe put land in a trust to set up for resettle- 
ment? Are you aware of that? 

Mr. Fleming. I believe in some of the reports there had been In- 
dian Reorganization Act activities that took place during that time 
period. I am not well versed in the details. 

Senator Burr. Would that not suggest that the Office of Indian 
Affairs believed that this was a trib^e that was going to be recog- 
nized, or would they have gone through that process? 

Mr. Fleming. I believe that there were many groups throughout 
the United States that were being looked at at that time for the 
Indian Reorganization Act. There was a whole process involved. 
But I do not know precisely all the details that may have been af- 
fected to some of these groups. 

Senator Burr. Mr. Chairman, I realize that the committee has 
been very patient with me. I think at the heart of this is that there 
is from 1888 up until 1956 where the Lumbees did follow the ap- 
propriate process in this country. Office of Indian Affairs reviewed, 
1912, Government went down, as a matter of fact, the folks who 
went down and did that review came back and made a rec- 
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ommendation that they are a trihe, they should he recognized. The 
Department of the Interior ignored it, in 1915 the same thing hap- 
pened. In 1930 the Office of Indian Affairs, based upon the Reorga- 
nization Act suggested that resettlement land might be put in a 
trust. In 1956, everybody on the committee knows what happens. 

In the 1960’s, we rewrote what the criteria was going to be for 
that point forward for recognition. Everything that we look at is 
sort of thrown out the window. I would only ask you one last ques- 
tion. The results of the 1956 act, as it relates specifically to the 
Lumbees and the fact that they were recognized and terminated in 
the same legislation, that that termination denied them the ability 
at any point between then and today to go through the BIA process 
and what happened to others who were caught in that same 1956 
recognition and termination but recognized by Congress, do you be- 
lieve that the Lumbees have been treated equitably and fairly? 

Mr. Fleming. I believe that the Lumbee have had an oppor- 
tunity, since 1978, to go through the process. And in fact, they did 
initiate a letter of intent and submitted a documented petition. As 
the Department was preparing the technical assistance review let- 
ter to understand any deficiencies in the evidence under the seven 
mandatory criteria, this is when the question of the 1956 act ap- 
peared. And there was a concern over 83.7(g). 

Because of that, then the Office of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was asked to review the 1956 act. That is 
when the opinion came through that the Department could not 
move forward in the review of the Lumbee Petition, as well as 
other groups of Robeson and adjoining counties. That is why the 
Department has consistently advised or recommended that the 
1956 act be amended to allow the same equitable action that has 
been provided to the other petitioners that have gone through this 
process. 

Senator Burr. I appreciate the answer on behalf of the BIA. I 
really asked the question from the standpoint of you, Mr. Fleming, 
as a Native American. Do you believe that the Lumbees have been 
treated fairly and equitably in comparison to everybody else that 
went through the 1956 act? It is probably unfair to ask for a per- 
sonal observation from a Federal employee, so I will not solicit the 
answer, I will only say to the chairman, thank you for your accom- 
modation of time. I yield back. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fleming, on several occasions you have ap- 
peared before this committee. I appreciate your informed and unbi- 
ased opinion that you have provided this committee numerous 
times in the past, including today. I know that Senator Dorgan 
shares my view. Thank you very much. Thank you for being here. 

Mr. Fleming. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The next panel is Jimmy Goins, tribal chairman, 
Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina. He is accompanied by Arlinda 
Locklear, attorney for the Lumbee Tribe. Michell Hicks, principal 
chief. Eastern Band of Cherokees, and Dr. Jack Campisi, Anthro- 
pologist Consultant to the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina. 

I would like to welcome the witnesses. We will begin with Chair- 
man Goins. Your complete written statements will be made part of 
the record, without objection. Please proceed. Chairman Goins. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES ERNEST GOINS, TRIBAL CHAIRMAN, 

LUMBER TRIBE OF NORTH CAROLINA, ACCOMPANIED BY 

ARLINDA F. LOCKLEAR, ESQUIRE, ATTORNEY FOR THE 

LUMBER TRIBE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Goins. Good morning, Chairman McCain and Vice Chairman 
Dorgan, Senator Thomas. Thank you for the opportunity to express 
my people’s strong support for S. 660. 

I bring the Lumbee Tribe’s greetings and appreciation to our 
great friends, Senator Dole and Senator Burr. The tribe and the 
members who are here today express our gratitude for this hearing. 

I have with me this morning Dr. Jack Campisi, an anthropologist 
who is a nationwide expert on non-federally recognized tribes, and 
who has years of experience with us Lumbees; and Arlinda 
Locklear, the tribe’s lawyer on the recognition effort and also a 
member of the tribe. 

I am Jimmy Goins, chairman of the Lumbee Tribe. All three of 
us have written statements that I request be made part of the 
hearing record. 

The Chairman. Without objection. 

Mr. Goins. Dr. Campisi will orally summarize his statement and 
all three of us will be available for questions from the committee. 

My kinsmen signed a petition that first sought Federal recogni- 
tion for our people in 1888. The State had just recognized the tribe 
and set up a school system for the Lumbee children. But the tribe 
had too little funding and asked Congress for help. Congress re- 
ferred our petition to the Department of the Interior, and the De- 
partment said no to our people. The Department said it would cost 
too much. 

Ever since, the Department has opposed recognition of the 
Lumbee Tribe because of the cost of service, not because we are not 
an Indian tribe. Since 1888, our people have repeatedly sought 
Federal recognition from Congress directly and from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The most insulting process we were subjected to came from the 
Department of the Interior. After the passage of the Indian Reorga- 
nization Act, the Department told our people that if we could be 
certified as one-half or more Indian blood we would be able to orga- 
nize under a constitution and become recognized. In 1936, the l3e- 
partment sent anthropologists down to our community to check 
blood quantum. Only 209 of our people agreed to submit them- 
selves to this examination. He checked the blood, he measured 
their teeth, he looked at the appearance of their cheek bones, then 
he performed the famous pencil test to test the texture of their 
hair. 

Out of the 209, he certified 22 individuals that now whose de- 
scendants, hundreds of their descendants, are now enrolled with 
the Lumbee Tribe, and two of their descendants have previously 
served on our tribal council. But in the end, the Department re- 
fused to allow these individuals to organize, once again denying the 
recognition of the tribe. 

In 1956, Congress finally did pass and act for the Lumbees. But 
it gave with one hand and took with the other hand. The bill start- 
ed out as a recognition legislation. But when the Department of the 
Interior asked Congress to amend the bill to include termination 
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language, the Congress did so, putting the tribe half in and half 
out of the Federal relationship. 

Because of the 1956 Lumbee Act, only Congress can now extend 
full Federal recognition to the tribe. S. 660 would do this. 

The tribe has waited long enough to be treated just like all other 
Indian tribes. It has been more than 120 years now. The tribe has 
been processed and studied enough. I have here a stack of studies 
on Lumbee history, all done by Congress and the Department. I 
ask the committee to make these a part of the record here today. 
It is time for all this to end and for Congress to complete what they 
started in 1956 by enacting S. 660. 

When my Government needed me in Vietnam, I was ready to go. 
And I was acknowledged as an American Indian. My enlistment 
and discharge papers identified me as such. I did faithful service 
and was awarded the Purple Heart and the Bronze Star. But on 
my return to my country, to my country, my Government refused 
to acknowledge my people for what they are. This pains me and 
every other Lumbee veteran that fought for our country. Now we 
find ourselves having to fight against our country. 

Finally, let me put to rest some of the myths about our people, 
myths that some use to oppose our recognition effort. Let’s start 
with the State of North Carolina recognized us in 1885, but under 
different names. We did not choose those names. Let me repeat 
that. We did not choose those names. The State legislature of 
North Carolina chose those names. The only name we ever chose 
was Lumbee, derived from the name of the river where we always 
lived, which is not uncommon among Indian people. But whatever 
the name, we have always been there and are the same people 
today. 

Second, some say Congress should not recognize a tribe, only the 
Department should. But this denies reality. The majority of tribes 
recognized today, including the Eastern Band of Cherokee, were 
recognized by Congress, not the Department of the Interior. Why 
shouldn’t Congress recognize the Lumbee? 

Now, some worry about the cost of recognizing the Lumbee Tribe, 
the same reason that the Department of the Interior has always 
used to oppose us. That is really not a fair recognition for opposing 
recognition of the tribe. And even if it was fair, the costs are usu- 
ally inflated. We have used the number of members who residing 
in the service area, about 34,000, not the entire membership of 
53,000, to determine the cost of service. This is accurate, since 
services are usually available only to those in the service area. And 
the Lumbee Tribe has always indicated willingness to work with 
the Congress, as only the Congress can do, to deliver those services 
in a responsible way. 

And finally, the most insulting basis for some who oppose our bill 
is to say we are not even Indian. They don’t know us. They haven’t 
been in our communities. And yet they dispute every Congressional 
and Federal record on our people. 

We will match the strength of our history and community 
against any other Indian tribe. As Dr. Campisi will testify, we are 
in fact an Indian tribe. Gentlemen, the truth is that we are an In- 
dian tribe. The Tribe knows this truth, and we believe Congress’ 
records on us demonstrate this truth. 
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Now on behalf of the Lumbee people, I urge this committee to re- 
port our bill out favorably. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Goins appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Chief Hicks, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF MICHELE HICKS, PRINCIPAL CHIEF, EASTERN 
BAND OF CHEROKEES 

Mr. Hicks. [Greeting in native tongue.] Hello and good morning. 
Chairman McCain, Vice Chairman Dorgan, members of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, and with deepest respect to our Senator 
Dole and Senator Burr from our home State of North Carolina. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify today on behalf of the East- 
ern Band of the Cherokee. The Eastern Band is a federally-recog- 
nized tribe based on the Qualla Boundary in Cherokee, NC. We 
have 13,500 members, and we are the largest federally recognized 
tribe east of the Mississippi River. We share a common language 
and deeply held cultural identity with two other Federally recog- 
nized tribes, the Cherokee Nation and the Keetowah Band of Cher- 
okee based in Oklahoma. 

The Cherokee tribes have a long history of dealings with the 
United States. Of course, some of that history, Mr. Chairman, with 
all due respect, was less than honorable. In the 1830’s, thousands 
of Cherokees, both young and old, died when the U.S. Army round- 
ed up tribes in the east and forced them to the west. We call that 
travesty The Trail Where They Cried. The Eastern Band’s ances- 
tors were the Cherokees who resisted that trail of tears and some 
who found their way back to the Great Smoky Mountains. 

For centuries, the Cherokee people have fiercely protected our 
identity. We have a living, breathing culture with unique spoken 
and written language. Many have tried to take our language. Many 
have tried to take our culture. But none have succeeded. Our long- 
defended identity is threatened by several groups throughout the 
southeast, the east and the north, who claim or have at some point 
claimed to be Cherokee, as we have heard today, and whose legit- 
imacy as such is questionable at best. 

We believe that the Lumbee are one of many groups who fall into 
this category today, again as we have heard. Since 1913, over 90 
years ago, the Eastern Band has been concerned about this issue 
of recognition. Long before gaming, in 1913, long before they took 
the name Lumbee, this group sought recognition from the State of 
North Carolina as the Cherokee Indians of Robeson County. Over 
our opposition, that recognition was granted, and for more than 40 
years they were State recognized as a Cherokee tribe. 

In 1924, the Lumbee sought Federal recognition from the United 
States Congress as “The Cherokee Indians of Robeson and Adjoin- 
ing Counties.” And in 1932, they sought once again to be recog- 
nized by Congress as a Cherokee tribe. Congress rejected both of 
those attempts. Today, all three of the federally recognized Chero- 
kee tribes who make up the greater Cherokee Nation strongly op- 
pose this legislation. Furthermore, the United South and Eastern 
Tribes and other tribes from across the country oppose today’s leg- 
islation. 
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Mr. Chairman, let me give two specific reasons why we oppose 
this bill. Then I would like to offer a fair solution for the Lumbee. 
First, the integrity of our long government-to-government relation- 
ship with the United States is undermined when politics and emo- 
tion, rather than the facts about tribal identity, drive the Federal 
recognition decisions. 

And second, Mr. Chairman, the Office of Federal acknowledge- 
ment at the Interior Department, not the Congress, has the experts 
to make determinations based on the facts about tribal identity and 
tribal recognition. And Mr. Chairman, there are several facts that 
I would like the committee to consider today. 

First, the fact is that the Lumbee group has pursued legislation 
like this at least 13 times over the last 100 years. And Congress 
has rejected every attempt. But here we are again. The fact is they 
have sought recognition as four different tribes, self-identifying 
themselves as the Croatan, the Siouan, the Cheraw and again we 
have heard today, the Cherokee people, the Principal People. The 
fact is that experts say those claims don’t make sense, because 
those tribes represent three completely different linguistic groups. 
The fact is, Mr. Chairman, those experts say the claimed ties to the 
historic Cheraw Tribe are tenuous at best. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an established administrative process to 
review these issues and make a fact-based decision. For these rea- 
sons, we strongly oppose the passage of S. 660, and we urge you 
to consider another approach, one that will give the Lumbee a fair 
and equitable and timely chance to meet the established criteria at 
the Office of Federal Acknowledgment. If they can meet those 
standards, which are reasonable, but they are complete, then they 
will be recognized as a tribe and will have earned all the benefits 
of Federal recognition, as the other 561 tribes have. 

Mr. Chairman, please remember that the Lumbee submitted a 
petition for acknowledgment to the Interior Department on Janu- 
ary 7, 1980. On November 20, 1989, the Interior Solicitor deter- 
mined that they could not complete the process because of the 1956 
Lumbee Act. But Mr. Chairman, that was over 17 years ago. If the 
Lumbee had agreed to legislation giving them a fair shot at the ad- 
ministrative process, then I am sure that they would have an an- 
swer today. 

The question we ask is whether the Lumbee want to avoid the 
administrative process because they believe it is unfair, or because 
they know it will truly examine the factual issues about Lumbee 
tribal identity. The Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians and its sis- 
ter tribes of the Cherokee Nation urge you to protect the integrity 
of all Indian nations and oppose this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman and committee, I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify today. It is a privilege to be here. May God bless 
each of you and your families. [Remarks in native tongue.] 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Hicks appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Campisi. 
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STATEMENT OF JACK CAMPISI, ANTHROPOLOGIST 
CONSULTANT, LUMBEE TRIBE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

Mr. Campisi. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. I have worked with the Lumbee Tribe for more than 20 
years, conducting field research and analyzing historical records. It 
is my professional opinion that the Lumbee Tribe exists as an In- 
dian tribe, and has done so from first sustained contact. 

I based my conclusion on three main factors that I will summa- 
rize from my more detailed written statement. First, the historical 
record is clear that the Lumbees descend from the historic Cheraw 
Tribe. John Herbert, the commissioner of Indian Trade, drew a 
map in 1725 that placed the Cheraw Tribe in the same location as 
the modern day Lumbee Tribe. As you can see on this map, land 
records dating back to the 1730’s show the sale of Cheraw tribal 
land as marked where Cheraw old field is located. A newspaper ac- 
count from 1771 identifies a Cheraw-settlement located on Drown- 
ing Creek. In 1809, the State of North Carolina changed the name 
of Drowning Creek to Lumber River. 

Finally, a 1773-document lists members of the Cheraw commu- 
nity showing the same uncommon surnames typical of the Lumbee 
Tribe today, including Locklear, Grooms, Chavis, and Dees. In the 
first Federal census of 1790, these same family names appear in 
the same place on Drowning Creek. Today’s Lumbee Indians trace 
descent directly from these families. In fact, the oldest continuously 
documented Lumbee community, now known as Prospect, is located 
on the Cheraw tribal lands. 

Every expert who has examined Lumbee history has come to the 
same conclusion, that the Lumbees descend from the Cheraw and 
related tribes. Dr. John Swanton, of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, did so in 1934. Dr. James Merrill, Professor of History at 
Vassar College and an expert on southeastern Indians, did so in 
1989, as did Dr. William C. Sturdivant, the editor of the Smithso- 
nian Handbook on North American Indians and the chief eth- 
nologist at the Smithsonian Institution, all of this regardless of 
changes in names imposed by the State. 

Second, in my experience, I have never seen a stronger Indian 
community than exists among the Lumbee. To demonstrate this, I 
did a 1 percent random sample of Lumbee tribal members in 2002. 
The roll at that time consisted of approximately 53,000 members. 
This sample revealed that 64.6 percent of the members live in the 
geographical core area defined as within a 15 mile radius of Pem- 
broke, NC. The evidence clearly shows that the majority of the 
Lumbee Indians live in communities that are exclusively or nearly 
exclusively Lumbee. 

I used the same random sample to determine an in-marriage rate 
of Lumbees. The random sample showed that 70 percent of Lumbee 
marriages are between tribal members. The historical record shows 
comparable high levels of geographic concentration and in-mar- 
riage. From these data, it is fair to conclude that the Lumbee Tribe 
demonstrates a remarkable rate of social cohesion, higher than 
many federally recognized tribes. 

Third, the tribe has a long history of tribal governance and in- 
tense political activity. Since 1885, the tribe has maintained an ac- 
tive political relationship with the State of North Carolina. For 
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nearly 100 years, the tribe operated its own school system, estab- 
lished by the State legislature. Its leaders have persistently sought 
to secure Federal recognition since 1888 and they has over its long 
history vigorously defended the tribe. 

Let me give a couple of examples. In 1888, 54 tribal members 
signed a petition to Congress seeking Federal assistance in the 
funding of the tribe’s school system. Virtually every Lumbee 
present today behind me descends from one or more of those tribal 
leaders. On another occasion, and also in defense of their schools, 
Lumbee tribal leaders lobbied the State of North Carolina to set 
aside a 1913-attorney general’s opinion that held that Robeson 
County Board of Education could overrule the tribal leaders’ deci- 
sions about enrollment in the Lumbee schools. In 1921, the State 
legislature confirmed the tribe’s authority to decide enrollment in 
its schools. 

One last example of tribal leadership occurred in 1958 when the 
Ku Klux Klan announced a rally in the heart of Lumbee commu- 
nity. Lumbee leaders led a protest of the rally and dispersed the 
Klan. 

Lumbee churches have been and remain at the core of Lumbee 
leadership. There are more than 130 all-Indian churches among the 
Lumbees in Robeson County, the overwhelming majority with 
Lumbee ministers. Historically, leadership of the tribe arose out of 
the Lumbee churches. Most recently, the church leaders directed 
the effort to adopt a formal tribal constitution. Following a church- 
organized constitutional assembly, the tribe adopted its constitu- 
tion in a special referendum in 2001. 

The churches continue to be the wellspring of political leadership 
and the central feature in continuing tribal identity. The extensive 
record of the tribe’s history in the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries 
establish that the Lumbee Indians constitute an Indian tribe, even 
as that term is defined in the Department of the Interior’s regula- 
tions. The tribe fails only on the last criterion in those regulations. 
That is. Congress has prohibited the Department from acting on 
the tribe’s petition in the 1956 Lumbee Act. Thus, Congress can 
enact on S. 660 with full confidence that the Lumbees are in fact 
an Indian tribe. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Mr. Campisi appears in appendix.] 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Doctor. 

Chairman Goins, would you like to respond to Chairman Hicks’ 
comments? 

Mr. Goins. The first thing I would like to say is that the implica- 
tion was, were we afraid of the BIA process. When I finish, I am 
going to ask Arlinda to sum it up. 

But we don’t trust the BIA. In 1934, they said themselves that 
we were descendants of the Cheraw Tribe. Then in 1956, if it 
wasn’t for the Department of the Interior, we wouldn’t be here 
today. It was the very insistence of putting the termination lan- 
guage in the 1956 act that we are here. 

So why would we trust that they have changed their mind now? 

The Chairman. Wasn’t it the Congress that passed the 1956 act 
that called for termination? 

Mr. Goins. Yes; but it was 
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The Chairman. Then why do you trust the Congress? 

Mr. Goins. But it is our understanding that Congress was influ- 
enced by the Department of the Interior to add the termination 
language, not the Congress itself. 

Ms. Locklear. If I may, Mr. Chairman, the chairman is correct 
that the legislative history of the 1956 Lumbee Act shows that as 
introduced, it did not contain termination language. It was in- 
tended as a straightforward recognition bill. It was amended in the 
Senate at the request, recommendation of the Department of the 
Interior to include the termination language expressly for the pur- 
pose of precluding the delivery of services to the tribe. 

And if I may add very briefly, Mr. Chairman, that is consistent 
with the entire history of the Lumbee’s effort. Several witnesses 
have spoken today about the number of bills that have been intro- 
duced during the period 1899 to 1956 for the purpose of achieving 
recognition, the suggestion being made that those bills failed for 
the reason that the tribe simply didn’t qualify as a tribe. That is 
not in fact the case. The legislative history demonstrates that those 
bills failed principally because of the persistent opposition of the 
Department of the Interior. 

The Chairman. Well, in all due respect, the Congress does not 
carryout the dictates of any department of Government. We are ap- 
pointed as a separate body to deliberate and decide with the input 
of various agencies of Government. I have been here for more than 
20 years and I have never followed the dictates of any branch of 
Government. We have received their advice, their counsel and their 
recommendations. But they do not dictate to us. 

Chairman Hicks, how did the Eastern Band of Cherokee become 
recognized? 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, I would like to respond by saying first 
of all, there has never been a question about the Cherokee people. 
It is true that the Cherokee were recognized in 1868 by a Federal 
process. But you may recall, as in my testimony, that the Cherokee 
have had long dealings with this Federal Government. And again, 
I want to highlight that there has never been a question about the 
Cherokee people. 

The Chairman. Well, my question was, how did they become rec- 
ognized? 

Mr. Hicks. Through the Federal process. And I also want to 
highlight, Mr. Chairman 

The Chairman. Not through a legislative act? 

Mr. Hicks. Through a legislative act. But I also want to high- 
light that at that point in time, there was not an acknowledgment 
process. 

The Chairman. Chairman Goins, have you thought about the 
issue of gaming operations in the event of recognition? 

Mr. Goins. Senator McCain, we started this process in 1888. 
That has never been an issue. Gaming came about almost 100 
years later. This is not about gaming. This is about jobs, health 
care and just doing what is right for the Lumbee people. This is 
about honor and dignity. No, gaming is not an issue with us. 

The Chairman. I would appreciate an answer to the question. 
Has it been a consideration as you have moved forward with this 
process? 
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Mr. Goins. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

As I understand your testimony, Chairman Goins, you have a 
membership roll. How many do you have on that roll at this time? 

Mr. Goins. We can give you 

The Chairman. Roughly. 

Mr. Goins. Roughly around 53,000, total membership. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

I understand that if legislation were passed giving you an oppor- 
tunity to go through the process, your review on that, at least ac- 
cording to your opening statement, would be that it is too long and 
too difficult a process, is that correct? 

Mr. Goins. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Senator Burr. 

Senator Burr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am not sure that 
anybody up here has ever accused the chairman of following any 
dictate from any of the agencies. His record is intact on that. 
[Laughter.] 

Chief Hicks, welcome. 

Mr. Hicks. Thank you. Senator. 

Senator Burr. I find it unfortunate that we have two North 
Carolina entities that don’t necessarily find agreement. And let me 
say this for Chairman McCain’s point, I personally believe we are 
long past the point of a normal process. Because to suggest that we 
took any entity and put them through a criteria that was estab- 
lished well after the Congress spoke, that even if they were 
prioritized to the top of the line would take 15 years I think is just 
an additional injustice that would be at the hands of the Congress. 
So my hope is that members will look at this in the context of the 
precedent that we as a body have done in the past. And as you 
said, the Cherokees were the result of recognition, legislative rec- 
ognition of the Congress of the United States. 

Since 1960, we have had 15 recognitions by the Administration, 
administrative process. We have had 16 recognitions by Congres- 
sional action. Chief Hicks, in 1972, when the Tonto Apache Tribe 
of Arizona was Congressionally recognized, did the Cherokees ob- 
ject to that, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Hicks. To my knowledge. Senator Burr, I don’t believe the 
Cherokees objected to that. However, I would like to say that each 
one of these individual situations that you may bring to light today 
is based on its own merits. 

Senator Burr. And clearly, the points that you raised relative, 
two of them, to the Lumbees, could be applied to any of the 16 that 
I just referred to. In 1978, the Modoc Tribe of Oklahoma, you didn’t 
object to. In 1982, the Cow Creek Band of the Umpqua Indians of 
Oregon, you didn’t disa^ee with Congressional action. 

As a matter of fact, in 1987, what was the original Tiwa Tribe, 
recognized and terminated in the same legislation as the Lumbees, 
were Congressionally recognized but the Cherokees did not object 
to that recognition. In 1988, the Lac Vieux Desert Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa Indians of Michigan, Congressionally recog- 
nized, no objection. The Coquille Tribe of Oregon in 1989, the 
Pokagon Band of the Potowatomi Indians of Michigan in 1994, Lit- 
tle River Band of Ottawa Indians of Michigan, Little Traverse City 
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Band of Indians, all in 1994. No objections. There are objections as 
it relates to Congressional recognition of the Lumbees. 

Now, you raised three points of objection. The third point I find 
somewhat unique, because you said the cost was just too signifi- 
cant. What was the cost of Cherokee recognition? Do you have any 
idea? 

Mr. Hicks. The cost of Cherokee recognition, when thousands of 
the people, thousands of people died on the Trail of Tears, with all 
due respect. Senator. That is the cost of the Cherokee recognition. 

Senator Burr. But you put the objection to the Lumbees, the cost 
to the American taxpayer. We didn’t, I don’t think, as a Congress, 
apply a cost to Cherokee recognition, a cost to the American tax- 
payer. We looked at what we thought was an injustice and we tried 
to correct the injustice. I think that is what we are here today to 
do. I think we look at a mistake in 1956 and we look back and we 
say, had in 1960 Congress been smart enough to recognize the mis- 
take they had made in recognition and termination all in the same 
piece of legislation, they would be done today. Had they recognized 
in 1975, 1985. 

I am not here to try to second guess why brilliant people weren’t 
here then. And I am also here to recognize the fact that brilliant 
people aren’t here today. But as Chairman McCain has proven over 
and over again, sometimes you are at a certain place in time and 
you are asked to deal with things from an equality standpoint. I 
think that is where we are, as it relates to this. 

I think I would ask you, do you think the Lumbees, since 1956, 
have been treated fairly and equitably? 

Mr. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, can I respond? 

Senator Burr. The question was to you. 

Mr. Hicks. I want to just point out in regards to your argument 
with the 1956 act, I think it was very clear at that point in time, 
with the other transactions that took place, and as your example 
with the Tiwa, it was very clear and Congress was very clear in 
regard to recognition and termination at that point. In regard to 
the 1956 act as it applies to the Lumbee, again, that act, as I inter- 
pret it and many others have, is that it only commemorated a 
name change and did not recognize, nor did it terminate an Indian 
tribe. 

The second point. Senator, is the CBO has calculated the effect 
of potentially the third largest Indian tribe in the United States to 
be close to, over a 4-year period, $700 million to the budget of this 
U.S. Government. 

Senator Burr. But you. Chief Hicks, have suggested that what 
Congress should do is to follow the BIA process, seven steps of cri- 
teria, of which cost is not one of them. But you suggest that we 
should incorporate cost into whether we get involved or not. 

My only point is to point out that Congress will have to make 
a decision of the chairman, the vice chairman, both of whom, I 
trust their experience in this extremely much. If in fact the Con- 
gress of the United States chooses the BIA process, they may be 
recognized. I will still, as a member, look back and say that we did 
an injustice to a group who sought recognition and we may go then, 
not just since 1956 to the year 2006, but 15, 20, or 25 years from 
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now, before they might even find out yes or no. I think it is an in- 
justice today, I think it would be an injustice to go that long. 

Let me, if I could, Mr. Chairman, just turn to Ms. Locklear for 
a second. I would like you to fill in any blanks that may have been 
left open by Mr. Fleming as it related to the Indian Reorganization 
Act in the 1930’s, the Indian Affairs recommendation that Lumbee 
set land aside. Can you shed any light on that whole transition? 

Ms. Locklear. Yes, Senator; there is an extensive administra- 
tive record in that regard. Shortly after the passage of the Indian 
Reorganization Act, Mr. Fleming is correct, the Department did 
make an effort to outreach to groups all over the United States, in- 
cluding the Lumbee Tribe. There was correspondence between 
Commissioner Collier at the time where Commissioner Collier en- 
couraged the tribal leadership, to the Lumbee tribal leadership, to 
contact the Solicitor’s office at the Department of the Interior with 
regard to the possibility of obtaining recognition under the Indian 
Reorganization Act. 

They did so and received a letter from Felix Cohen who was the 
Solicitor of the Department of the Interior at the time, and of 
course, the preeminent author of the leading handbook on Federal 
Indian law. And Mr. Cohen wrote directly to the Lumbee leader- 
ship advising that the Indian Reorganization Act was available to 
the tribe, that if they were able to obtain certification of members 
of the tribe, as one-half or more Indian blood, those individuals 
could request the Department to take land into trust, adopt a con- 
stitution and thereby become organized. 

The tribe immediately did so and the Department dispatched Dr. 
Seltzer to the community in 1936 to engage in the process that 
Chairman Goins described. That did result in the certification of 
some individuals as half blood in the community. Only some, be- 
cause very few Lumbees decided to subject themselves to that in- 
trusive examination. 

At the end of the day, though, that failed as well, because the 
Department declined to take land into trust for the tribe, so that 
the tribe could not adopt a constitution. So that is yet again an- 
other administrative process that the tribe attempted to take ad- 
vantage of, but failed because the Department opposed recognition 
of the tribe. 

Senator Burr. And can you, Ms. Locklear, shed any light on the 
1912 and 1915 visits by the individuals? 

Ms. Locklear. Yes, Senator Burr; those came in response to bills 
that had been introduced by Congress to recognize the tribe. And 
let me add as a footnote there that if you look at the history of 
those bills, and much has been made about the various names that 
the tribe sought recognition under, or had been denominated by. 
Those were not names that were selected by the tribe. Those were 
names that were imposed on the tribe by the State of North Caro- 
lina. And the history of the recognition effort by the Lumbees 
shows that as soon as the State of North Carolina passed a State 
law recognizing the tribe under a certain name, then the delega- 
tion, the Congressional delegation introduced virtually the identical 
bill that the State had passed to obtain Federal recognition on the 
same terms. 
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The tribe was never asked itself what its name would be until 
1953, when it finally adopted the name Lumbee. Those studies fol- 
lowed two of those bills that had been introduced by the Congres- 
sional delegation to obtain recognition from the Congress shortly 
after recent legislation by the State. And at the Congress’ request, 
the Department of the Interior dispatched special Indian agents to 
Robeson County to conduct an investigation of the tribe. Both of 
those investigations, which are included in the material that Chair- 
man Goins asked to be made a part of the record, clearly dem- 
onstrate the Indian ancestry of the community, the strong ties of 
the community, the political authority and leadership within the 
community. In fact, one of those reports says that in the opinion 
of that investigator, the majority of the Indians in Robeson County 
are probably three-quarters or more Indian blood. 

Some of those reports actually recommended the Department 
support recognition of the tribe. But again, largely because of rea- 
sons of cost, the Department declined to do so. They opposed those 
bills and the bills were defeated. 

Senator Burr. Ms. Locklear, thank you for the clarification. It is 
incredibly apparent that Congress has had more involvement in 
this process of Lumbee recognition than just the 1956 act. It dates 
back quite a ways. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out that we are blessed in North 
Carolina both with the Lumbees and the Eastern Band of the 
Cherokees, more importantly with the leadership of Chief Hicks 
and of Chief Goins. These two organizations are represented in an 
incredibly effective way, and I would like to thank both of them for 
being here as well as Mr. Campisi. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Chief Hicks, how many people died in the trail of tears? 

Mr. Hicks. Estimates are about 5,000 people, sir, about one-third 
of the Cherokee Nation at that point in time. 

The Chairman. Senator Dorgan. 

Senator Dorgan. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

First of all, thanks to those of you who have come today to ap- 
pear as witnesses. I know that many have driven some ways to be 
a part of this. As I indicated when I gave an opening statement, 
when I tried to get a time line of what all this means, it goes back 
centuries. So might I ask how many are here from the Lumbee Na- 
tion, Lumbee Tribe? 

[Show of hands.] 

Senator Dorgan. Let me say that obviously there is some con- 
troversy here. These are not easy issues, but I think all of our wit- 
nesses have presented some very significant information to us with 
which Senator McCain, myself and other members of this commit- 
tee can begin to evaluate what the proper response is. And I thank 
Senator Burr and our colleagues who have appeared, the Congress- 
man and Senator Dole. 
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So I think rather than ask a series of questions, I am scheduled 
to speak to an Indian education summit that is occurring now, so 
rather than ask a series of questions, I just want to say a special 
thank you for the presentations you have made. I think they are 
heart-felt and they address a very important issue and one that we 
will consider seriously. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. I thank the witnesses. This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:15 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 




APPENDIX 


Additional Material Submitted for the Record 


Prepared Statement of Jack Campisi, anthropologist consultant, Lumbee 
Tribe, North Carolina 

I hold a doctorate in anthropology, have dedicated my career to research in tribal 
communities, and have taught these subjects as an adjunct professor at Wellesley 
College. Between 1982 and 1988, I conducted a number of studies for the Lumbee 
Tribe of North Carolina. Each of these included fieldwork in the community for peri- 
ods of time var 3 dng from 1 week to 3 weeks. In all, I spent more than 20 weeks 
in Robeson County carrjdng out a variety of research projects. Besides being respon- 
sible for synthesizing the thousands of pages of documentation collected during the 
10 years it took to carryout the archival research, and for designing and carr 3 ring 
out the community research, I had the honor of writing the petition that was sub- 
mitted on December 17, 1987, to the Branch of Acknowledgment and Research [now 
the Office of Federal Acknowledgment] under the Federal regulations that govern 
acknowledgment of eligible Indian tribes, 25 C.F.R. Part 183. Specifically, I drafted 
the Historical Narrative section, and researched and wrote the sections dealing with 
community and political continuity. Subsequent to the completion of the petition, I 
continued research with the Lumbee Tribe, most recently in 2002. The material that 
follows is based on my 20 years’ research on the tribe’s history and community. 

Over the course of the past 25 years, I have worked on 28 tribal petitions for Fed- 
eral acknowledgment. None has exceeded the Lumbee petition in documentation and 
no group has exhibited more evidence of community cohesion and political continu- 
ity than the Lumbee Tribe. It is my professional opinion that the Lumbee Tribe ex- 
ists as an Indian tribe and has done so over history. I will outline below the main 
arguments and evidence in support of this conclusion. 

At the time of sustained white contact, there existed a Cheraw-Indian community 
precisely where the Lumbees reside today. A 1725 map made by John Herbert 
showed the Cheraw Tribe between the Pee Dee River and Drowning Creek. In 1737, 
John Thompson purchased land in the same general area from the Cheraw, and in 
1754, Governor Arthur Dobbs of North Carolina identified on “Drowning Creek on 
the head of Little Pedee 50 families a mix Crew [or Breed] a lawless people filled 
the lands without patent or paying quit rents shot a surveyor for coming to view 
vacant lands being enclosed by great swamps.” A document written in 1771 refers 
to “the Charraw Settlement” on Drowning Creek, and another document dated 1773 
contains a list of names that connect this community to the Cheraw in 1737. Some 
of the same surnames as today’s Lumbee population appeared on the list: Ivey, 
Sweat, Groom, Locklear, Chavis, Dees, and Grant (see Dr. James H. Merrill letter 
to Congressman Charlie Rose, October 18, 1989 for further discussion), attached to 
this statement. The 1790 Federal census identifies families with these same sur- 
names around Drowning Creek and modern day enrolled Lumbees can prove genea- 
logical descent from those Indians. Thus, the community mentioned in the ref- 
erences cited in above and the community of Indians described in 19th century docu- 
ments were the same, and were the antecedents of today’s Lumbee Tribe. 

( 37 ) 
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The Federal census records are by far the best source of evidence concerning the 
early Lumbee community. It is clear from the names of the heads of households that 
the area of Robeson County around Drowning Creek, renamed the Lumber River in 
1809 by the State legislature, was occupied almost exclusively by tribal members. 
Based on the 1850 census (the first census to provide the names of the individual’s 
resident in each household), it is possible to describe the residency patterns of the 
Lumbee community. Thus, there can be no doubt that there was an Indian commu- 
nity present along Drowning Creek from the mid-1700’s, separate from other com- 
munities in the area. It is also certain that this community had a well-established 
leadership structure and that it managed its affairs with relative autonomy. 

The oldest Lumbee community that can be continuously documented was called 
Long Swamp, now called Prospect and located within the core area in Pembroke and 
Smith townships the heart of the modern day Lumbee community. It is also located 
right in the heart of the so-called old field of the Cheraw, documented in land 
records between 1737 and 1739. The earliest census records show the presence in 
this community of an extended Locklear family continuously since 1790. Members 
of this extended family appeared among the tribal leaders, both by descent and mar- 
riage, who petitioned Congress for Federal recognition in 1888. Members of this ex- 
tended family were also among those who were tested by physical anthropologist 
Carl Seltzer in 1936 for blood quantum. This includes Duncan Locklear and Henry 
Locklear, whose pictures are attached. The tribe’s attorney, Arlinda, Locklear, is 
also descended from this extended family. 

Federal census and State court records document the continued existence of a sep- 
arate Indian community meeting in Robeson County during the ante-bellem period. 
Although generally classified as free non-whites during the post-Revolutionary War 
years, the Lumbees appear to have been treated more generously than free blacks, 
being allowed to vote without challenge and to own property. However, in the 1830’s 
two seemingly unrelated actions — one by the national government and the other by 
the State of North Carolina — converged, with disastrous impact on the Indians of 
the State. In 1830, Congress passed legislation providing for the removal of all In- 
dian tribes east of the Mississippi River to land set aside in the “Indian Territory” 
in Oklahoma. Tribes such as the Cherokee and Creek were forced to leave. In the 
climate of removal, it did not benefit a tribe to overtly manifest its identity. 
Lumbees, like other Indians in the State, held their land in severally, but often 
without patents. Thus, they were in a precarious position. 

Added to the problem of tribal survival was the steadily worsening relationship 
between whites and “people of color” in North Carolina following Nat Turner’s upris- 
ing in 1831. In 1835, the State passed a constitutional amendment denying tribal 
members rights they had previously enjoyed. Many refused to abide by the changes 
and some were charged with violations. One case, in particular, went far toward rec- 
ognizing the Lumbees as Indians. In 1857, a William Chavers was arrested and 
charged as “a free person of color” with carrying a shotgun, a violation of State law. 
He was convicted, but promptly appealed, claiming that the law only restricted free 
Negroes, not persons of color. The appeals court reversed the lower court, finding 
that “Free persons of color may be, then, for all we can see, persons colored by In- 
dian blood, or persons descended from Negro ancestors beyond the fourth degree.” 
The following year, in 1859, in another case involving a Lumbee, the appeals court 
held that forcing an individual to display himself before a jury was tantamount to 
compelling him to furnish evidence against himself. These cases generally resulted 
in the Lumbees establishing a special status under the law as Indians, one outside 
the limitations placed on others who were classified as “free persons of color.” From 
1860 on, there is abundant evidence of tribal activity. During the Civil War the 
Lumbee Indians were prohibited from serving in the Confederate Army and were, 
instead, conscripted into labor gangs and assigned to build the fortifications at the 
mouth of the Cape Fear River to protect the city of Wilmington. The conditions were 
harsh and the treatment brutal. Many Lumbee men escaped and returned home 
where they hid out in the swamps of Robeson County. Besides Lumbees, the 
swamps provided a refuge for Union soldiers who had escaped from nearby Confed- 
erate camps. Because of their treatment by the Confederacy, and more particularly 
the Home Guard, the Lumbees gave assistance and protection to the Union soldiers. 
As the number of Lumbees and Union soldiers “la3dng out” increased, so did the 
burden of feeding them. With so many men in hiding or conscripted, there were few 
to do the farm work. Gradually, the attitude of the Lumbees changed from a passive 
one to one marked by belligerence. In short order, a band emerged, led by tbe sons 
of Allen Lowrie. 

Matters came to a head in 1864 when members of the Allen Lowrie family and 
the local authorities came into armed conflict and a number of individuals on both 
sides were killed. In March 1865, the Home Guard captured Allen Lowrie and his 
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son, William, and after holding them for a short time, executed them in a field near 
the father’s house. This was followed by a virtual reign of terror during which the 
Home Guard tortured members of the Lowrie family and their kinsmen in order to 
learn the whereabouts of the band. With the death of his father and brother, Henry 
Berry Lowrie, who was barely 20 years old, took over the leadership of the band. 
For the next decade, led by Henry Berry Lowrie, and with the Indian community’s 
support and protection, the band fought against local authorities who sought by a 
variety of means to oppress the Indian population in Robeson County. The Lowrie 
Band led a struggle that ended only after the disappearance of its leader in 1872, 
and the capture and death of the last of the band members in 1874. Henry Berry 
Lowrie remains a folk hero to the Lumbee Indians and his story is told every year 
in an outdoor drama called “Strike at the Wind.” By the 1870’s, the Lumbees were 
openly acknowledged to be Indians. While the Lowrie Band was carrying out its de- 
fense, others in the tribe were taking equally effective actions to assert their inde- 
pendence. Lumbees were denied access to the white schools in the county and they 
refused to attend the schools for blacks. This impasse was broken in 1885. 

In 1885, the State of North Carolina formally recognized the tribe as the Croatan 
Indians as a means of addressing the school issues. The State statute established 
a school system for the children of tribal members only. Tribal leaders exercised 
complete control over who could attend the schools. Each Lumbee settlement had 
a school committee that determined eligibility. In order to be eligible, an individual 
had to prove Lumbee ancestry back through the fourth generation, that is, back to 
the 1770’s. Because of the rigorous manner in which these rules were enforced in 
the 19th century, school enrollment records provide an accurate basis for determin- 
ing present day membership. 

In 1887, tribal members petitioned the State legislature again, requesting the es- 
tablishment of a normal school to train Indian teachers for the tribe’s schools. Per- 
mission was granted, tribal members raised the funds, and along with some State 
assistance, the normal school began training teachers for the expanding Lumbee 
school system. That normal school has been in operation continually since, evolving 
into Pembroke State University and, recently, the University of North Carolina at 
Pembroke. 

The tribe had difficulty, though, in supporting the Indian normal school finan- 
cially. In 1888, the tribe petitioned Congress for assistance for its normal school. 
The request was sent by the House Committee on Indian Affairs to the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, but no action was taken for nearly 2 years. Finally, in 1890, 
Commissioner Morgan responded to the tribe, telling them that, “So long as the im- 
mediate wards of the Government are so insufficiently provided for, I do not see how 
I can consistently render any assistance to the Croatans or any other civilized 
tribes.” There is no doubt that the Government’s rejection of assistance was based 
solely on economic considerations, the commissioner implying that if sufficient funds 
had been available, services would have been provided to tribes he referred to as 
“civilized.” 

The Lumbees made frequent attempts over the course of the next 50 years to re- 
ceive assistance from the United States. In 1899, Congressman John D. Bellamy in- 
troduced legislation to provide educational assistance for the Croatan Indians (as 
the Lumbees were then called). Again, in 1910 and 1911, legislation was introduced 
in Congress to change the tribe’s name and to establish “. . . a school for the Indians 
of Robeson County, NC.” To secure information on the tribe, the Indian office sent 
Charles F. Pierce, supervisor of Indian schools, to investigate. He reported favorably 
on the tribe, finding “. . . a large majority as being at least three-fourths Indian.’” 
He described them as being law abiding and industrious and “crazy on the subject 
of education.” Pierce had no doubt that the Lumbees were Indians, or that they 
were a tribe. Nor did he doubt that Federal educational assistance would be bene- 
ficial. He opposed the legislation because, in his words, “[a]t the present time it is 
the avowed policy of the Government to require States having an Indian population 
to assume the burden and responsibility for their education, so far as is possible.” 
After lengthy deliberations, the bill passed the Senate, but not the House, because 
the chairman of the House committee felt that the Lumbees were eligible to attend 
the various Indian boarding schools. 

The tribe continued its efforts to secure Federal educational assistance, and in 
1914, sent a delegation to Congress. Another investigation was carried out by the 
Indian Office at the direction of the Senate. Among other things. Special Indian 
Agent, O.M. McPherson found that the tribe had developed an extensive system of 
schools and a complex political organization to represent its interests. He noted that 
the Lumbees were eligible to attend Federal Indian schools, but doubted that these 
schools would meet their needs. His recommendation was that if Congress saw fit 
to establish a school, it should be one emphasizing agricultural and mechanical 
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skills. Again, Congress took no action. Parenthetically, it should be noted that dur- 
ing this period tribal activity was generally at a low level across the United States. 
Not so for the Lumbees, who actively involved their congressmen in their efforts to 
achieve Federal recognition. 

During the 1930’s, the tribe renewed its efforts to achieve Federal recognition. In 
1932, the BIA asked the eminent anthropologist at the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology John Reed Swanton for his professional opinion on the Lumbees. Swanton 
was emphatic concerning their Indian ancestry, specifying a Cheraw and other east- 
ern Siouan Tribes as their ancestry. A later report by Indian Agent Fred Baker 
[1935], who had visited the Lumbee community, gave further support that they con- 
stituted a tribe. Baker discussed a resettlement project with the tribe in which the 
Government would acquire land for the Lumbees’ support, an alternative to the 
share-cropping and credit system then the predominant means of Lumbee liveli- 
hood. Baker reported to Congress: 

It may be said without exaggeration that the plan of the Government meets with 
practically the unanimous support of all of the Indians. I do not recall having heard 
a dissenting voice. They seemed to regard the advent of the U.S. Government into 
their affairs as the dawn of a new day; a new hope and a new vision. . . I find that 
the sense of racial solidarity is growing stronger and that the members of this tribe 
are cooperating more and more with each other with the object in view of promoting 
the mutual benefit of all the members. It is clear to my mind that sooner or later 
Government action will have to be taken in the name of justice and humanity to 
aid them. 

However, the Bureau of Indian affairs did not support recognition of the tribe, de- 
spite four studies that all found the Lumbee to be Indian. The apparent reasons 
were the size of the tribe and the costs to the Government. 

Following the First World War, the Lumbees renewed their efforts, both in the 
State and with Congress, to improve their educational system. At the State level, 
they were able to get an appropriation of $75,000 for capital improvements at the 
Indian Normal School. The issue of the tribe’s name had become a concern, and trib- 
al leaders sought legislation in Congress to recognize the name adopted by the state 
legislature — The Cherokee Indians of Robeson and Adjoining Counties in North 
Carolina. Such a bill was introduced in the Senate in 1924, and at first received 
favorable support from the Secretary of the Interior, although Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs Charles H. Burke opposed the legislation. The Secretary later dropped 
his support and the bill died. 

The efforts to obtain congressional recognition were resumed in 1932. Senator Jo- 
siah W. Bailey submitted a bill designating the Indians of Robeson and adjoining 
counties as “Cherokee Indians,” but this effort also failed. The following year an- 
other bill was proposed, this time designating the tribe as the “Cheraw Indians,” 
at the suggestion of Dr. Swanton. This name caused a split in the tribe, with those 
tribal members led by Joe Brooks favoring it, while others, led by D.F. Lowry oppos- 
ing it, fearing it would jeopardize the tribe’s control over its schools. Because of the 
split in the tribe, the effort failed. 

With the passage of the Indian Reorganization Act, Brooks and his supporters at- 
tempted to organize the tribe under a Federal charter. Because the tribe did not 
possess a land base, it was advised by Assistant Solicitor Felix Cohen to organize 
under the half-blood provision of the act. Cohen urged that the tribe apply for land 
and a charter under the name of the “Siouan Indian Community of Lumber River.” 
Brooks immediately submitted a proposal that mirrored Cohen’s recommendations. 
Over the course of the next 2 years, the two projects of establishing recognition 
under the IRA and receiving land through the Bureau of Indian Affairs proceeded, 
when suddenly, in 1936, the land acquisition proposal was shifted from the BIA to 
the Rural Resettlement Administration, and the land that was to be purchased sole- 
ly for Lumbee use, was opened to non-Indians. After a lengthy struggle. Brooks was 
able to have a part of the land set aside for tribal members, and incorporated under 
the name of the Red Banks Mutual Association. 

The tribe was no more successful in achieving recognition under the IRA. The BIA 
formed a commission of three to investigate the blood quantum of the Lumbees. In 
1936, Dr. Carl C. Seltzer, an anthropologist and member of the commission, visited 
Robeson County on two occasions and took physical data on 209 Indians applying 
for recognition as one-half or more Indian blood. He found that 22 met the criteria. 
They were certified by the Secretary of the Interior. What made Seltzer’s work so 
ludicrous was that in several cases he identified full siblings in different ways, one 
meeting the blood quantum requirement and the other not. 

After the second World War, the Lumbees again tried to achieve Federal recogni- 
tion of their status as an Indian tribe. The issue of their name continued to cause 
them problems so, in 1952, the Lumbee leadership conducted a referendum on the 
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name; at the tribe’s request, the State funded and provided other assistance for the 
conduct of the referendum. Of 2,144 tribal members who voted, all but 35 favored 
the use of the name “Lumbee,” derived from the Lumber River upon which they had 
always dwelled. Armed with this overwhelming support, the leader of the move- 
ment, D.F. Lowry, asked the State legislature to adopt the change. The legislature 
approved the name change in 1953. The Lumbee Tribe then took its case to Con- 
gress, which in 1956 passed the Lumbee bill. 

There can be no doubt that for more than 200 years the Lumbees have been con- 
tinuously and repeatedly recognized as American Indians. This was made explicit 
by the State in the 1880’s and by the Federal Government from at least the begin- 
ning of the 20th century on. Federal and State officials have, on numerous occa- 
sions, reviewed the evidence and at no time have they questioned the fact that the 
tribe consisted of people of Indian descent. Federal reluctance to acknowledge the 
tribe centered on questions involving the extension of services. It was unfortunate 
that each effort by the Lumbees to clarify their Federal status and to receive serv- 
ices coincided with Federal Indian policy shifts away from the trust relationship: 
The General Allotment Act in 1887; the Citizenship Act of 1924, and the termi- 
nation policy of the 1950’s. The exception, the Indian Reorganization Act, which 
could have provided a means to recognition, was subverted by bad anthropology and 
bureaucratic indolence. 

Since the passage of the Lumbee Act, the tribe has faced a steady string of prob- 
lems, beginning with an attempt by the Ku Klux Klan to intimidate tribal members 
in 1958 by a rally held within the Lumbee community. The tribe’s reaction to this 
threat was a spontaneous gathering that drove the klansmen from the field and 
broke up their rally, a confrontation that focused national attention for a time on 
the Lumbee community. The tribal members have exerted their influence in other 
ways. In the 1960’s they organized voter registration drives that made their influ- 
ence felt on local politics, electing members of the tribe to State, county, and local 
public offices. When the local school authorities attempted to integrate only the 
black and Indian schools in the county, tribal members staged sit-ins and filed law- 
suits to prevent the loss of tribal control over the schools. It must be understood 
that the school system was and is a key and integral part of tribal identity, and 
any threat to the tribe’s control would be resisted. And resisted it was! 

While the tribe was struggling to maintain its schools, it was actively opposing 
the so-called “double voting” system, which allowed whites in the towns [which had 
separate school districts] to vote with whites in the county, who were in the minor- 
ity, to maintain white control over the county school system. The students in the 
county school system were predominantly Indian and hlack. Tribal leaders took the 
case to Federal court, and after losing at the district court, won a reversal at the 
court of appeals, thus ending double voting. 

At about the same time, tribal leaders became involved in an issue with high sym- 
bolic value to the tribe. In 1972, the Board of Trustees of Pembroke State University 
decided to demolish the main building on the campus and replace it with another 
structure. Very quickly, a group formed to “Save Old Main.” The group waged a 
statewide and national campaign to save the building, and just at the point when 
it seemed that they would be victorious, the building was burned to the ground. The 
tribe overcame this blow and campaigned hard for the reconstruction of Old Main, 
which they eventually accomplished. The building was completed in 1975 and is now 
the site of the University of North Carolina at Pembroke’s Native American Re- 
source Center. 

Since the end of World War II, the tribe has grown in stature and influence. It 
was a primary mover in the establishment of North Carolina Commission of Indian 
Affairs, an organization that has become a model for state Indian commissions. The 
Lumbees have played an instrumental role in county affairs, where they have rep- 
resented a moderating influence. 

The Lumbee history is one of continual resistance to outside domination, begin- 
ning in the 18th century. In 1754, the ancestors of the Lumhees were described as 
a community of 50 families living on Drowning Creek, “mixt Crew [or breed] a law- 
less people.” In 1773, they were identified as “A List of the Mob Railously Assem- 
bled together in Bladen County [later subdivided to create Robeson County].” In the 
1830’s, Lumbees opposed the laws limiting their freedoms, and in the Civil War and 
Reconstruction years, under the leadership of Henry Berry Lowerie, they actively 
opposed, first the Confederate government, and later the United States. 

The Lumhees are held together by the same mechanisms and values that have 
kept them together for the past 100 years or more, mechanisms and values that are 
typically Indian. First and foremost is the family, which serves as the center of 
Lumbee social activities. There is continual and widespread visiting among adults, 
particularly in the homes of parents and grandparents. Often, children live near 
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their parents on land that was part of the family homestead. Members of families 
speak to and visit each other on an almost daily basis. 

The knowledge that the average Lumbee has of his or her kin is truly astounding. 
It is very common for individuals to be able to trace their parents’ genealogies back 
five or more generations. Not only are individuals able to name their grandparents, 
great grandparents, great great grandparents et cetera, but often they can name the 
siblings of their ancestors, the spouses of their ancestors’ siblings, relate where they 
lived in Robeson County, the church they attended, and the names of their off- 
spring. It is common for an individual to name 200 or 300 individuals as members 
of the immediate family. Every year there are family reunions that attract members 
from all over the country. They vary in size from small gatherings of a few 100 close 
kin to reunions involving 1,000 or more persons. 

This kinship pattern is well illustrated by the mapping of all Lumbee heads of 
household based upon the 1850 Federal census that I prepared for the tribe’s peti- 
tion for Federal acknowledgment. I identified 168 households headed by Lumbees 
in 1850. These heads of household are the ancestors of present day Lumbees and 
include descendants of the Locklear extended family documented on the old Cheraw 
field in 1790. The households were clustered in what is the core area today of the 
Lumbee Tribe; in some areas, such as the Prospect community, the area was almost 
exclusively Lumbee. The households showed an extremely high rate of in-marriage, 
resulting in complex and multiple kinship and marriage ties among the members — 
a pattern that continues today, as discussed below. 

The same kinship pattern is reflected in the list of tribal leaders who appeared 
on the 1887 petition to the State and the 1888 petition to the Congress. When these 
individuals’ relationships, both marital and kin, are mapped, it again reveals a re- 
markably tight community. There are multiple ties, as shown by the chart submit- 
ted by the tribe with its petition for Federal acknowledgment. Thus, the high rates 
of marriage and geographic concentration of tribal members shown today, as dis- 
cussed below, were evident in 1790 and 1850. 

Religion also serves to maintain the social boundaries of the Lumbee Tribe. By 
social boundaries, I mean that there are membership rules, special beliefs and val- 
ues, a unique history, and a system of political authority and decisionmaking that 
marks the Lumbees as a separate community. There are more than 130 Lumbee In- 
dian churches in Robeson County, and with one or two exceptions, each has a 
Lumbee minister. Church membership crosses family lines and settlement areas, 
thus drawing together different sectors of the tribe. 

For the Lumbees, church is more than a religious experience; it is one of their 
most important social activities. It involves many of them on a daily basis. The 
churches have Sunday schools, youth organizations, senior citizens’ programs, Bible 
study programs, and chorus practices, to mention but a few of the activities avail- 
able. It is common for members of the same household to attend different churches, 
and this behavior further acts to bring the tribal membership together. 

An additional and important activity of the churches is to hold an annual “home- 
coming” during the fall. The event is well advertised and individuals come from 
great distances to attend. Homecomings are held on Sundays after church service 
and are open to all Lumbees. Families and friends gather in a church’s fellowship 
hall and share a leisurely meal together. Commonly, there are several hundred trib- 
al members in attendance. Homecomings are informal gatherings which offer oppor- 
tunities for members of a family from different congregations to join with other fam- 
ilies. 

The family and the churches also provide the main avenues for political participa- 
tion. In studying the Lumbee community, it is clear that leadership over the years 
has tended to surface in the same families from generation to generation, something 
like a system of inherited leadership. These leaders have gained prominence 
through their participation in the educational system and as church leaders. In the 
past, many of the tribe’s most dynamic leaders were ministers and teachers. Today, 
there are other avenues for the demonstration of leadership qualities, but family, 
education and religious values still command attention. 

The importance of the role played by the Lumbee churches in the political life of 
the tribe cannot be overstated. During the 1990’s, it was the leadership from the 
churches that initiated and sustained the process for preparing a tribal constitution. 
The delegates to the constitutional convention were selected by the churches and 
represented every segment of the tribe. After nearly 10 years of meetings, negotia- 
tions, court actions, and re-drafts, the constitution was presented to the tribal mem- 
bers for their approval. On November 6, 2001, the tribal members voted on the con- 
stitution. Eighty-five percent of those voting voted in favor of adoption. The ap- 
proved constitution is recognized by the State of North Carolina, and it is the tribe’s 
governing document. 
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To determine the level of geographic concentration of modern day Lumhees, a ran- 
dom sampling of tribal members was prepared. This is a methodology approved by 
the BIA in its analysis of a tribe’s community in the administrative acknowledgment 
process. A 1 percent systematic sample was drawn from the Lumbee membership 
files as of December 2002. Of the 543 files drawn, 29 were found to contain the 
name of deceased individuals, or were missing from the files, leaving a balance of 
514 files. This corresponds closely with the number of active members [52,850] as 
reported to the Lumbee Tribal Council in December 2002. 

The residency pattern of the Lumbee tribal members is divided into three cat- 
egories: Core area where the tribal members live in either exclusively or nearly ex- 
clusively Lumbee geographical areas; those living somewhere in North Carolina; and 
those living elsewhere. Included in the first category are the following communities 
in Robeson County: Pembroke, Maxton, Rowland, Lumberton, Fairmont, St. Paul’s, 
and Red Springs. Within these communities are areas that are exclusively [or nearly 
so] occupied by Lumhees. These areas are reflected on the attached map. 

The data show that of the 511 for whom there was residency data, 330 [64.6 per- 
cent] live in the core area, 102 [19.9 percent] live in the State of North Carolina, 
and the 79 [16.4 percent] live elsewhere, almost all of them in the United States. 
This high degree of geographic concentration establishes the existence of a Lumbee 
community, even without any further evidence. See discussion below. Based on cen- 
sus and other data, the Tribe demonstrates the same high level of geographic con- 
centration going back well into the nineteenth century, or as far as there are data 
available. 

A second indication of community is the level of in-marriage within a community. 
Using the same sample, there were 276 records that provided information on the 
age and marital status of individuals. Of these, 49 were younger than 16, the age 
selected as marriageable. Another 23 were identified as single, leaving 204 with 
known marriage partners. Of this number 143 [70 percent] were married to another 
Lumbee tribal member. Of the remaining 61, 59 were married to non-Indians and 
2 were married to members of other tribes. Again, this high in-marriage rate estab- 
lishes the existence of a Lumbee community, even without any further evidence. See 
discussion below. As with residency, based on census and other data, it is certain 
that the Tribe can demonstrate comparably high in-marriage rates for the preceding 
periods, going back well into the nineteenth century, or as far as there are data 
available. 

As discussed above, the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina organized, ran, and 
largely financed its own school system and teacher’s training college for nearly 100 
years. It has had and continues to have a complex network of churches that exclu- 
sively or nearly exclusively serve the tribal members. Many of these churches are 
tied together by three exclusively Lumbee 10 organizations — the Burnt Swamp Bap- 
tist Association [60 churches], the North Carolina Conference of the Methodist 
Church [12 churches], and the Lumber River Holiness Methodist Conference [9 
churches]. The others are non-affiliated. All of these demonstrate clear political au- 
thority within the community that is accepted as such by the outside world. 

A specific example of tribal political authority in the education context is illus- 
trative. In 1913, State Attorney General Thomas Bickett issued an opinion that the 
Robeson County Board of Education, then controlled by non-Indians, had authority 
to overrule a Lumbee Indian school committee’s decision to exclude a child who did 
not meet the tribe’s eligibility requirements from an Indian school. This was unac- 
ceptable to the tribe. Tribal leaders sought and obtained State legislation in 1921 
that reaffirmed the tribe’s authority to determine eligibility to attend the Lumbee 
schools. 

Another example of Lumbee political autonomy outside the context of education 
involved the ultimate political control — the ability to directly elect leadership for the 
Town of Pembroke located in the heart of the Lumbee community and occupied al- 
most exclusively by Indians. At the time of its incorporation in 1895, State law re- 
quired that public officials of the town be appointed by the Governor rather than 
elected — the only incorporated town in the State so governed. Under pressure from 
Lumbee tribal leaders, this State law was changed in 1945 to allow for direct elec- 
tion of town officials by the residents there, just as in all other incorporated towns 
in the State. Since then, the mayor and town council of Pembroke have all been 
Lumbee Indians. 

From the 1960’s on, the Lumbee leadership sought to maintain control over their 
schools and college, and when that was no longer possible, to share political power 
in Robeson County. They instituted lawsuits to abolish double voting, fought to save 
the college’s main administration building, and when that burned down, to have it 
rebuilt, and elect Lumbee leaders to county positions. The tribe submitted a petition 
for Federal recognition under 25 CRF 83. Finally, beginning in 1993, the tribe began 
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the process that eventually led in 2002 to the present constitution and tribal govern- 
ment. The process started with funds from a Methodist Church grant, the delegates 
were chosen from the participating churches, and the process was deeply influenced 
by church leaders. The results were overwhelming endorsed by the tribal population 
in two referenda — 1994 and 2001. 

In 1978, the Department of the Interior established a regulatory process for the 
acknowledgment of Indian tribes. 25 C.F.R. Part 83. The Department has deter- 
mined that the Lumbee Tribe is not eligible for this administrative process because 
of the 1956 Lumbee Act. However, the history and data establish that the tribe 
nonetheless meets the seven mandatory criteria used in the Department’s regula- 
tions to define an Indian tribe. Those seven mandatory criteria are: 

(a) identification as an American Indian entity on a substantially continuous basis 
since 1900; 

(b) a predominant portion of the petitioning group comprises a distinct community 
and has existed as a community from historical times until the present; 

(c) the petitioner has maintained political influence or authority over its members 
as an autonomous entity from historical times until the present; 

(d) a copy of the group’s present governing document including its membership 
criteria; 

(e) the petitioner’s membership consists of individuals who descend from a histori- 
cal Indian tribe or tribes which combined and functioned as a single autonomous 
political entity; 

(f) the membership of the petitioning group is composed principally of persons who 
are not members of any acknowledged North American Indian tribe; 

(g) Neither the petitioner nor its members are the subject of congressional legisla- 
tion that has expressly terminated or forbidden the Federal relationship. 

Criterion (a) Identification as an Indian entity 

This criterion can be met by showing evidence of Federal, State, or county rela- 
tionships, or identification by historians or social scientists, in books or newspapers, 
or by relationships with other tribes or national, regional or state Indian organiza- 
tions since 1900. There are repeated and numerous identifications of the Lumbee 
Tribe as an Indian entity since 1900, as shown in the summary of the tribe’s efforts 
to obtain Federal recognition above. There can be no serious question that the 
Lumbee Tribe can and has demonstrated this criterion. 

Criterion (b) Community 

This criterion provides a number of ways to demonstrate community, foremost 
among these are rates of marriage and residency patterns. The regulations provide 
that an Indian group has conclusively demonstrated this criterion by proof that 50 
percent or more of its members reside in a geographical area composed exclusively 
or almost exclusively of tribal members, or that at least 50 percent of its members 
are married to other tribal members. These are the so-called high evidence stand- 
ards. As established above, the Lumbee Tribe meets both these high evidence stand- 
ards, both historically and in modem times. This means that the Lumbee Tribe has 
conclusively demonstrated community as defined by the regulations, typically the 
most difficult part of the administrative process for petitioning tribes. 

Criterion (c) Political 

The regulations provide that if community is proven by high evidence as exhibited 
by the Lumbee community, this is considered conclusive proof of political authority 
as well. In other words, the same high evidence of community exhibited by the 
Lumbee also conclusively demonstrates political authority for the Lumbee Tribe, 
both historically and in modern times. In addition, the actual evidence of political 
authority summarized above — from the substantial and active political relationship 
maintained with the State of North Carolina since 1885, repeated efforts organized 
by tribal leaders to obtain Federal recognition, and persistent resistance to chal- 
lenges to tribal independence — show vibrant and effective political leadership within 
the tribe, both historically and in modern times. 

Criterion (d) Governance 

This criterion requires that a petitioner submit either a statement describing its 
system of governance or its governing document. By the adoption of a tribal con- 
stitution, one that has been recognized by the State of North Carolina, the tribe 
clearly demonstrates this criterion. 

Criterion (e) Descent from a historical tribe or tribes 

As to criterion (e). Dr. John R. Swanton, a member of the staff of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, a Federal Government agency, and one of the Nation’s fore- 
most anthropologists and experts on American Indian tribes, particularly in the 
southeast, concluded in the early 1930’s that the Lumbees are descended predomi- 
nantly from Cheraw Indians. The Department of the Interior adopted this position 
in its 1934 statement to Congress on one of the proposed recognition bills, relying 
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on Dr. Swanton’s report. This has also been confirmed and supported by scholars 
such as Dr. William C. Sturtevant, Chief Ethnologist of the Smithsonian Institution 
and general editor of the Handbook of American Indians and Dr. James Merrell, 
Professor of History, Vassar College, and a leading authority on the colonial Caroli- 
nas. Both of their statements are attached. 

Criterion (f) Petitioner’s members are not members of any federally recog- 
nized tribe 

The members of the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina are not members of any fed- 
erally recognized tribe. This can be demonstrated by a review of the tribe’s genea- 
logical data. 

Criterion (g) The petitioner has not been the subject of a Federal termi- 
nation act 

The Solicitor for the Department of the Interior has determined that the 1956 
Lumbee Act is an act forbidding the Federal relationship. 

Summary 

Typically, Indian tribes petitioning for acknowledgment under the administrative 
process have most difficulty with criteria (b) and (c), community and political au- 
thority respectively. Every tribe that has been denied acknowledgment through the 
process to date has failed because of the inability to prove these criteria, and per- 
haps others. As demonstrated above, the Lumbee Tribe’s case on these criteria is 
so strong as to be conclusive. In light of the heavily documented history of the tribe 
since 1900, neither can there be any doubt about the Tribe’s ability to demonstrate 
the other criteria. 

In the past few years, the BIA has opposed bills to recognize the Lumbee. The 
Bureau has complained that there is too little data, specifically that a genealogical 
link between the Cheraw Tribe on Drowning Creek and the present-day Lumbee 
Tribe on the renamed Lumber River cannot be made, despite the occurrence of 
shared and uncommon surnames. Of course, the failure of the dominant society to 
record the births and deaths of Lumbees before 1790 is no fault of the tribe; nor 
does this absence suggest that the Lumbee Tribe is not descended from the Cheraw 
Tribe. In fact, the Department testified in 1934 that the tribe was descended from 
the Cheraw Tribe, based upon the work of the eminent Dr. Swanton. The Depart- 
ment’s earlier opinion is also corroborated by the professional opinions of Drs. 
Sturtevant and Merrill. Thus, the Department’s more recent view should be taken 
as more intellectual curiosity than serious doubt about the origins of the tribe. And 
this new found curiosity should be judged in the context of the Department’s long- 
standing determination to oppose recognition of the tribe, even in the face of its past 
judgment that the Lumbees truly are an Indian tribe. 

The extensive record of the tribe’s history in the 18th, 19th, and 20th centuries 
establish that the Lumbee Indians constitute an Indian tribe as that term is defined 
in the Department of the Interior’s acknowledgment regulations. The tribe fails only 
on the last criterion, that is. Congress has prohibited the Department from acting 
on the Tribe’s petition in the 1956 Lumbee Act. Thus, the Congress can act on S. 
660 with full confidence that the Lumbees are, in fact, an Indian tribe. 


Prepared Statement of R. Lee Fleming, Director, Office of Federal 
Acknowledgment, Department of the Interior 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. My name is Lee 
Fleming and I am the director of the Office of Federal Acknowledgment at the De- 
partment of the Interior [Department]. I am here today to provide the Administra- 
tion’s testimony on S. 660, the Lumbee Recognition Act. The recognition of the con- 
tinued existence of another sovereign is one of the most solemn and important re- 
sponsibilities delegated to the Secretary of the Interior, which the Department ad- 
ministers through its acknowledgment regulations at 25 C.F.R. Part 83. Federal ac- 
knowledgment, or recognition, of tribal status enables Indian tribes to participate 
in Federal programs and establishes a government-to-government relationship be- 
tween the United States and the Indian tribe. Acknowledgment carries with it cer- 
tain immunities and privileges, which may include exemptions from State and local 
jurisdiction and the ability of newly acknowledged Indian tribes to undertake 
unique economic opportunities. 

Under the Department’s acknowledgment regulations, petitioning groups must 
demonstrate that they meet each of the seven mandatory criteria. The petitioner 
must: 

(1) demonstrate that it has been identified as an American Indian entity on a sub- 
stantially continuous basis since 1900; 
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(2) show that a predominant portion of the petitioning group comprises a distinct 
community and has existed as a community from historical times until the present; 

(3) demonstrate that it has maintained political influence or authority over its 
members as an autonomous entity from historical times until the present; 

(4) provide a copy of the group’s present governing document including its mem- 
bership criteria; 

(5) demonstrate that its membership consists of individuals who descend from an 
historical Indian tribe or from historical Indian tribes that combined and functioned 
as a single autonomous political entity and provide a current membership list; 

(6) show that the membership of the petitioning group is composed principally of 
persons who are not members of any acknowledged North American Indian tribe; 
and 

(7) demonstrate that neither the petitioner nor its members are the subject of con- 
gressional legislation that has expressly terminated or forbidden the Federal rela- 
tionship. 

A criterion is considered met if the available evidence establishes a reasonable 
likelihood of the validity of the facts relating to that criterion. 

The Department recognizes that under the U.S. Constitution Indian Commerce 
Clause, Congress has the authority to recognize a “distinctly Indian community” as 
an Indian tribe. But along with that authority, it is important that all parties have 
the opportunity to review all the information available before recognition is granted. 
That is why the Department of the Interior supports a recognition process that re- 
quires groups go through the Federal acknowledgment process because it provides 
a deliberative uniform mechanism to review and consider groups seeking Indian 
tribal status. Notwithstanding that preference, the Department recognizes that 
some legislation is needed given the unique status of certain Indians in North Caro- 
lina. 

In 1956, Congress designated Indians then “residing in Robeson and adjoining 
counties of North Carolina” as the “Lumbee Indians of North Carolina” in the Act 
of June 7, 1956 (70 Stat. 254). Congress went on to note the following: 

Nothing in this act shall make such Indians eligible for any services per- 
formed by the United States for Indians because of their status as Indians, 
and none of the statutes of the United States which affect Indians because 
of their status as Indians shall be applicable to the Lumbee Indians. 

In 1989, the Department’s Office of the Solicitor advised that the 1956 Act forbade 
the Federal relationship within the meaning of the acknowledgment regulations, 
and that the Lumbee Indians were therefore precluded from consideration for Fed- 
eral acknowledgment under the administrative process. Because of the 1956 Act, 
le^slation is necessary for the Lumbee Indians to be afforded the opportunity to pe- 
tition for tribal status under the Department’s regulations. The Department would 
welcome the opportunity to assist the Congress in drafting such legislation. 

If Congress elects to bypass the regulatory process in favor of legislative recogni- 
tion of the Lumbee in a manner granting full sovereign rights, then the Department 
makes the following comments on S. 660, as currently drafted. 

S. 660 extends Federal recognition to the “Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina” and 
permits any other group of Indians in Robeson and adjoining counties whose mem- 
bers are not enrolled in the Lumbee Tribe to petition under the Department’s ac- 
knowledgment regulations. The Office of Federal Acknowledgment has received let- 
ters of intent to petition from six groups that may overlap with each other. In addi- 
tion, we have identified over 80 names of groups that derive from these counties 
and are affected by the 1956 Lumbee Act. Some of these groups claim to be the 
“Lumbee” Tribe. Therefore, we recommend Congress clarify the Lumbee group that 
would be granted recognition under this bill. Not doing so could potentially expose 
the Federal Government to unwarranted lawsuits and possibly delay the recognition 
process. 

One of the benefits or privileges available to recognized Indian tribes is the ability 
to conduct gaming under the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act [IGRA]. Under S. 660, 
any fee land that the Lumbee seeks to convey to the United States to be held in 
trust shall be considered an “on-reservation” trust acquisition if the land is located 
within Robeson County, North Carolina, and gaming will be allowed on those lands 
under the provisions of IGRA. Prior to conducting class III gaming, the Lumbee 
Tribe of North Carolina would need to negotiate a gaming compact with the State 
of North Carolina. In addition, the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina must have lands 
taken into trust. Generally, if a tribe wants to game on land taken into trust after 
the passage of IGRA, it must go through the two-part determination described in 
26 U.S.C. §2719(b)(l)(A). This process requires the Secretary to determine, after 
consultation with the tribe and the local community, that gaming is in the best in- 
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terest of the tribe and its members and not detrimental to the local community. If 
the Secretary makes that determination in favor of allowing gaming, then the gam- 
ing still cannot occur without the Governor’s concurrence. 

Under S. 660, the State of North Carolina has jurisdiction over criminal and civil 
offenses and actions on lands within North Carolina owned by or held in trust for 
the Lumbee Tribe or “any dependent Indian community of the Lumbee Tribe.” The 
legislation, however, does not address the State’s civil regulatory jurisdiction, which 
includes jurisdiction over gaming, zoning, and environmental regulations. 

We are concerned with the provision requiring the Secretary, within 1 year, to 
verify the tribal membership and then to develop a determination of needs and 
budget to provide Federal services to the Lumbee group’s eligible members. Under 
the provisions of this bill, the “Lumbee Tribe”, which the Department understands 
includes over 40,000 members, would be eligible for benefits, privileges and immuni- 
ties that are similar to those possessed by other federally recognized Indian tribes. 
In our experience verifying a tribal roll is an extremely involved and complex under- 
taking that can take several years to resolve with much smaller tribes. While we 
believe there are approximately 40,000 members, we do not currently have access 
to the Lumbee’s tribal roll and thus do not have the appropriate data to estimate 
the time to verify them nor do we know how many Lumbee members may be eligible 
to participate in Federal needs based programs. Moreover, S. 660 is silent as to the 
meaning of verification for inclusion on the Lumbee group’s tribal roll. 

In addition, section 3 may raise a constitutional problem by purporting to require 
the President to submit annually to the Congress as part of his annual budget sub- 
mission a budget that is recommended by the head of an executive department for 
programs, services and benefits to the Lumbee. Under the Recommendations Clause 
of the United States Constitution, the President submits for the consideration of 
Congress such measures as the President judges necessary and expedient. 

should Congress choose not to enact S. 660, the Department feels that at a mini- 
mum, Congress should amend the 1956 Act to afford the Lumbee Indians the oppor- 
tunity to petition for tribal status under the Department’s acknowledgment regula- 
tions. 

This concludes my prepared statement. I would be happy to answer any questions 
the committee may have. 


Prepared Statement of Hon. Robin Hayes, U.S. Representative from North 

Carolina 

Chairman McCain and Vice Chairman Dorgan, I appreciate you taking the time 
to hold this hearing on the Lumbee Recognition Act, S. 660. Since I have been in 
Congress, I have worked hard to see that the Lumbee Tribe receives full Federal 
recognition. 

As you know, this past June marks the 50th anniversary of the 1956 Lumbee Act, 
which acknowledged the Lumbee Tribe as an Indian tribe; however. Congress with- 
held giving the tribe full Federal recognition. I know Senator Dole and Senator Burr 
are working hard to garner strong support the Lumbee Recognition Act, and I ap- 
preciate their leadership on this issue in the Senate. 

I am a proud original cosponsor of the House companion bill, H.R. 21, which was 
sponsored by my friend and colleague Congressman Mike McIntyre. Mike has been 
a tireless advocator of the Lumbee Tribe and it has been a pleasure working with 
him on this issue as well. 

The Lumbee Indian Tribe has an extensive history in North Carolina ranging 
back to 1724 on Drowning Creek, which is now referred to as the Lumbee River. 
The Lumbee Tribe has been recognized by the State of North Carolina since 1885. 
The Lumbee Tribe has over 40,000 members and is the largest tribe in the State 
of North Carolina. 

The 8th District, which I serve, is home to many of the Lumbees that reside in 
North Carolina, primarily in Hoke, Scotland, and Cumberland counties. I strongly 
believe that these important members of my constituency deserve Federal recogni- 
tion so they are able to receive various Bureau of Indian Affairs and other Federal 
Government services and programs they rightly deserve. 

The heritage of the Lumbee Tribe is as strong today as when first recognized by 
North Carolina and the tribe should be proud of the rich and valued cultural con- 
tribution they have given to our communities. It is my hope that we as a Congress 
do what the Federal Government should have done decades ago and give the 
Lumbee Tribe the distinction of a federally recognized tribe. 

Thank you all again for holding this hearing. I look forward to continuing to work 
with you all on this important issue. 
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Summary of Concerns of The Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas re S. 660 

Executive Summary 

1 . S. 660 inaccurately assumes and relies on prior recognition that was specifically never 
granted. There has been no prior “recognition” of the Lumbee as an American Indian 
Tribe. 

2. S. 660 ignores repeated and consistent prior denial of general Indian benefits to the 
Lumbee and certain other tribes alleged to have been Lumbee under other names. 

3. S. 660 ignores well-documented and consistently recurring concerns about Lumbee 
“tribal” history and Indian ancestry. 

4. S. 660 would set dangerous precedent by extending federal tribal benefits to an alleged 
Indian “tribe” that has not met federal administrative criteria for recognition of Indian 
tribes, 

5. S. 660 would be a disservice to Indian Country by compounding the confusion among 
Americans as to who is and is not an American Indian. 

6. S. 660 would be a disservice to Indian Country by adding a large and diverse group of 
new beneficiaries of uncertain ancestry when tribal programs are already being cut for 
lack of funds. 

7. The Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas would be disenfranchised by S. 660. 


1 
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Summary of Concerns of The Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas re S. 660 

Several aspects of the Lumbee recognition bill, S. 660, serve to inaccurately represent the 
Lumbee and the history of Indians in the Carolinas. The Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the 
Carolinas would like to provide clarification on those points. 

First, the bill now under consideration, S. 660, states incorrectly that “in 1956 the 
Congress of the United States acknowledged the Lumbee Indians as an Indian tribe.” See tab 5. 
Acknowledgment and recognition are terms of art indicating that federal benefits will be due a 
tribe. The Lumbee have used these terms so as to confuse their meaning in common usage with 
their legal connotations with respect to federal benefits for Indian tribes. The 1956 Act 
specifically did not bestow federal recognition on the Lumbee. Nor is the last sentence of 
Section 1 of the 1 956 Act properly characterized as a “termination clause.” There was never any 
recognition of the Lumbee to terminate. 

We have attached for your reference part of the transcript of a July 22, 1 955 hearing on 
the Lumbee bill H.R. 4656, which became the 1956 Lumbee Act, and an excerpt from the 
Congressional Record in which Congressman Ertel Carlyle, the sponsor of the 1956 Lumbee 
Act, assured legislators that the Lumbee sought a name only and said they would not come 
back to Congress seeking benefits. See tabs 9 and 10. When Congressman Ford asked if the 
Lumbee bill, "if enacted, would in any way whatsoever commit the Federal Government in the 
future to the furnishing of services or monetary sums" Mr. Carlyle assured him that "the bill does 
not provide for that nor is it expected that it will cost the Government one penny." Tab 10. 

During the July 22, 1955 hearing on H.R. 4656, Congressman Aspinall from Colorado 
asked Reverend Lowery, testifying on behalf of the Lumbee “Brotherhood,” whether any 
members of his organization “after you might receive this designation [name only] . . . would 
come to Congress and ask for any of the benefits that otherwise go to Indian Tribes.” Rev. 
Lowery replied, “No Sir. We would leave the county before we would come under a 
reservation or anything like wards of the Government.” Tab 9 at 17. 

Those assurances appear to have been forgotten as the Lumbee now portray the 1956 Act 
as federal “recognition” of their “tribe.” The record from that era clearly shows that legislators 
specifically intended that the 1956 Lumbee Act not constitute federal recognition, then or in the 
future. Senator Dole and others have said that S. 660 “is about fairness - about righting a 
wrong.” The 1956 Lumbee Act was not unfair. Instead, it is exactly what a group of people in 
North Carolina, allegedly Indians, asked for-to be called Lumbee Indians. 

There is no wrong to be righted. Instead, full federal recognition of the Lumbee Tribe 
directly by Congress, without the benefit of BlA’s administrative recognition procedures, would 
be unfair to Indian Country and to the American people while leaving The Tuscarora 
Nation of Indians of the Carolinas stranded and disenfranchised. Many Americans who 
believe in fulfilling the United States’ treaty and statutory obligations to Native Americans are 
nevertheless uncertain as to who is and is not a Native American and entitled to benefits. For 
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Congress to bypass the administrative procedures that were designed to answer that question 
would be a disservice to Indian Country and would merely serve to compound uncertainty over 
tribal identity. 

The legislative history of earlier bills dealing with Indians and alleged Indians in North 
Carolina share a common theme, which is consistent with the intent of Congress in 1956 not to 
provide full recognition and benefits to the Lumbee. For example, the Senate Committee on 
Indian Affairs amended S. 1632 in 1934 to adopt the recommendation of the Secretary of Interior 
that “nothing contained herein shall be construed as conferring Federal wardship or any other 
governmental rights or benefits upon such Indians.” Contrary to Lumbee attorney Arlinda 
Locklear’s assertion that this language was added “because of the expense of providing federal 
Indian services to the Indians” [variously called Cherokee, Siouan, Cheraw, Croatan, etc.], the 
language was in fact added simply because 

the United States has never entered into treaty relations with, or provided 
benefits for, the Croatans; . . .such assistance or lands as have been given them 
have been from the local or State government; . . . their status is similar to that 
of other citizens of like class in the State in which they reside, and . . .North 
Carolina maintains a system of schools for them. It is further shown that the 
Federal Government is in no way indebted to them; and that if by enrollment 
and recognition as provided in the bill mentioned they are seeking assistance of 
the Government, such claims for assistance have no merit other than that which 
would attach to other needy citizens in the various States. 

S. Rep. No. 73-204 at 2, January 23, 1934. Tab 6. 

Again, the consistently recurring decisions not to fully recognize a “Lumbee Tribe” 
reflect the uncertain tribal identity and history of this large and diverse group. The Secretaiy, in 
a letter accompanying S. Rep. 73-204, quotes Bulletin No. 30, part I, of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, which states 

The theory of descent from Raleigh’s lost colony of Croatan . . . may be 
regarded as baseless, but the name itself serves as a convenient label for a 
people who combine in themselves the blood of the wasted native tribes, the 
early colonists or forest rovers, the runaway slaves or other Negroes, and 
probably also of stray seamen of the Latin races from coasting vessels in the 
West Indian or Brazilian trade. 

The currently pending bill also asserts that the State of NC recognized the Lumbee 
Indians as an Indian tribe sincel885. There was no "Lumbee" tribe in 1885. Nor have the 
tenuous links between today’s “Lumbee Tribe” and tribes that did exist in 1885 been adequately 
established. Furthermore, state recognition does not mean that the federal criteria have been 
met. BIA's decisions on Eastern Pequot and Schaghticoke recognition rejected the general use of 
state recognition in the Final Determination as evidence for the criteria that tribes show historical 
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and continuous "community" and "political influence or authority"since colonial times. See 
Eastern Pequot 70 FR 60099, 60100 (October 14, 2005) and Schaghticoke 70 FR 60101, 60102 
(October 14, 2005). 

References by Chief Goins or Lumbee attorney Arlinda Locklear to actions by the 
“Lumbee tribe” or the “Lumbee leadership” at key historic junctures reflect a convenient and 
seductive tautology-classic circular reasoning, begging the question. For example, Arlinda 
Locklear asserts that “[Associate Solicitor Felix] Cohen concluded that the Lumbee could 
organize under the [Indian Reorganization] act.” Testimony at 5 n. 2. Cohen, however, did not 
mention the Lumbee in the cited memo nor does he mention the Lumbee at all in his famous 
treatise on Indian Law. So smoothly is this deception foisted on the reader that one might easily 
expect to find the term “Lumbee tribe” in early House and Senate reports before the tribe 
existed. Instead, other groups were referred to in those reports and it remains unclear whether 
those groups are tied to today’s “Lumbee Tribe” or not. It is also not clear whether those groups 
were Indians and, if so, by whose definition and for what purpose defined. For example, it 
would have been an administrative convenience for North Carolina, which provided 
separate schools for blacks, whites, and Indians, to designate those who claimed to be 
neither black or white as Indians of Robeson and surrounding counties-hardly a basis for 
federal recognition of an Indian tribe. 

The Tuscarora find themselves in an unfortunate predicament not unlike Tibetans 
(characterized by the Chinese as “splittists” from the Motherland) or unrelated and culturally 
dissimilar tribes lumped together in the same arbitrarily defined “country” following world wars. 

At best, it appears that today’s “Lumbee tribe” may trace its ancestry to an uncertain 
assortment of Indians and non-Indians. Even if some amalgamation occurred, it is not clear 
when and this is exactly the sort of uncertainty that BIA’s regulatory recognition process is 
meant to address. The Tuscarora Indians in Robeson County who had the misfortune of being 
lumped together with the “Lumbee tribe” are most emphatically not a part of that group and even 
went to court to say so in 1973. The court documents from that case are attached at tabs 12-15. 

Efforts in North Carolina in 1937 to suppress the federal recognition of 22 Tuscarora 
Indians as having 1/2 or more Indian blood included warnings of the detrimental effect on others 
who could not meet the federal criteria. We believe the Lumbee have come to Congress for 
special treatment because they don’t qualify as an Indian tribe. They have not sought the 
intervention of Congress because they have been barred from the administrative process or 
because the process is too slow, they are here because they don’t meet the criteria. 

The Lumbee have attempted to assimilate the Tuscarora and their 22 half-blood ancestors 
to bolster their own credibility. The Tuscarora have not consented to that exploitation, however, 
and find the assertion that Tuscarora are Lumbee to be not only untrue but infinitely distasteful. 

The Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas is attempting to comply with the 
prescribed procedures at the Office of Federal Acknowledgment (OFA) and are merely asking 
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that the Lumbee be required to do the same. The first hurdle the Tuscarora encountered at the 
OFA was being told that they may not proceed under the federal recognition regulations because 
they fall under the 1956 Lumbee Act. The Tuscarora are not Lumbee, however, and should 
not be barred from the administrative process because they have been unfairiy classified as 
Lumbee. 

If enacted in its present form, S. 660, would seriously compromise if not eliminate the 
prospects for federal recognition of the Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas. If 
Congress gives any further consideration to the Lumbee bid for federal recognition, the 
Tuscarora respectfully suggest that fairness requires that they be recognized by the same 
legislation. If Congress is unwilling to provide the same relief to the Tuscarora, then at the very 
least separate legislation should provide that the Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas is 
free to proceed under the federal administrative recognition regulations at 25 CFR Part 83 
(proposed language follows). Even then, the Tuscarora would still be severely compromised by 
the tacit credence given by Congress to Lumbee claims that have encompassed the Tuscarora. 
The Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas fear that recognition of the Lumbee by 
Congress would seal our fate, delegating us to obscurity within an alien and hostile group. 

Lumbee wimesses have lead the Committee to believe that the only barrier to their 
recognition was the Department of Interior claiming it would cost too much. Not so. Tribal 
history and identity is the issue. When it is not clear that the “Lumbee Tribe” meets the 
criteria for recognition, it would be a grievous affront to Indian Country for Congress to 
bypass those criteria for such a large group of new beneficiaries when Indian programs are 
already being cut for lack of adequate funding. 

Lumbee recognition will not be cheap. The CBO did a cost estimate for S. 420, an earlier 
and essentially identical version of the Lumbee recognition bill, on Nov. 21, 2003. The CBO 
cost estimate for 34,000 Lumbees at that time was $430 million over 5 years. Today there are 
over 50,000 Lumbees, which would raise that estimate to $632 million, plus there has been 
inflation. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, http://data.bls.gov/cgi-bin/cpicalc.pl, 
what cost $632 million in 2003 would cost $695 million today. This despite assurances from the 
Lumbee and Ertyl Carlyle, sponsor of the 1956 Lumbee bill, that the Lumbee would not come 
back to Congress seeking benefits and that the 1956 bill would not “cost the Government one 
penny.” A copy of the CBO cost estimate from 2003 is attached. 

Lastly, everyone can't be an American Indian. We understand that Lumbee 
membership criteria relies heavily on census data for which respondents were free to 
self-designate themselves as Indian. The Lumbee openly claim "joint descent from remnants of 
early American colonists and certain tribes of Indians." The same could be said of many 
Americans who could nevertheless not meet the federal recognition criteria applied by the OFA. 
Congress would set a dangerous precedent by bypassing those criteria. 

Proposed legislative language: 

No provision of the Act of June 7, 1956, Public Law 570, shall serve to bar the Tuscarora Nation 
of Indians of the Carolinas from engaging in the administrative acknowledgment procedures 
outlined in 25 CFR Part 83. 
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Tuscarora History 

The Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas (“Tuscarora” or “Tribe”) has a long 
history reaching back to ancient times. The Tribe is now documenting its history in order to 
compile a formal petition for federal recognition that will meet the regulatory criteria of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (“BIA”). 

In pre-colonial times the Tuscarora Indians were a dominant presence in what later 
became the State of North Carolina. Indian Agent O.M. McPherson, in his September 19, 1914 
report to the Department of Interior on North Carolina Indians, wrote that the “Tuscarora Indians 
was a powerful and warlike tribe, occupying the central eastern part of North Carolina. They 
had frequent encounters with the Cherokees and Catawbas on the west and southwest, and with 
the Cheraws in the south, but stood as an impassable barrier to encroachments on their territory 
until the destmctive [Tuscarora] war of 171 1-1713.” McPherson report at 1 1. The Cheraw and 
other tribes allied with the North Carolina colonists against the Tuscarora. See McPherson at 
20. When the Tuscarora were first visited by John Lawson, Surveyor General of North Carolina, 
“they possessed the country lying between the coast of North Carolina and the foothills, having 
16 towns and about 1,200 warriors. See McPherson at 21 and Ex H, History of the Tuscaroras 
from the Handbook of American Indians. Following the Tuscarora Wars, the Tribe was placed 
on a reservation in Bertie County, North Carolina. From there most of the Tuscarora Indians 
relocated to New York, where they were adopted by the Oneida and became one of the Six 
Nations of the Iroquois Confederacy. Today’s Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas are 
the descendants of a small band that remained behind in their homeland. The Tribe has remained 
a tightly knit group and has kept its tribal bloodlines strong through intermarriage. The majority 
of its members are located in and around the town of Maxton in southern North Carolina 
(Robeson County), just off 1-95. 

In 1937 the Bureau of Indian Affairs sent Harvard Anthropologist Carl Seltzer to 
Robeson County, North Carolina to identify local Indians who met the “over 50% Indian blood” 
requirement of the 1934 Indian Reorganization Act, Dr. Seltzer identified 22 individuals who 
met the requirement and were therefore recognized as Indians by the United States and entitled 
to benefits under the Act. These 22 federally recognized individuals are among the ancestors of 
today’s Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas. 

Much of the Tribe’s history is preserved as oral tradition, including stories of tribal 
ceremonies conducted in a traditional log Long House with songs in the native tongue led by the 
tribal Chief, ceremonial drums, pipes, and headdresses, and a beaded medicine bag used in tribal 
ceremonies. Tribal members remember that the Mohawks came to North Carolina in the early 
1900s to reignite the Tuscarora’s ceremonial “sacred fire” in the Long House, which was like 
those still in use today among members of the Six Nations. Tribal members remember tribal 
pow-wows attended by delegates from other tribes from distant locations and to which uninvited 
outsiders were forbidden entry. The Tuscarora were known as the Turtle Clan and their elders 
tell of a large stuffed turtle in the Long House. The Tribe had a Chief until the 1970s. The last 
Chief, Lawson “Big Poppa” Brooks was the grandfather of the Tribe’s current Chairwoman. 
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JAMES ERNEST GOINS 
Chairman 

Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina 


My name is James Ernest Goins and I am Chairman of the Lumbee Tribe. I want 
to express the Tribe’s appreciation to Chairman McCain and Vice-Chairman Dorgan for 
the Committee’s hearing on S.660, a bill that would extend full federal recognition to the 
Tribe. I also want to express the Tribe’s deep gratitude for the hard work and leadership 
on this issue of Senator Burr and Senator Dole. Lumbee history will record their 
faithfulness to the Lumbee cause. 

As have generations of Lumbee leaders before me, I proudly appear today in 
support of federal recognition of the Lumbee Tribe that S.660 would provide. Congress 
has deliberated on this issue for more than one hundred years now and, on the Tribe’s 
behalf, I urge the Committee to report S.660 favorably so that we can move one step 
closer to justice and fair treatment for the Tribe. 

The Lumbee desire for federal recognition 

I am a direct lineal descendant of tribal leaders who first petitioned the United 
States in 1888 for federal recognition. This petition to Congress was a request for federal 
recognition and financial support for the education of Lumbee children. At the time, the 
State had just established a separate school system for the education of Lumbee children; 
it had also established an Indian normal school to train Lumbee teachers, but only 
approved two years funding for the normal school and provided nothing for the 
construction of the normal school. The Tribe donated the land and built the normal 
school but had trouble keeping it open with so little support from the State. So, a foil 
hundred years before the advent of Indian gaming, the Lumbee Tribe sought recognition 
from the Congress for the purpose of supporting the Tribe’s normal school. The 
Congress referred the request to the Department of the Interior and the Department gave 
what was to become its stock response to the Lumbee quest for recognition: 

While I regret exceedingly that the provisions made by the State of North 
Carolina seem to be entirely inadequate, I find it quite impractical to render any 
assistance at this time. The Goverranent is responsible for the education of 
something like 36,000 Indian children and has provision for less than half this 
number. So long as the immediate wards of the Government are so insufficiently 
provided for, I do not see how I can consistently render any assistance to the 
Croatans or any other civilized tribes. 

This was a theme that we were to hear often from the federal government - we know you 
are Indian and you are in need but we have too little funding to assist you. In 1 899, Congressman 
John Bellamy introduced a bill that would recognize the Croatan Indians and provide assistance 
to the Indian normal school. In 1 905, our people made a third effort. A rally was held at the 
Indian normal school for the purpose of securing a federal census of Indians in the community 
and federal support for the Indian school. Both these efforts failed. 
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Between 1910 and 1924, no less than five separate bills were introduced to obtain federal 
recognition and assistance for the Indian normal school in Robeson County. Congress asked the 
Department of the Interior to investigate the history and needs of our people three times during 
this period. Each time, the Department acknowledged that we were Indian, but each time the 
Department recommended against the bill, mostly for fiscal reasons. 

During the 1930s when my people were attempting to re-organize under the Howard 
Wheeler Act, my wife’s grandfather helped raised money to send our people to Washington. 
Their pleas met with some results. Dr. S wanton from the Bureau of Ethnology was sent to 
investigate our origins and history. He concluded that the Lumbee people are descendants of the 
Cheraw Indians. Nevertheless, that effort failed as well. 

Then, in 1935, Assistant Solicitor Felix Cohen put in writing a plan that would allow the 
Indians of Robeson County to organize under a constitution. Tribal leaders immediately 
submitted a request to organize to the Department of the Interior. Commissioner Collier sent an 
Indian agent, Fred Baker, to Robeson County to work out a plan for land resettlement so that a 
reservation might be created for qualified half-bloods. The Indian agent reported in 1935 that he 
had met with approximately 4,000 members of the Indian community and found strong support 
for the idea. That meeting was held at a small Liunbee church between Prospect and an 
adjoining Lumbee community, known as Pembroke. In his report to Washington, he described 
this meeting; 


It may be said without exaggeration that the plan of the government meets 
with practically the unanimous support of all the Indians. I do not recall having 
heard a dissenting voice. They seemed to regard the advent of the United States 
government into their affairs as the dawn of a new day; a new hope and a new 
vision. They hailed with joy the offer of the government; many of the old people 
could not restrain their feelings, - tears filled many eyes and flowed down 
furrowed cheeks. We must confess to the fact that our own feelings were deeply 
touched as the old people expressed so deep a longing to have a piece of land on 
which they could live in peace 

The agent concluded, "It is clear to my mind that sooner or later government action will 
have to be taken in the name of justice and humanity to aid them." 

Justice did not come that time either. The plan was contingent upon certification of 
Indians in the county as half or more Indian blood. Initially, Assistant Commissioner 
Zimmerman and Assistant Solicitor Cohen had thought that Indian school enrollment records, 
other state records and oral tradition would all be used in this process. But in the end, the 
determinations were made based solely on physical measurements and features, e.g., body 
measurements, skin pigmentation, and facial features, which have since been discredited as 
having no scientific basis. Most tribal members refused to submit to these tests. Only 209 
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agreed to do so, out of which 22 were eventually certified as half bloods. Thus, this effort failed. 

In the early 1950's, the Tribe once again looked to legislation as the answer. After 
obtaining state legislation in 1953 recognizing the Tribe under the name Lumbee, the Tribe 
sought federal recognition legislation on the same terms. In 1956, Congress did pass the Lumbee 
Act, designating the Indians in Robeson and adjoining counties as Lumbees. But at the request 
of the Department of the Interior, the bill was amended before enactment to provide that 
Lumbees could not receive services as Indians. Thus, we failed once again because of the 
intervention of the Department of the Interior. 

Our latest effort for special legislation began about twenty years ago, after the Department 
of the Interior had promulgated regulations on recognition. In December 1987, the Tribe filed a 
fiilly documented petition for federal acknowledgment. Two years later the Solicitor's Office 
decided that the Lumbee Tribe is not eligible for the administrative process because of the 
termination language added to the 1956 Lumbee Act at the request of the Department. 

Even so, some say repeal the 1956 Lumbee Act and force the Tribe to go through the 
administrative process. My answer to this is to pose this question: What will the Department of 
Interior learn that its experts haven't already told them? Every time a bill was introduced to 
recognize us, the Department was asked to investigate our history and community. Each time the 
Department acknowledged the existence of an Indian community, but opposed the bill because 
money was too short. How much do our people have to take? How many times does the 
Department of the Interior have to investigate our history? We believe enough is enough and the 
time has come for Congress to finish what it started in 1956. 

Our people lost control over our Lumbee schools because we are not federally 
recognized. When a federal judge ordered North Carolina to disband its segregated schools, the 
Tribe lost its separate schools. This was a serious blow to our people's independence. Without 
federal recognition, we cannot have full charge of our communities. Without federal recognition, 
we will continue to be treated as second-class Indians. 

The Lumbee community and governance 

My family and I are typical of Lumbee families. Let me share a little about myself and 
my family to illustrate the strength and ties that bind our people. 

I am the son of Ernest and Ola Jacobs Goins and a son of the Prospect Community, the 
oldest documented Lumbee Community located in the historic Cheraw Settlement. My wife is 
Diane Locklear Goins, Lumbee, and a retired schoolteacher, who taught at Pembroke Elementary 
School, a Lumbee school, for 31 years. Diane grew up in the Union Chapel Lumbee community, 
the home community of my mother. My oldest daughter, Rhonda, is a Rehabilitation 
Coordinator with the Robeson County Mental Health Department where she works with children 
from birth to three years of age. My daughter, Jacqueline, is also a Lumbee educator at a 
predominantly Lumbee school. My youngest daughter, Jamie, recently served as an Ambassador 
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with the Americans for Indian Opportunity’s American Indian Ambassador Program. All my 
sons-in-law are Lumbee Indians and grew up in Lumbee communities here in Robeson County. 

I am the great, great, great grandson of Clarissa Sweat/Lowry Chavis. The Department of 
Interior’s investigations in the 1930’s show that Clarissa was one of the last speakers of our 
language. She often served as an interpreter between the white traders and her father. She died 
in 1897 and is buried along the banks of Drowning Creek, in the Harper Ferry’s Lumbee 
community - located about five miles from where I grew up and presently live. This is the same 
river that is known as the Lumbee River to our People, and the Lumber River to others. 

My family, like other Lumbee families, takes pride in our community and maintains a 
strong sense of tribalism. Because our communities are composed of large extended families, 
our children continue to be not only our children but also the sons and daughters of our Lumbee 
communities. Children are raised by the whole family, not just mothers and fathers. Our people 
live in parallel worlds. We know what it is to be Lumbee and we know about the world outside 
the Lumbee world. 

Throughout my life, I have attended all Indian churches. Growing up in the Prospect 
community, I attended Prospect United Methodist Church, located immediately across from 
Prospect School. The Prospect United Methodist Church is the largest American Indian church 
in the United Methodist Church. I now attend Union Chapel Holiness Methodist Church, my 
wife’s home church. This church is part of the Lumbee River Holiness Methodist Conference 
(LRHMC), founded by Lumbee people in 1900. This religious conference is solely composed of 
Lumbee churches. 

I attended Prospect School, an all-Indian school. Its teachers and principals were all 
Indian. This school was part of the separate school system established for the Lumbee Tribe by 
the State of North Carolina in 1885. Only a rural country road separated the school from my 
church. During the school year, I - along with all other students - marched across that road for 
“religious emphasis week”. I have grandchildren who attend Prospect School today. And they 
continue to cross the road one week during the school year where they receive one hour of 
religious training. Today, however, students are required to obtain parental consent. 

My schoolteachers were also my Sunday school teachers. The headmen of the 
community, being also the heads of our large extended families, selected the teachers for our 
schools. They also decided who could attend our schools. Both my paternal and maternal 
grandfathers, Willie Goins (Prospect community/school) and Anderson Jacobs (Union Chapel 
community/school) were among these headmen. They, along with the headmen from other 
Lumbee communities, had sole authority for purpose of deciding who attended Indian schools, 
and who would be allowed to teach in these schools. Teachers were selected based not only 
qualification, but also their moral character. As religious and school leaders, these tribal leaders 
not only shaped our schools, our churches, and our communities, they ultimately governed the 
Tribe. 
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After graduating from Prospect School in 1966, 1 enlisted in the United States Army and 
was severely wounded in the rice paddies of Vietnam on December 31,1 969. The men in my 
squad called me “Chief’, and awarded me the job of walking point through the jungles and rice 
paddies of Vietnam. Like all Lumbee veterans, I am proud of my service to this country and 1 
wear its medals with pride: the Purple Heart, the Bronze Star, and the Air Medal. My father, too, 
served this country in World War II. Indeed, Lumbee people have served this country as far back 
as 1 775 when we fought side by side with the colonists. The only war the Lumbees did not serve 
in was the Civil War. During that period of time, we engaged in our own war against the 
Confederacy. 

When we gather at the Pembroke VFW (all Lumbee, with exception of one member), 
where I am a lifetime member, I look at my friends and I am grateful that we, who have every 
reason not to bear arms for this country, have fought along with the sons and daughters of this 
great country when called to do so. No greater honor could be conferred upon those Lumbee 
men who gave their lives for this country and those who returned from its wars than passage of 
S,660. 


Our coimections to the land we call home and to each other are typical of Indian peoples. 
We draw our strength from home, known to others as Robeson County. Regardless of where a 
Lumbee may reside, home is always Robeson County. And when two Lumbees meet for the first 
time, the first question asked is who are your people, i.e. your family lines. All Lumbees know 
their family history three generations back and with a little discussion any two Lumbees can 
connect themselves either by direct kinship or marriage. These bonds - the ties to our land and 
each other - are the ties that have enabled us to survive as a tribe even without federal 
recognition. 

For most of our history, the Lumbee Tribe has functioned with informal leaders, people 
typically drawn from the leading families within our communities. These leaders took whatever 
steps were required to protect our people, including self-defense such as during the Civil War, 
and handled all our govemment-to-govemment relations with the State of North Carolina, 
Recently, our people decided to establish a formal tribal government. In November 2001, by 
special referendum conducted among emolled Lumbees, a tribal constitution was adopted by the 
Lumbee people. It creates three branches of tribal government: a tribal chairman with executive 
powers, a tribal council with 21 members representing districts within the Lumbee territory, and 
a tribal court to hear disputes arising under tribal law among members. This tribal government 
has been recognized by the State of North Carolina as the governing body of the Lumbee Tribe 
and I am the Tribal Chairman elected in accordance with its terms. A copy of the Tribe's 
constitution is attached to my statement. 

Lumbee membersirip 

Because the Tribe has not historically received services or other benefits for its members, 
the Tribe did not historically maintain a formal membership list. Informal and partial lists of 
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tribal members have been prepared for various purposes, though. For example, attendance at the 
Lumbee schools was limited to Lumbee children and committees of Lumbee leaders (sometimes 
called blood committees) had authority to determine a child's eligibility to enroll. These 
committees produced partial membership lists. 

A few lists of tribal members also can be found in our churches' records. Since Lumbee 
people have historically attended all Indian churches, these lists are among the Tribe’s base rolls. 
Finally, the United States Census has occasionally prepared special Indian censuses to count 
Indians. This collection of documents was used to compile a base roll for the Lumbee Tribe for 
1900 and 1910. They are excellent records and, because Indian households are listed by order of 
visitation, you have a record of the families comprising our communities, e.g. Prospect, 
Pembroke, Union Chapel, Saddletree, and Fairgrove. The same families are there today. 

The Tribe has since the early 1980's (when work on the acknowledgment petition began) 
used a formal enrollment process. As part of the preparation of the acknowledgment petition 
done in 1987, the Tribe for the first time reduced its membership criteria to writing and prepared 
a complete list of its members. The written membership criteria are essentially the same used by 
the Lumbee people informally for generations for things such as school attendance. There are 
two criteria: first, the person must prove descent from an ancestor on the base roll, which 
consists of partial lists of tribal members found in school and church records; second, the person 
must maintain contact with the Lumbee community. To us, maintaining contact means that you 
must be known to us, that is, known to be related to one of the families at home. Unless the 
Tribe knows you, then you are not allowed to eiuoll even if you can prove descent from a 
Lumbee ancestor. And the data in every application for enrollment is confirmed before an 
individual is enrolled. Using this process, we have enrolled to date nearly 53,000 members. 

S.660 

The bill before the committee would give the Lumbee people what we have long sought - 
treatment equal to other Indian tribes in the United States. It is respectful of the Lumbee Tribe's 
historical independence - it does not create an Indian reservation and yet would provide the same 
protections of federal law enjoyed by other Indian tribes. It is also respectful of the Tribe's long- 
standing relationship with the State of North Carolina - it authorizes the continuation of the 
State's present jurisdiction over the Tribe and its members. 

As for the same treatment as that given other tribes, let me say that, even though Indian 
tribes can conduct high stakes gaming under certain circumstances under federal law, gaming has 
nothing to do with the Lumbee Tribe's desire for federal recognition. History shows that the 
Lumbee Tribe first sought federal recognition in 1888 - a full one hundred years before the 
passage of the Indian Gaming Regulatory Act. The Tribe has no plans to set up a casino and has 
no economic development backer for that purpose. And there are several barriers to doing so in 
the future, even if the Tribe wanted to - first, our constitution requires that a chairman conduct a 
special referendum among our people to authorize him/her to negotiate for a casino; second, 

S.660 insures that any acquisition of land for gaming purposes would require the Governor's 
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concurrence. In other words, the Governor of North Carolina could veto any gaming by the 
Lumbee Tribe, even if the Tribe decided in the future that it wanted to do such an enterprise. But 
the important point for our people is that, finally and once and for all, the Lumbee Tribe is treated 
just like every other federally recognized tribe in the country. Congress should not pick an 
choose among federal Indian statutes for the Lumbee - after all we've endured we are entitled to 
the same privileges as all other federally recognized tribes, whether or not we exercise those 
privileges. 

As for State jurisdiction, we always remind our Indian friends outside Lumbee territory 
that our situation is unique. Because of the size of the Tribe and the Tribe's political 
engagement, the Lumbee Tribe controls or influences many of the reins of local authority. Three 
out of eight Robeson County Commissioners are Lumbee, the Clerk of Court is Lumbee, several 
elected judges in the County are Lumbee, four out of eleven members of the County School 
Board are Lumbee, and the Mayor and Town Council of Pembroke are all Lumbee. We also 
have a Lumbee in the North Carolina General Assembly. So leaving jurisdiction in the hands of 
local organs of government means leaving jurisdiction largely in the hands of Lumbees. 

Probably because of the Tribe’s long commitment to and involvement in the welfare of our 
communities, the Tribe enjoys a good working relationship with all neighboring non-Indian 
governments. As a result, the State of North Carolina supports the Tribe’s question for 
recognition, as does Robeson County. 

Senator Burr’s and Senator Dole’s bill would finish what Congress began in 1956 and is 
the right thing to do. The Lumbee people have been patient and persistent in their quest for 
federal recognition, but I can tell you our people yearn for federal recognition. It is important to 
us that the federal government formally acknowledge what we have paid such a high price to 
maintain — tribal existence. The time has come for the United States to acknowledge the fact 
that the Lumbee people are and have always been an Indian tribe. This is the truth of the Lumbee 
people. It is a truth that North Carolina has long acknowledged. It is truth that other Indian 
people and experts on Indian history accept. And it is a truth that the Department of the Interior 
has known for one hundred years. 

On behalf of the Lumbee people, I thank the committee for the opportunity to share our 
stoiy with you and urge the Committee to act favorably on S.660. 
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LUMBEE TRIBE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CONSTITUTION 


PREAMBLE. In accordance with the inherent power of selLgovernance of the 
Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina (“Tribe”), the Tribe adopts this Constitution for the 
purposes of establishing a tribal government structure, preserving for all time the 
Lumbee way of life and community, promoting the educational, cultural, social 
and economic well-being of Lumbee people, and securing justice and freedom for 
the Lumbee people. 


Article I. Territory and Jurisdiction. 

1 . The territory of the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina shall include the 
State of North Carolina; 

2. The Tribe's jurisdiction shall extend to the fullest extent possible under 
Federal law to: 

a) . all enrolled members of the Tribe , without regard to location or 

residence; and 

b) . all persons, property, and activities located or taking place 

upon the Tribe's territory. 


Article II. Membership 

1 . The general membership of the Tribe shall consist of those persons who 
apply for enrollment and demonstrate direct descent from a person listed 
on Source Documents, which are listed on Exhibit A to this Constitution 
and incorporated herein by reference, and who maintain contact with 
the Tribe. 

2. Notwithstanding eligibility otherwise, no person's application for 
enrollment shall be accepted if the applicant has not historically or does 
not presently maintain contact with the Tribe. Enrolled members may 
be disenrolled for failure to maintain contact with the Tribe, in 
accordance with a tribal ordinance adopted under this Constitution. 

3. Notwithstanding eligibility otherwise, no person's application for 
enrollment shall be accepted if the applicant is an enrolled member of 
any other Indian tribe, unless the applicant has relinquished in writing 
his or her membership in such tribe. 
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4 . The voting general membership shall consist of those members of the 
Tribe who are eighteen (18) and older and who are registered voters in 
accordance with duly adopted tribal ordinance(s). 

5. The Tribal Council shall have authority to enact such tribal ordinances 
governing tribal membership as are consistent with this and other 
articles of this Constitution, provided that no individual shall be eligible 
for adoption into the Tribe unless such individual can demonstrate 
Lumbee or other Indian ancestry. 


Article III. Distribution of powers. 

1. The powers expressed herein and those powers necessary and proper to 
the exercise of those powers expressed herein are delegated to the 
specified branch of government by the general membership of the 
Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina. Those powers not delegated herein are 
reserved by the general membership of the Tribe. 

2. The members of the Tribe shall be secure in their persons and property 
and such security shall be preserved by the government created by this 
Constitution. 

3. The powers delegated to the legislative, executive, and judicial branches, 
except as expressly provided in this Constitution, shall be separate and 
distinct and no branch shall exercise the powers delegated herein to 
another branch, except for the office of vice-chairman. 

Article IV. Recall. 

1 . The power to recall any elected official of the Lumbee Tribe of North 
Carolina who is in the second calendar year or later in his or her term is 
specifically reserved for the general membership of the Tribe. 

2. A recall election shall be held when a petition bearing the signatures, 
names, addresses, and enrollment numbers of at least ten (10) percent 
of eligible voters who voted in the election from the district electing a 
tribal official or ten (10) percent of eligible voters who voted in the 
election for the tribal chairperson, alleging in one hundred (100) words 
or less that the tribal official is guilty of malfeasance in office, gross 
disregard for tribal law or custom, or open abuse of authority, and 
designating three signatories as a Petitioner's Committee, is filed with 
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the Tribal Elections Board. 

3. Upon certification of the signatures on and grounds stated in the 
petition and within no more than five (5) days of its receipt, the Election 
Board shall: 

i) . serve a copy of the petition upon the named tribal official, who 

shall have fifteen (15) days from the date of said notice to 
respond to the reasons stated in the petition in one hundred 
(100) words or less; 

ii) . immediately upon receipt of any response, serve all members of 

the Petitioner's Committee with a copy of the same; 

iii) . allow the Petitioner's Committee forty-five (45) days from the 

date of receipt of the response to collect additional signatures 
upon their petition; 

iv) . conduct a recall election within ten (10) days of the 

resubmission of the petition, provided that the petition is 
signed by twenty (20) percent of the voters who voted in the 
election for the recalled tribal official; 

4. If at least thirty (30) percent of the voters who voted in the election for 
the recalled official vote and a majority of those voting vote in favor of 
recall, the Election Board shall declare the office vacant and the vacancy 
shall be filled in accordance with the appropriate provisions of this 
Constitution, except that the recalled tribal official shall not be qualified 
to run for office in that special election. 

5. If a recall election on a tribal official fails to obtain a majority of those 
voting, the Election Board shall not certily any recall petition against 
that tribal official for a minimum of one year thereafter. 


Article V. Initiative. 

1 . The power to initiate a vote on a tribal ordinance is specifically reserved 
for the general membership of the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina. 

2. A minimum of ten (10) percent of the eligible voters may initiate 
consideration of a proposed tribal ordinance by submitting to the Tribal 
Elections Board a petition bearing the following: 
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i) . their signatures, names, addresses, and enrollment numbers; 

ii) . the terms of the proposed tribal ordinance; and 

iii) . the designation of three signatories as a Petitioner's Committee. 

3. Upon certification of the signatures on the petition and within no more 
than five (5) days of its receipt, the Tribal Elections Board shall serve a 
copy of the petition bearing the proposed tribal ordinance upon the 
Tribal Council, which shall take the proposed tribal ordinance under 
consideration and take a vote thereon at its next regularly scheduled 
meeting, but no more than thirty (30) days after its receipt from the 
Tribal Election Board. 

4. The Tribal Elections Board shall notify all members of the Petitioner's 
Committee of the Tribal Council's action on the proposed tribal 
ordinance within five (5) days of such action. 

5. If the proposed ordinance is not enacted or is enacted with substantive 
changes, the Petitioner's Committee shall have thirty (30) days from their 
receipt of notice of Tribal Council action to collect additional signatures 
upon their petition proposing a tribal ordinance. 

6. The Tribal Elections Board shall conduct an election upon the proposed 
tribal ordinance within ten (10) days of the resubmission of the petition 
proposing the tribal ordinance, provided that the petition is signed by 
twenty (20) percent of eligible voters. 

7. If at least thirty (30) percent of the eligible voters participate in the 
initiative election and a majority of those voting vote in favor of the 
proposed ordinance, the Tribal Election Board shall declare the 
ordinance duly enacted law of the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina. 


Article VI. Referendum. 

1 . The power to conduct a referendum on any tribal ordinance adopted by 
the Tribal Council is specifically reserved for the general membership of 
the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina. 
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2. A minimum of ten (10) percent of the eligible voters may initiate a 
referendum by submitting to the Tribal Elections Board a petition 
bearing the following: 

i) . their signatures, names, addresses, and enrollment numbers; 

ii) . the terms of the challenged tribal ordinance adopted by the Tribal 

Council; and 

iii) . the designation of three signatories as a Petitioner's Committee. 

3. Upon certification of the signatures of the petition and within no more 
than five (5) days of its receipt, the Tribal Elections Board shall serve a 
copy of the petition bearing the challenged tribal ordinance upon the 
Tribal Council, which shall reconsider its adoption of the challenged 
ordinance and take a vote thereon at its next regularly scheduled 
meeting, but no more than thirty (30) days after its receipt from the 
Tribal Elections Board. 

4. The Tribal Elections Board shall notify all members of the Petitioner's 
Committee of the Tribal Council's action on the challenged tribal 
ordinance within five (5) days of such action. 

5. If the challenged tribal ordinance is not rescinded or substantively 
altered by the Tribal Council, the Petitioner's Committee shall have 
thirty (30) days from their receipt of notice of Tribal Council action to 
collect additional signatures upon their petition for a referendum on the 
challenged tribal ordinance. 

6. The Tribal Elections Board shall conduct a referendum upon the 
challenged tribal ordinance within ten (10) days of the resubmission of 
the petition seeking a referendum on the challenged ordinance, provided 
that the petition is signed by twenty (20) percent of eligible voters. 

7. If at least thirty (30) percent of the eligible voters participate in the 
referendum election and a majority of those voting vote in favor of 

rescinding the challenged ordinance, the Tribal Elections Board shall 

declare the ordinance rescinded. 


Article VII. Tribal Council. 

1 . The legislative power to enact ordinances of the Lumbee Tribe of North 
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Carolina shall reside in the Tribal Council. Such legislative power shall 
include: 

a) , the enactment of annual tribal budgets, provided that budgets 

shall be enacted into tribal law following the conduct of tribal 
hearing(s) on budgets proposed by the Tribal Chairperson; 

b) . the adoption of rules and regulations governing the Tribal 

Council's procedure and decorum, consistent with the provisions 
of this Constitution; and 

c) . the confirmation of either employment or dismissal of a Tribal 

Administrator. 

2. Except as otherwise provided, members of the Tribal Council shall serve 
three (3) year terms and no council member can serve more than two (2) 
consecutive terms. The privilege to run for election to the Tribal Council 
shall be limited to those members of the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina 
who at the commencement of the term of office for which the member 
stands for election: 

a) , are over the age of twenty-one (21); 

b) . have maintained their principal place of residence in the 

particular council district for which the member stands for 
election no less than the preceding one (1) year; 

c) . the Tribal Council shall have authority to enact an ordinance 

governing disqualification from Tribal Council office due to felony 
conviction. 

3. The Tribal Council shall consist of twenty-one (21) members who shall 
be elected from districts within Lumbee territory. These districts shall 
have boundaries as drawn in accordance with the provisions of Article 
XII, section 3, below, which boundaries shall be redrawn within one (1) 
year following the publication of each decennial federal census to 
maintain equal representation for each tribal member. 

4. The council members shall elect from their members the following 
officers: 

a). a speaker, who shall preside over council meetings; 
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b) . a vice-chairman, who shall preside over council meetings in the 

absence of the speaker and who is willing and qualified to serve 

as chairman in the event that becomes necessary; 

c) . a secretary, who shall oversee the maintenance of all records of 

proceedings of the council and tribal ordinances; and 

d) . a treasurer, who shall oversee council proceedings to prepare 

annual tribal budgets. 

4. All proceedings of the Tribal Council shall be conducted in public 
session, except for proceedings certified in advance by the speaker as 
implicating privacy rights of a tribal employee or member. No 
proceedings of the Tribal Council shall take place in the absence of a 
quorum which shall constitute two- thirds (2/3) of the sitting council 
members and all decisions of the Tribal Council shall require an 
affirmative vote of the majority of present council members, except that a 
veto override shall require two-thirds (2/3) vote. 

5. No ordinance enacted by the Tribal Council shall be binding and 
effective 

until such ordinance has been posted in a place reserved for this 
purpose at the offices of the Tribal Council for a period of thirty (30) 
calendar days following its enactment, provided that such ordinance was 
not certified for referendum by the Tribal Chairperson in accordance 
with Article VIII, section 1 (b) within that period. The Tribal Council 
shall periodically publish in a newspaper of general distribution in 
Lumbee territory a calendar of proceedings showing all council actions 
taken and the address and phone number where copies of ordinances 
are available. 

6. Any council member who is absent from three (3) consecutive regularly 
scheduled meetings of the council shall be removed from office, provided 
that such absences are unexcused in accordance with a governing tribal 
ordinance. A vacancy in a Tribal Council seat will also occur 
automatically upon the death of a Tribal Council member or the 
occurrence during that member's term of any circumstance listed above 
in section 2 that would have disqualified the member from serving upon 
the Tribal Council. Vacancies in Tribal Council seats shall be filled as 
follows: 

a). If a Tribal Council seat becomes vacant for any reason and one 
calendar year or less remains in the term of the vacant seat, then 
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i) . the Tribal Council shall schedule, advertise and conduct a 

public hearing in the district with the vacant seat for the 
purpose of receiving nominations from district residents to 
fill the vacancy, then elect as council member for the 
vacant seat from among those individuals nominated at 
the public hearing by a 2/3 vote of the Tribal Council; 

ii) . if no candidate described in (i) above is nominated or 

qualified to serve, the Tribal Council shall appoint a person 
who would be qualified to stand for election to that seat to 
serve the remainder of the term. 

b). If a Tribal Council seat becomes vacant for any reason and more 
than one calendar year remains in the term of the vacant seat, 
then: 

i). a special election shall be conducted to fill the vacancy, and 

iij. the newly elected council member shall serve out the 
remainder of the vacated term. 


Article VOL Tribal Chairperson. 

1. All executive powers, including implementation of and compliance with 
annual budgets, of the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina shall reside in a 
Tribal Chairperson, who shall cause all laws of the Tribe to be faithfully 
executed. Specifically, the Tribal Chairperson shall: 

a) , deliver to the general membership an annual State of the Tribe 

Address during the first week of July, which Address shall include 
a proposed budget for the upcoming fiscal year; 

b) . within ten (10) days of its passage by the Tribal Council, certify 

for referendum by the general voting membership any tribal 
ordinance that affects fundamental rights or interests of the 
Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina. Any ordinance imposing a tax or 
authorizing gaming in Lumbee territory shall be deemed to affect 
fundamental rights or interests of the Tribe. No ordinance 
certified as requiring a referendum shall be effective unless and 
until such ordinance is approved by a majority of those voting in 
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the referendum, such referendum to be conducted in accordance 
with Article V of the Constitution; 

cj. have authority to veto any ordinance enacted by the Tribal 
Council; 

d). shall nominate a Tribal Administrator, subject to confirmation by 
the Tribal Council or its designee(s), the Tribal Administrator can 
be removed by the same process; 

e). represent the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina before all other 

governments and tribunals, including the United States, the State of 
North Carolina, and all federal and state agencies. 

2. The Tribal Chairperson shall be elected by the voting general 
membership for a term of three (3) years and shall not serve more than 
two consecutive terms. The privilege to run for the office of Tribal 
Chairperson shall be limited to those tribal members who at the 
commencement of the term: 

a) . are thirty- five (35) years of age or more; 

b) . have maintained his or her principal place of residence in the 

territory of the Tribe for the preceding one (1) year; 

c) . the Tribal Council shall have authority to enact a tribal 

ordinance governing disqualification from office of Tribal 

Chairperson due to felony conviction. 

3. A vacancy shall occur in the office of Tribal Chairperson upon the death 
of the chairperson or the occurrence during that chairperson's term of 
any circumstance listed above in section 2 that would have disqualified 
the chairperson from running for office. Vacancies in the office of Tribal 
Chairperson shall be filled as follows; 

a) . If a vacancy occurs in the office of Tribal Chairperson with one 

calendar year or less remaining in the term of office, then the 
Tribal Vice-Chairperson shall serve out the term, provided that 
the Vice-Chairperson would be otherwise qualified to run for the 
office of Tribal Chairman. 

b) . If the vacancy occurs in the office of Tribal Chairperson with more 

than one calendar year remaining the term of office, then a special 
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election shall be conducted and the newly elected Tribal 
Chairperson shall serve out the remainder of the vacated term. 

Article IX. Judiciary. 

1 . The judicial power of the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina shall reside in 
the Supreme Court of the Lumbee Constitution and such inferior courts 
as the Tribal Council may establish. The Supreme Court of the Lumbee 
Constitution shall have original jurisdiction over all cases and 
controversies arising under the Lumbee Constitution and all ordinances 
of the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina. In the event the Tribal Council 
establishes inferior courts, the Supreme Court of the Lumbee 
Constitution shall have appellate jurisdiction only over those cases and 
controversies arising under tribal ordinances. 

2. The rule of law to be applied in the Supreme Court of the Lumbee 
Constitution in all cases and controversies within its original jurisdiction 
shall be the will of the Lumbee people as expressed in the Lumbee 
Constitution, duly adopted tribal ordinances, and Lumbee custom. In 
the absence of a governing rule of law from these sources, the governing 
rule shall be federal common law. 

3. The Supreme Court of the Lumbee Constitution shall consist of five 
sitting judges, who shall serve five-year terms; no judge may serve two 
consecutive terms. These judges shall have the qualifications and be 
selected as set out below: 

a) , the qualifications for Tribal Chairperson specified in Article V, 

section 2, shall apply to judges of the Supreme Court of the 
Lumbee Constitution, except that the minimum age of judges 
shall be thirty-five (35); 

b) . at all times, two of the sitting judges shall be graduates of 

accredited law schools and three shall be lay people; 

c) . for the initial appointments to the Court, the Tribal Chairman 

shall nominate ten qualified candidates, from whom the Tribal 
Council shall appoint five. By some method of chance, one of the 
initial appointees shall serve a one-year term, one a two-year 
term, one a three-year term, one a four-year term, and one a five- 
year term. Thereafter, each appointed judge shall serve a five- 
year term. In making nominations and appointments, the Tribal 
Chairperson and Tribal Council shall to the greatest extent 
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possible select candidates who reside in different areas or 
communities of the Lumbee territory. 

4. There shall be a Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of the Lumbee 
Constitution who shall bear administrative responsibilities for the 
conduct of the Court's business and who shall be elected on an annual 
basis by the sitting judges. 


Article X. Elections Board. 

1 . There shall be an independent Tribal Elections Board of the Lumbee 
Tribe of North Carolina, which shall have the following authority: 

a) , to promulgate necessary and appropriate regulations under 

authority of this Constitution and tribal ordinances governing 
voter registration and the conduct of all regular and special tribal 
elections; 

b) . to conduct all recall, initiative, and referendum proceedings; and 

c) . any other matters specified herein or authorized by tribal 

ordinance. 

2. The Tribal Elections Board shall consist of five (5) enrolled members over 
the age of eighteen (18) appointed by the Tribal Council. For purposes of 
this appointment, the council members shall be divided as equally as 
possible into five (5) appointing committees by some method of chance. 
Each of the five appointing committees shall appoint one Elections 
Board member. The Board members shall serve six-year terms and may 
not serve consecutive terms. 

3. Any matter decided or certified by the Tribal Elections Board shall be 
deemed final tribal action and shall be reviewable by the Supreme Court 
of the Lumbee Constitution. 


Article XL Duty of Loyalty. 

1 . Every elected and appointed tribal official empowered herein shall affirm 
upon taking office that he or she will abide by this Constitution and laws 
of the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina and will, to the best of his or her 
ability, perform his or her duties with undivided loyalty to the Lumbee 
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Tribe of North Carolina. 

2. The first Tribal Council elected under this Constitution shall adopt an 
ordinance proscribing conflicts of interests in the performance of duties 
by elected and appointed tribal officials, which ordinance shall require a 
tribal official to recuse him or herself from any decision or vote affecting 
his or her pecuniaiy interest or a family member. 


Article XII. Adoption. 

1 . A referendum on the adoption of this Constitution shall be conducted 
among the enrolled members of the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina aged 
eighteen (18) and above on November 6, 2001. 

2. This Constitution shall be deemed adopted if, at the general referendum 
conducted therefore, a majority of those enrolled members voting vote in 
favor of adoption of the same. Specific provisions of the Constitution set 
out for special vote at the same referendum, if any, shall be deemed 
adopted upon favorable vote of a majority of those voting on each specific 
provision as if those provisions were set out in the document itself. 

3. Upon adoption, this Constitution shall be considered immediately 
effective as the governing document for the Lumbee Tribe of North 
Carolina. The tribal chairperson and Tribal Council members elected on 
November 7, 2000, shall serve out their full terms, set to expire in 
November 2003, and shall in the meantime be bound by the terms of 
this Constitution, subject to the following exceptions and special 
responsibilities as the first tribal officials to serve under the 
Constitution: 

a) , the present Tribal Council members shall be deemed council 

members-at-large in the interim between the adoption of this 
Constitution and the first set of elections held under the 
Constitution in November 2003, without regard to district 
boundaries from which they were elected; 

b) . before the election in November 2003, the present tribal officials 

shall draw boundaries for the twenty-one (21) Tribal Council 
districts, provided that: 

i). each tribal member has equal representation on the Tribal 
Council; and 
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ii). the boundaries for Tribal Council districts shall be drawn 
and published throughout the tribal territory no less than 
sixty (60) days in advance of the election to be held in 
November 2003; 

c) . for purposes of the conduct of the election to be held in November 

2003, the present tribal officials shall serve as election 
commissioners, authorized to promulgate regulations governing 
this election only; 

d) . for purposes of the conduct of the election to be held in November 

2003, the present tribal officials shall be qualified to stand for 
office under this Constitution provided that they meet all 
qualifications therefore, their present term to be counted as their 
first under this Constitution; 

e) . upon election in November 2003, the twenty-one Tribal Council 

members shall be divided into three groups of seven by some 
means of chance, with the first group serving a one year initial 
term, the second group serving a two year initial term, and the 
third group serving a three year initial term, after which all Tribal 
Council members shall serve three year terms. 


Article XIII. Amendment. 

1 . An amendment to the Constitution can be proposed by either two-thirds 
(2/3) vote of the Tribal Council or by a petition bearing the signatures of 
five (5) percent of tribal members eighteen years of age or older. Upon 
certification by the Tribal Elections Board of a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, the Tribal Elections Board shall within ten (10) working 
days post the proposed amendment at appropriate public places and 
publish the proposed amendment in newspapers of general distribution. 

2. Within sixty (60) days after the posting and publication of a proposed 
amendment, the Tribal Elections Board shall conduct a special election 
on the proposed amendment. The amendment shall be adopted upon 
the majority vote of qualified voters voting in the special election. If 
adopted, the Tribal Elections Board shall within five (5) days of the 
special election post the amendment at appropriate public places and 
publish the amendment in newspapers of general distribution with 
notice of its adoption by special election. The amendment shall become 
effective ten (10) working days after its posting and publication. 


Linda Hammonds, Chairperson 
Constitution Committee 
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TESTIMONY OF 

PRINCIPAL CHIEF MICHELL HICKS 
OF THE EASTERN BAND OF CHEROKEE INDIANS 

A HEARING ON S.660, THE LUMBEE RECOGNITION ACT 
BEFORE THE SENATE INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

July 12, 2006 

Chairman McCain, Vice Chairman Dorgan, members of the Indian Affairs 
Committee, I am honored to be here to testify today to provide the views of the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians on S. 660, the Lumbee Recognition Act. 

There are three federally recognized Cherokee tribes; the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians based in Cherokee, North Carolina; the Cherokee Nation based in 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma; and the United Keetowah Band of Cherokee Indians, also based 
in Tahlequah. All three Cherokee nations, the inter-tribal organization United South and 
Eastern Tribes (USET), as well as other tribes from across the United States strongly 
oppose this legislation. The Eastern Band opposes for has several specific reasons: 

First, the integrity of the Eastern Band and other tribes with living tribal languages 
and long standing government-to-government relations with the United States is 
undermined where politics and emotion, rather than facts about tribal identity, dictate 
outcomes regarding federal recognition. Consistent with the views of Eastern Cherokee 
leaders since at least 1910, there are very serious questions about the tribal identity of 
the Lumbees. 

Second, the Department of the Interior’s Office of Federal Acknowledgement 
(OFA), while imperfect, is the only federal entity equipped to make an informed, merits- 
based determination of Lumbee tribal identity and recognition. Congress is not 
equipped to make these decisions. 

Third, Congress should be absolutely certain that the Lumbee group meets the 
objective criteria at Interior before it enacts a bill that could cost more than $682 million 
of taxpayer dollars over four years and further decrease the funds existing tribes and 
Indians receive. Congress cannot be confident in the merits of this bill, however. In 
fact, the Lumbee group would have a difficult time meeting the criteria in a non-political 
setting. 


Alternatively, the Eastern Band would support legislation that would clear the 
way for the Lumbee petition filed with the OFA to be considered. This is the only fair 
way to resolve this issue. 
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This Legislation impacts the Integrity of 
Eastern Band and other Established Tribes 

Since before the coming of Europeans to this continent, the Cherokee have lived 
in the southeastern part of what is now the United States, in the states of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
Through these years, the Cherokee have faced unending threats to our very existence - 
including the tragic Trail of Tears where more than 15,000 Cherokee Indians were 
forcibly removed by the U.S. Army from their ancestral homelands to the Indian Territory 
as part of the federal government’s American Indian Removal Policy. Thousands died. 
The Cherokee came to call the event Nunahi-Duna-Dlo-Hilu-I or Trail Where They 
Cried. The Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians are the descendants of those Cherokees 
that resisted removal in the Great Smoky Mountains and escaped the Trail of Tears or 
who were able to return to their homeland in the Smoky Mountains after the Trail of 
Tears. 


Yet through all of this, the Cherokee people have fiercely protected our separate 
identity as Cherokees. Many of our tribal members are fluent in the Cherokee 
language. We have a separate culture that makes us different from any group of people 
in the world. The leadership of the Cherokee and the Cherokee people themselves 
have fought with tenacity and determination to ensure that our way of life, our beliefs, 
and our sovereignty will survive. 

Like other tribes across the country, we hold in high regard the long-standing 
govemment-to-government relationship the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians has with 
the United States. We are proud that the United States has entered into treaties with 
the Cherokee that helped shape the government-to-government relations with all tribes. 

But today, like other tribes, we face a new threat to our separate identity: groups 
of people who claim, or who have claimed Cherokee, or other tribal affiliations whose 
legitimacy is doubtful at best. Unfortunately, we believe this to be the case with this bill. 

Serious Problems with Claimed Lumbee Tribal Identity 

If Congress recognizes groups whose tribal and individual identity as Indians is 
seriously in doubt, it will dilute the government-to-govemment relationships that existing 
federally recognized tribes have with the United States. We strongly believe that this bill 
would undermine the integrity of existing federally recognized Indian tribes due to the 
real problems that the Lumbee have in demonstrating that it is a tribe, including their 
inability to trace the genealogy of its 54,000 members to a historic tribe. 

The Lumbee Have Self-Identified As Four Different Tribes 

The Lumbee group seeking Congress’s acknowledgment today has been before 
the Congress on numerous occasions in the past, including 1899, 1910, 191 1 , 1913, 

1 924, 1 932, 1 933, 1 955, 1 988, 1 989, 1991, 1 993, and now 2004. The tribal identity of 
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the Lumbee, who have over the course of history self-identified themselves as four 
different tribes before Congress -Croatan, Cherokee, Siouan, and now Cheraw - is 
highly in question. These appellations do not correlate with each other. Linguistically, 
the Croatan were Algonquian, the Cherokee Iroquoian, and the Cheraw were Siouan. 
Thus, these disparate references themselves implausibly covered three distinct and 
separate linguistic groups. Moreover, referring to themselves as the “Siouan Tribe’’ did 
not make sense because the term “Siouan" is simply a reference to a broad generic 
linguistic classification that encompassed many distinct tribal languages in North 
America, including Osage, Assiniboine, Dakota, Lakota, Catawba, Hidatsa, Crow, 
Mandan, Ponca, Biloxi, and Quapaw, to name a few. 

The origin of the Lumbee name comes not from a historic tribe but from a 
geographic location in the State of North Carolina, a place along the Lumber River. The 
term “Lumbee” is a modern creation that the group selected as its name in 1952. Over 
the years, the Congress has heard from this same group many times seeking federal 
acknowledgement. The Lumbee have self-identified themselves as any number of 
vastly different linguistic groups in these efforts. 

Lumbee Self-Identification as “Croatan" Indians 

For example, as the Lumbee’s own hired expert Dr. Jack Campisi stated in his 
testimony before the Senate Indian Affairs Committee on September 17, 2003, the 
Lumbee sought federal services from the Congress as Croatan Indians in the 1880's 
and early 1900’s.'' 

In 1993, the House Resources Committee’s Report contained the following 
relating to the history of the Lumbee, including its “Croatan” origins: 

The story of how the progenitors of the Lumbee came to live in this area of 
North Carolina is a multifarious one. In fact, there are almost as many 
theories as there are theorists. Up until the 1920’s, the most persistent 
tradition among the Indians in Robeson County was that they were 
descended primarily from an Iroquoian group called the Croatans. This 
theory, though highly conjectural, is as follows. In 1 585, Sir Walter 
Raleigh established an English colony under Gov. John White on 
Roanoke Island in what later became North Carolina. In August of that 
year. White departed for England for supplies, but was prevented from 
returning to Roanoke for 2 years by a variety of circumstances. When he 
finally arrived at the colony, however, he found the settlement deserted; 
no physical trace of the colonists was found. 

The only clue to their whereabouts were the letters “C.R.O." and the word 
“Croatoan” carved in a tree. From this it was surmised that the colonists 


“Testimony of Dr. Jack Campisi, in Support of S. 420, United States Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs” (September 17, 2003) p. 6. 
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fled Roanoke for some reason, and removed to the nearby island of 
Croatoan which was inhabited by a friendly Indian tribe. There, according 
to the theory, they intermarried with the Indians, and the tribe eventually 
migrated to the southwest to the area of present-day Robeson County. 

The theory is lent some credence by reports of early 18"’ century settlers 
in the area of the Lumber River who noted finding a large group of Indians 
- some with marked Caucasian features such as grey-blue eyes - 
speaking English, tilling the soil, “and practicing the arts of civilized life." 

In addition, many of the surnames of Indians resident in the county match 
those of Roanoke colonists.^ 

Lumbee’s Self-Identification as "Cherokee” Indians 

In the state of North Carolina, the Lumbee group sought recognition from the 
North Carolina legislature in 1913 as the “Cherokee Indians of Robeson County.” This 
legislation was passed, despite the Eastern Band’s opposition, and the group was 
recognized in North Carolina as "Cherokee” Indians. That continued for 40 years until 
1953 when the North Carolina legislature, at the Lumbee group's request, passed 
legislation recognizing them as the “Lumbee” Indians instead of as the “Cherokee” 
Indians. 

As the Lumbee’s expert Dr. Campisi stated, after World War I, this Lumbee group 
sought legislation in Congress for recognition as “the Cherokee Indians of Robeson and 
adjoining counties." Specifically, in 1924, Dr. Campisi noted that the now-called 
Lumbee group had legislation introduced in the U.S. Senate that would have recognized 
them as “Cherokee” Indians. However, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs Charles H. 
Burke opposed the legislation and it failed to pass. Dr. Campisi went on to state that 
the Lumbee group renewed their efforts in 1932 and had a bill introduced in the Senate 
that would have recognized them as “the Cherokee Indians,” but this effort failed also.^ 
The Eastern Band has, since the early 1900’s when the Lumbee group sought formal 
recognition as Cherokee, consistently and strongly opposed these efforts of the 
Lumbees to be recognized as a tribe. 

Lumbee’s Self-Identification as “Siouan” Indians 

According to the Lumbee, they sought federal recognition as “Siouan” Indians in 
1924. Further, in the 1930’s, for purposes of the Indian Reorganization Act, the 
Lumbees self-designated themselves as the “Siouan Indian Community of Lumber 


^ H.R. Rep. No. 103-290, 103"* Cong., 1"' Sess, at 179 (1993). 

^ Id. Ms. Arlinda Locklear, in her testimony before the Senate Indian Affairs 
Committee in 2003, noted that the Lumbee group claimed that they were Cherokee and 
sought federal legislation to be recognized as Cherokees. “Testimony of Arlinda 
Locklear, Patton Bogp LLP, Of Counsel for the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina in 
Support of S. 420 United States Senate Committee on Indian Affairs” (September 1 7, 
2003) p. 4. 
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River.’’ “ As stated above, the term “Siouan” is a reference to a generic linguistic 
classification that is spoken by many tribes in North America and is not a term that 
describes a distinct historical tribe. 

It was not until 1 952 that the Lumbee decided to refer to themselves as “Lumbee" 
based upon their geographic location next to the Lumber River. In 1956, Congress, at 
the request of the Lumbee, passed legislation commemorating their name change.® 

The Lumbees’ Current Efforts to Link Themselves to the Cheraw Tribe Are Tenuous 

The federal acknowledgment criteria require that the membership of a petitioning 
group consist of "individuals who descend from a historical Indian tribe or from historical 
Indian tribes which combined and functioned as a single autonomous political entity.’’® 
The regulations define “historical’’ in this context as "dating from first sustained contact 
with non-Indians.”^ The origin and ties of the Lumbee to an historical tribe has been the 
subject of uncertainty not only among experts in the area but also the Lumbee 
themselves. 

Experts at the Bureau of Indian Affairs have testified that the Lumbee ties to the 
Cheraw Tribe are tenuous. On August 1, 1991, Director of the Office of Tribal Services 
Ronal Eden testified on behalf of the Administration regarding federal legislation that 
would Congressionally acknowledge the Lumbee. Regarding the Lumbee petition for 
federal recognition before the agency, the Director testified to a “major deficiency” that 
“the Lumbee have not documented their descent from a historic tribe.”® 

The testimony also stated that the 18*^ century documents used by Lumbee to 
support its claim that it is primariiy descended from a community of Cheraws living on 
Drowning Creek in North Carolina in the 1730’s needed extensive analysis corroborated 
by other documentation.® 

In his September 17, 2003 testimony before the Senate Indian Affairs 
Committee, Lumbee expert Jack Campisi relies on a report of Dr. John R. Swanton of 
the Bureau of Ethnology for concluding “in the 1930s that the Lumbees are descended 
from predominantly Cheraw Indians.”’® The House Report specifically refutes this 


^ Id. at 9. 

® W. at 9-10. 

® 25 C.F.R. § 83.7(e). 

^ W. at 83.1. 

® Statement of Ronal Eden, Director, Office of Tribal Services, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior, Before the Joint Hearing of the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs, United States Senate, and the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, On S. 1036 and H.R, 1426 (August 1, 1991) 
p. 3-5. 

Id. 

Campisi Testimony at 21 . 
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claim, stating that Swanton chose “Cheraw” rather than another tribal name he identified 
- “Keyauwee’’ - because the Keyauwee name was not well known. “In other words, the 
choice of the Cheraw was apparently made for reasons of academic ease rather than 
historical reality.” 

Furthermore, the head of the BIA’s acknowledgment process questioned the 
adequacy of the underlying proof of Cheraw descent. He testified in 1989 that: 

The Lumbee petition . . . claims to link the group to the Cheraw Indians. 

The documents presented in the petition do not support [this] theory .... 

These documents have been misinterpreted in the Lumbee petition. Their 
real meanings have more to do with the colonial history of North and 
South Carolina than with the existence of any specific tribal group in the 
area in which the modern Lumbee live. 

Counsel to the Lumbee Arlinda Locklear in her 2003 testimony before the Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee admits that these concerns continue today. “Department staff 
that administers the administrative acknowledgment process have expressed some 
concern about the absence of a genealogical connection between the modern day 
Lumbee Tribe and the historic Cheraw Tribe.”” 

Claimed Lumbee Membership Not Tied to Cheraw Individuals 

The various documents on which the Lumbee membership list is based similarly 
cast doubt as to the ability of the Lumbee to meet the acknowledgement criteria. The 
Lumbee claim 54,000 enrolled members who are descended from anyone identifying as 
“Indian” in five North Carolina counties and two South Carolina counties in either the 
1900 or 1910 federal census. The Lumbee Constitution refers to these census lists as 
the “Source Documents.” Yet the individuals on these lists cannot be specifically 
identified and verified as Cheraw Indians. In fact, these individuals cannot be identified 
as belonging to any tribe whatsoever. These are lists of people who self-identified or 
were identified by the census as “Indian”. 

House Resources Committee members have recognized the weaknesses and 
complexities in the Lumbee group’s claim to tribal recognition in the past: 

The Lumbee . . . have never had treaty relations with the United States, a 
reservation, or a claim before the Indian Claims Commission; they do not 
speak an Indian language; they have had no formal political organization 
until recently; and they possess no “Indian" customs or cultural 
appurtenance such as dances, songs, or tribal religion. One of the groups 
consultant anthropologists. Dr. Jack Campisi, noted this lack of Indian 


"Testimony of Arlinda Locklear, Patton Boggs LLP, Of Counsel for the Lumbee 
Tribe of North Carolina in Support of S. 420 United States Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs" (September 17, 2003) p, 4 fn. 1. 
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cultural appurtenances in a hearing colloquy with then-Congressman Ben 
Nighthorse Campbell: 


Mr. Campbell: 
Dr. Campisi: 
Mr. Campbell: 


Do [the Lumbee] have a spoken language . . .? 

No. 

Do they have distinct cultural characteristics such as 
songs, dances and religious beliefs and so on? ... Do the 
Lumbees have that? 


Dr. Campisi: No. Those things were gone before the end of the 1 8*'’ 
Century. 


This absence of cultural appurtenances in part identify the Lumbee as part 
of what sociologist Brewton Berry has termed the “marginal Indian 
groups." As Berry notes: 


These are communities that hold no reservation land, speak no 
Indian language, and observe no distinctive Indian customs. 
Although it is difficult to establish a firm historical Indian ancestry for 
them, their members often display physical features that are 
decidedly Indian. Because they bear no other historic tribal names, 
they often emphasize a Cherokee ancestry. 

These characteristics . . . point out that this is a case replete with out-of- 
the-ordinary complexities which require more than just a simple one-page 
staff memo to understand fully. Needless to say, if those [Members of 
Congress] charged with the day-to-day oversight of Indian affairs do not 
have the necessary expertise - or even knowledge - in this area, how will 
the balance of our Members appropriately exercise those judgments as 
they will be called upon to do when this legislation reaches the floor?'^ 


Interior’s Office of Federai Acknowiedgement is the Proper Forum for Deciding 
Whether the Lumbee Should Be Federally Recognized 

The Department of the Interior through the Office of Federal Acknowledgement 
(OFA) has an established uniform administrative process with objective criteria that can 
make exactly the kind of substantive, merits-based determinations that the Congress is 
unequipped to make. While the OFA is not perfect and needs additional funds to do the 
job it is supposed to do, it should not be abandoned, but fixed. To allow the Lumbees to 
circumvent that process would be to abandon the merits, which again we believe the 
Lumbees have significant problems with, in favor of old-fashioned politics. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Resources Committee have noted the harm that 
would come to long-standing federally recognized tribes from legislation like this: 


H.R. Rep. No. 103-290, 103’“ Cong., 1=' Sess. at 186-87 (1993). 
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Bypassing the [administrative] process not only ignores the problem [with 
that process], but is unfair to ail of the recognized tribes. There exists a 
formal government-to-government relationship between the recognized 
tribes and the United States. If Congress creates tribes at will, without 
meaningful uniform criteria or substantial corroborated evidence that the 
group is indeed a tribe, then we dilute and weaken that relationship.'® 

Moreover, while the Lumbee have argued that the process is unfair, their bill, 
contrary to their argument, provides that the four other North Carolina groups, who the 
Solicitor’s office at Interior has also determined are barred from accessing OFA under 
the 1956 Lumbee Act, would be authorized to submit petitions to OFA for federal 
acknowledgment.'"' If it is fair for these other groups to go through the OFA process, 
then it should be fair for Lumbee also. 

Harm to Existing Tribes and Waste of Taxpayer Money 

The impact on appropriations to other Indian tribes would be unprecedented in 
the history of federal acknowledgment. The Congressional Budget Office has 
determined that, based on an estimate of 34,000 Lumbees, that the cost of this 
legislation would be $430 million over four years. Yet the Lumbees claim approximately 
54,000 members. Based upon the Congressional Budget Office’s estimate and the 
54,000 members claimed by Lumbee, the real cost of this bill would be over $682 
million. 

Accordingly, this bill would have a huge, negative impact on the budgets of 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health Service and would decrease even further 
the badly needed funds Indian people receive as a result of treaties and trust obligations 
of the United States to Indians and tribes. This Committee and the Congress should not 
dive into support for this legislation for emotional or political reasons, particularly without 
being absolutely certain that this group constitutes an Indian tribe in accordance with 
the objective criteria at the Office of Federal Acknowledgement, which it cannot. 

CONCLUSION 

If this Committee and the Congress chose to pass this legislation, the 
consequences will be dramatic for existing federally recognized tribes. 

First and foremost, politics will have won a decided victory over sound policy. 

The notion of “taking the politics out of federal recognition" will have suffered its most 
severe setback in history. 


'® Id. at 202. 

These groups include: the Tuscarora Nation East of the Mountains; the 
Tuscarora Nation of North Carolina; the Cherokee Indians of Hoke County , Inc.; and 
the Cherokee Indians of Robeson and Adjoining Counties. 
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Second, with federal acknowledgement comes the ability of a group to engage in 
serious activities associated with sovereign status, such as the ability to tax and enjoy 
certain tax advantages, the ability to exercise civil jurisdiction over non-Indians as well 
as Indians, and the right to engage in gaming. Enacting legislation like this only arms 
those who seek to erode sovereign rights with evidence that some of those with such 
rights were haphazardly afforded them. 

Mr. Chairman, the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians would welcome the 
Lumbees into the family of federally recognized tribes if they can successfully make it 
through the administrative process at the Department of the Interior. Absent their 
meeting the objective criteria at Interior, with complete vetting of their claimed tribal 
identity, membership lists, and other requirements, we believe that passing this 
legislation would be a serious mistake, with politics winning out over sound policy. 
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Arlinda F. Locklear, Esquire 
Attorney for the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina 


It is my privilege to make this statement as counsel for the Lumbee Tribe of North 
Carolina in support of S.660, a bill to extend full federal recognition to the Tribe. The Tribe 
expresses its gratitude to Senator Burr and Senator Dole for their leadership and tireless efforts 
on the Tribe's behalf. The Tribe is also grateful to the Chairman and this committee for the 
opportunity to make its case at the hearing today - a truly compelling case for federal recognition. 

The hundred year legislative record on Lumbee recognition 

In one form or another. Congress has deliberated on the status of the Lumbee Tribe of 
North Carolina for more than one hundred years. On numerous occasions during that time, 
Congress has itself or directed the Department of the Interior to investigate the Tribe’s history 
and conditions. On all such occasions, the Tribe's Indian identity and strong community have 
been underscored. 

Congress' first experience with the Tribe followed shortly upon the heels of formal 
recognition of the Tribe by the State of North Carolina in 1885. The 1885 state statute formally 
recognized the Tribe under the name Croatan Indians of Robeson County, authorized the Tribe to 
establish separate schools for its children, provided a pro rata share of county school funds for 
the Tribe’s schools, and authorized the Tribe to control hiring for the schools and eligibility to 
attend the schools. See North Carolina General Assembly 1885, chap. 5 1 . Two years later, tribal 
leaders sought and obtained state legislation establishing an Indian normal school, one dedicated 
to training Indian teachers for the Indian schools. See North Carolina General Assembly 1887, 
chap. 254. The Indian Normal School was badly underfunded, though, leading to the Tribe's first 
petition to Congress for recognition and assistance in 1888. 

The 1888 petition to Congress was signed by fifty-four (54) tribal leaders, including all 
members of the Indian Normal School Board of Trustees. All the traditional Lumbee surnames 
are represented in the list of signatories ~ Sampson, Chavis, Dial, Locklear, Oxendine, and 
others - and descendants of these signatories are active today in the tribal government. The 
petition sought federal assistance for the then named Croatan Indians in general and funding for 
the Tribe's schools in particular. Congress referred the petition to the Department of the Interior, 
which investigated the Tribe's history and relations with the state. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs ultimately denied the request for funding, citing insufficient resources. Thus began the 
Department's long-standing opposition to federal recognition of the Lumbee Tribe, typically 
because of the cost of providing services. 

After the failure of the 1888 petition to Congress, the Tribe sought recognition more 
directly through proposed federal bills. In 1899, the first bill was introduced in Congress to 
appropriate funds to educate the Croatan Indian children. See H.R.4009, 56th Cong,, 1st Sess. 
Similar bills were introduced in 1910 (See H.R. 19036, 61st Cong., 2d Sess.) and 1911 (See 
S,3258, 62nd Cong., 1st Sess.) In 1913, the House of Representatives Committee on Indian 
Affairs held a hearing on S.3258 where the Senate sponsor of the bill reviewed the history of the 
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Lumbees and concluded that the Lumbees, then called Croatans, had "maintained their race 
integrity and their tribal characteristics;” Sw Hearings before the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives on S.3258, Feb. 14, 1913. In response to the same bill, the Department 
of the Interior dispatched C.F. Pierce, Supervisor of Indian Schools, to conduct an investigation 
of the Croatan Indians. Pierce reviewed the Tribe's history, acknowledged their Indian ancestry 
and the strength of their community, but recommended against federal assistance for the Tribe: 

It is the avowed policy of the Government to require the states having an Indian 
population to assume the burden & responsibility for their education as soon as 
possible. North Carolina, like the State of New York, has a well organized plan 
for the education of Indians within her borders, and I can see no justification for 
any interference or aid, on the part of the Government in either case. Should an 
appropriation be made for the Croatans, it would establish a precedent for the 
Catawbas of S.C., the Alabamas of Texas, the Tuscaroras of N.Y., as well as for 
other scattering tribes that are now cared for by the various states. 

Those other tribes mentioned by Pierce have since been recognized by the United States. 

In 1914, the Senate directed the Secretary of the Interior to investigate the condition and 
tribal rights of the Lumbee Indians and report to Congress thereon. See S.Res.410, 63rd Cong., 
2d Sess. The Secretary assigned Special Indian Agent O.M. McPherson to conduct the 
investigation. According to the Secretary's letter to the President of the Senate transmitting the 
McPherson report, McPherson conducted "a careful investigation on the ground as well as 
extensive historical research." The report covered all aspects of the Tribe's history and condition, 
running 252 pages in length. S^ Indians of North Carolina, 63rd Cong., 3d Session, Doc. No. 
677. McPherson's report again confirmed the tribal characteristics of the Lumbee Indians, but 
Congress took no action on the McPherson report. 

In 1924, yet another bill was introduced in Congress to recognize the Lumbee Indians as 
Cherokee Indians of Robeson County, gee H.R.8083, 68th Cong., 1st Sess. This bill failed and 
in 1932 a very nearly identical bill was introduced in the Senate. See S.4595, 72d Cong., 1st 
Sess. This bill failed as well. 

The next federal bill was introduced in 1933 and was nearly identical to the prior two 
bills, except that it directed that the Robeson County Indians "shall hereafter be designated 
Cheraw Indians and shall be recognized and enrolled as such...” H.R.5365, 73d Cong., 1st Sess. 
In his statement at the hearing on the bill, the Secretary of the Interior attached an opinion of 
John Swanton, a well-respected specialist on southeastern Indians with the Smithsonian 
Institution, which concluded that the previously named Croatan Indians actually descended from 
Cheraw and other related tribes.' The Secretary recommended that the United States recognize 


' The Secretary adopted the view at the time that the Lumbee Tribe is descended from the 
Cheraw and other Siouan speaking related tribes based upon Dr. Swanton's study. In recent 
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the Tribe as the Siouan Indians of Lumber River, but also that the Congress include termination 
language because of the expense of providing federal Indian services to the Indians. 

Rep.No.l752, House of Representatives, 73d Cong., 2d Sess. The committee adopted the change 
proposed by the Secretary and reported the bill out favorably, but the bill was not enacted. The 
following year, the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs took the same action on the identical bill 
in the Senate, S.1632, but the Senate floor also did not act on the bill. See Rep.No.204, Senate, 
73d Cong., 2d Sess. 

These numerous federal bills to recognize the Tribe under various names have a common 
and clear legislative history - that is, state statutes that modified the name by which the State of 
North Carolina recognized the Tribe. The 1899 federal bill would have recognized the Tribe as 
Croatan, just as the State had done in 1 885. The 1911 federal bill would have recognized the 
Tribe as the Indians of Robeson County, just as the State had done in a 191 1 amendment to state 
law. See North Carolina General Assembly 1911, chap. 215. The 1913 federal hill would have 
recognized the Tribe as the Cherokees of Robeson County, just as the State had done in a 1913 
amendment to state law. See North Carolina General Assembly 1913, chap. 123. Indeed, a 
committee report on the 1913 federal bill explicitly acknowledged that the federal bill was 
intended to extend federal recognition on the same terms as the amended state law. Rep.No.826, 
House of Representatives, 68th Cong., 1st Sess.; see also S.4595, 72d Cong., 1st Sess. [1932 bill 
which referred to the 1913 state statute as its antecedent.] Thus, Congress consistently followed 
the lead of North Carolina in its deliberations on the Tribe’s status and did so in finally enacting a 
federal bill in 1956.^ 


times. Department staff that administer the administrative acknowledgment process have 
expressed some concern about the absence of a genealogical connection between the modem day 
Lumbee Tribe and the historic Cheraw Tribe. Unfortunately, births and deaths of tribal members 
simply were not recorded by the dominant society in the early 1700's so that a genealogical 
connection cannot be made. The Tribe can connect modem day members to the Lumbee 
community located at Drowning Creek, the known home of the Cheraw Tribe, as far back as 
1790, leaving a gap in the genealogical records of approximately 70 years. Further, we know that 
the Cheraw Tribe was located on Drowning Creek in the 1730's and its members had at that time 
the unique surnames typical of the Lumbee community today, such as Locklear, Chavis, Grooms 
and others. Drowning Creek was renamed the Lumber River by the State of North Carolina in 
1809 and the Lumbee Tribe continues to reside there today. Thus, the historical cormection 
between the Cheraw and Lumbee Tribes is clear, notwithstanding the short gap in the 
genealogical record. The Department clearly had it right in 1934 when it concluded that the 
Lumbee Tribe is descended from the historic Cheraw Tribe. 

^ In between the 1933 bill and the 1956 Lumbee Act, the Tribe attempted to obtain federal 
recognition through an earlier administrative process. Congress enacted the Indian 
Reorganization Act in 1934, which authorized half-blood Indians not then recognized to organize 
and adopt a tribal constitution, thereby becoming federally recognized. The Lumbee leadership 
wrote to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, inquiring whether the act applied to the Lumbees. 
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Legislative history of the 1956 Lumbee Act 

In light of the mounting historical evidence compiled in Congress' deliberations on its 
recognition bills, including the McPherson Report and the Swanton opinion, the Indians of 
Robeson County grew dissatisfied with their designation under state law as Cherokee. Under 
pressure from the Tribe and after a referendum among tribal members, the State of North 
Carolina once again modified its recognition of the Tribe in 1 953, renaming it Lumbee. North 
Carolina General Assembly 1953, chap. 874. Two years later, a bill identical to that one enacted 
by the state was introduced in Congress. See H.R.4656, 84th Cong., 2d Sess. 

The federal bill passed without amendment in the House of Representatives and was sent 
to the Senate. The Department of the Interior objected to the bill in the Senate, just as it had 
done in the House, but with more success. The Secretary noted that the United States had no 
treaty or other obligation to provide services to these Indians and said: 

We are therefore unable to recommend that the Congress take any action which 
might ultimately result in the imposition of additional obligations on the Federal 
Government or in placing additional persons of Indian blood under the 
jurisdiction of this Department. The persons who constitute this group of Indians 
have been recognized and designated as Indians by the State legislature. If they 
are not completely satisfied with such recognition, they, as citizens of the State, 
may petition the legislature to amend or otherwise to change that 
recognition.. ..If your committee should recommend the enactment of the bill, it 
should be amended to indicate clearly that is does not make these persons eligible 
for services provided through the Bureau of Indian Affairs to other Indians. 

The Department’s change would have been imnecessary unless the bill would otherwise have 
recognized the Tribe, making its members eligible for services. The Senate committee adopted 
the Secretary's recommendation and, when the bill was enacted into law, it contained classic 
termination language: "Nothing in this Act shall make such Indians eligible for any services 
performed by the United States for Indians because of their status as Indians, and none of the 
statutes of the United States which affect Indians because of their status as Indian shall be 
applicable to the Lumbee Indians." Pub.L.570, Act of June 7, 1956, 70 Stat. 254. 


The inquiry was referred to Associate Solicitor Felix Cohen, the famous author of the foremost 
treatise on Indian law, the Handbook of Federal Indian Law. Cohen concluded that the Lumbees 
could organize under the act, if some members were certified as one-half Indian blood or more 
and the Department approved a tribal constitution. The Tribe immediately asked the Department 
to make that inquiry and the Department dispatched Dr. Carl Seltzer, a physical anthropologist, 
for that purpose. 209 Lumbees agreed to submit to Dr. Seltzer's examination; interviews of these 
individuals were conducted as well as physical examinations. Dr. Seltzer certified 22 out of the 
209 tribal members as one-half or more Indian blood, eligible to organize under the act. 

However, the Department refused to approve a tribal constitution submitted by those individuals, 
once again thwarting the Tribe's effort to become federally recognized. 
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Clearly, the 1956 Lumbee Act was intended to achieve federal recognition for the Tribe. 
The House sponsor for the bill wrote to Senator Scott, seeking his support for the bill, and noted 
that the bill was copied from the recent state law by which the State of North Carolina recognized 
the Lumbee Tribe. Senator Scott, who agreed to sponsor the bill in the Senate, issued a press 
release describing the bill as one to give federal recognition to the Lumbee Indians of North 
Carolina on the same terms that the State of North Carolina had recognized the Tribe in 1953. 
Senator Scott testified before a Senate committee that, “The State of North Carolina has already 
by state law recognized the Lumbee Indians under that tribal name. Giving official recognition 
to the Lumbee Indians means a great deal to the 4,000 Indians involved.”^ 

There are also excerpts from the legislative history of the 1956 act suggesting that 
Congress did not intend to make the Tribe eligible for federal services, even without the 
amendment proposed by the Secretary of the Interior. For example, in a colloquy on the House 
floor, the House sponsor Mr. Carlyle was asked whether the bill would commit the United States 
to flimishing tribal services. Mr. Carlyle responded in the negative. Congressman Ford then 
stated that, ‘Tilt simply provides for the change of name,” and Mr. Carlyle agreed. 102 Cong. 
Rec. 2900 (May 21, 1955).“ 

The eligibility for federal services, though, is not determinative of whether federal 
recognition has been bestowed. While federal recognition and eligibility for federal services are 
often viewed as interchangeable, they are not under federal law. The Department of the Interior 
has itself made this clear in the context of Congress’ deliberations in 1977 on legislation to 
restore the previously recognized Siletz Tribe. In its comments on the bill, the Department 
recommended that the language in the bill restoring “federal recognition” be replaced with 
language restoring “the federal trust relationship.” The Department explained the reason for this 
proposed change as follows: 

Section 3(a) states: “Federal recognition is hereby extended to the tribe.” This 
suggests that the Siletz Indians are not now federally recognized. This is not the 
case; they are recognized. The termination act simply dissolved the special 
relationship between the Siletz Indians and the Federal government and 


^The tribal population figure given by Senator Scott in his statement was repeated in the 
House and Senate reports on the bill. See H.Rep.No.l654, 84* Cong., 2d sess; S.Rep.No.84- 
2012, 84* Cong., 2d sess. The figure was erroneous. According to a correction to the figure 
published in contemporaneous newspaper accounts of the statement, the Senator intended to refer 
to 4,000 Indian families, not 4,000 individual Indians. The total tribal population in 1956 was set 
in this account at 27,726. This account is consistent with 1950 federal census data. 

“Because of the history of relations with the State, in which the recognized tribal name was 
changed several times over the years, the Tribe viewed the “giving of a name” as recognition. 
Even today, tribal members who inquire about the status of the pending bill will sometimes ask 
when Congress will give the Tribe its name. 
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terminated any federal services and supervision. See 25 U.S.C. §691. Federal 
recognition and federal services axe often confused and erroneously used 
interchangeably. Because of the close connection between federal recognition and 
the provision of federal services, etc., the error is understandable, but nonetheless 
federal recognition and federal services are not synonymous and should not be 
used interchangeably. In lieu of the above quoted language, we would substitute 
the following: “The trust relationship between the Federal government and the 
Siletz Indians is hereby restored.” 

See 1977 U.S. Code Cong, and Admin. News, p,. 3700. The 1956 Lumbee Act should be 
similarly construed to recognize the Tribe, even though there was no clear intent to provide 
federal Indian services. In effect. Congress simultaneously recognized and terminated the Tribe. 

Administrative and judicial interpretation of the 1956 Lumbee Act. 

Since 1956, federal agencies and courts have reached varying conclusions regarding the 
effect of the 1956 Lumbee Act. In 1970, the Joint Economic Committee of Congress described 
the Lumbee as having been officially recognized by the act, although not granted federal services. 
See "American Indians: Facts and Future,” Toward Economic Development for Native 
American Communities , p. 34 (GPO 1970). Also in 1970, the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress described the 1956 Lumbee Act as legislative recognition of an Indian 
people. See Memorandum, April 10, 1970, on Extending Federal Jurisdiction and Services to 
Hill 57 Indians, LRS, Library of Congress. And in 1979, the Comptroller General ruled that the 
1956 act left the Lumbees' status unchanged, i.e., it neither recognized the Tribe nor terminated 
the Tribe's eligibility for services it might otherwise receive. The one court to construe the 
statute concluded it was intended "to designate this group of Indians as 'Lumbee Indians’ and 
recognize them as a specific group..,” but not to take away any rights conferred on individuals by 
previous legislation. Mavnor v. Morton . 510 F.2d 1254, 1257-1258 (D.C. Cir. 1975) [holding 
that the so-called half-bloods certified under the Indian Reorganization act were eligible to 
receive Bureau of Indian Affairs' services]. 

The Congressional Research Service (CRS) thoroughly reviewed the history and various 
interpretations of the 1956 Lumbee Act in 1988. It did so in response to a request from the 
Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs, which had under consideration at the time H.R. 1426, 
a bill to provide federal recognition to the Lumbee Tribe. The CRS concluded as follows: 

The 1956 Lumbee legislation clearly did not establish entitlement of the Lumbee 
Indians for federal services. It also clearly named the group and denominated 
them as Indians. Without a court decision squarely confronting the issue of 
whether the 1956 statute confers federal recognition on the Lumbee, there is 
insufficient documentation to determine if the statute effects federal recognition of 
the Lumbees. It is, however, a step toward recognition and would be a factor that 
either the Department of the Interior or a court would have to weigh along with 
others to determine whether the Lumbees are entitled to federal recognition. 
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Memorandum dated September 28, 1988, reprinted in S.Rep.No. 100-579, 100th Cong,, 2d Sess. 

Whatever its ambiguity otherwise, the 1956 Lumbee Act indisputably makes the Lumbee 
Tribe ineligible for the administrative acknowledgment process. See 25 C.F.R. Part 83. Under 
the acknowledgment regulations, the Secretary of the Interior cannot acknowledge tribes that are 
subject to legislation terminating or forbidding the federal relationship. Id., §83.3(e). In a formal 
opinion issued on October 23, 1989, the Solicitor for the Department of the Interior concluded 
that the 1956 Lumbee Act is such federal legislation and, as a result, the Department is precluded 
from considering any application of the Lumbee Tribe for federal acknowledgment. A copy of 
the Solicitor's opinion is attached. 

Thus, the Tribe continued its efforts to obtain full federal recognition from Congress. 
Companion bills were introduced in the 100th Congress for this purpose, H.R.5042 and S.2672. 
Hearings were held on the bills, once again establishing the Lumbees’ tribal existence, and the 
Senate bill was reported favorably out of committee. Neither bill was enacted, however. 
Companion bills were introduced in the 101th Congress to recognize the Tribe [H.R.2335 and 
S.901], but neither was enacted. Once again in the 102d Congress, companion bills were 
introduced [H.R.1426 and S.1036]. This time, the House of Representatives passed the bill [with 
240 yeas, 167 nays, and 25 not voting], but the Senate failed to invoke cloture on debate [with 58 
voting for and 39 voting against] and the bill failed. In the 1 03d Congress, H.R.334, abill 
virtually identical to that passed in 1991, was introduced; the bill passed the House again but was 
never acted on in the Senate, 

Legislative precedent for S.660 

Only one other tribe in the history of federal Indian affairs has been placed by Congress in 
precisely the same position as the Lumbee Tribe, that is, half in and half out of the federal 
relationship, by special legislation.’ In 1968, Congress enacted a special act regarding the Tiwas 
of Texas, 82 Stat. 93, one that was modeled on the 1956 Lumbee Act and left the Tiwas in the 


’ There is a third tribe that was subject to similar legislation - the Pascua Yaquis of Arizona. 
In 1964, Congress passed a statute conveying federal land to the Pascua Yaqui Association, Inc., 
an Arizona corporation. See 78 Stat. 1 195, Pub. L. 89-14. The final section of this statute, like 
the Lumbee and Tiwa acts, provided that the Yaqui Indians would not be eligible for federal 
Indian services and none of the federal Indian statutes would apply to them. Congress has since 
extended full federal recognition to the Pascua Yaqui. See 25 U.S.C. §1300£ The position of 
the Pascua Yaqui was somewhat different from that of the Lumbees and Tiwas, since the earlier 
federal statute involved a state corporation and arguably would not have recognized a tribe, even 
without the termination language. Also, the Pascua Yaqui recognition legislation was enacted in 
1978, before the administrative acknowledgment process was in place. Nonetheless, the 
Department proposed that Congress repeal the 1964 Pascua Yaqui bill and require that the 
Yaquis go through the soon to be established administrative acknowledgment process. See 
S.Rep.No. 95-719, 95th Cong., 2d Sess. 7, reprinted in 1978 U.S. Code Cong & Admin. News 
1761, 1766. Congress refused to do so and enacted the recognition legislation. 
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same legal limbo. 

Like the Lumbee Tribe, the Tiwas of Texas had been long recognized by the state. In the 
1968 Tiwa Act, Congress designated and recognized the Indians as Tiwas, expressly terminated 
any federal trust relationship, and precluded the delivery of federal Indian services - just as it 
had done in the 1956 Lumbee Act. In fact, the Senate committee specifically noted in its report 
on the 1968 Tiwa Act that the bill was "modeled after the act of June 7, 1956 (70 Stat. 254), 
which relates to the Lumbee Indians of North Carolina.” S.Rep.No.l070, 99th Cong., 2d Sess. 
According to the Department of the Interior, this 1968 Tiwa Act made the tribe ineligible for 
administrative acknowledgment, a decision that clearly presaged the Department's construction 
of the 1956 Lumbee Act in 1989. Because of this unique circumstance, the Department 
expressed no opposition to special legislation extending full recognition to the Tiwas of Texas. 

In 1987, Congress removed the Tiwas of Texas from the restrictions imposed upon them in the 
1968 Tiwa Act. Congress enacted the Ysleta del Sur Pueblo Restoration Act, Pub.L. 100-89, Act 
of August 18, 1987, 101 Stat. 667, to restore the federal trust relationship with the Ysleta del Sur 
Pueblo of Texas, previously known as the Texas Tiwas. Just as the 1968 Tiwa Act created a 
special circumstance justifying special legislation for that tribe, so does the 1956 Lumbee Act for 
the Lumbee Tribe. 

Further, just as it did for the Tiwas of Texas, the Congress should enact comprehensive 
legislation as proposed by the Lumbee Tribe, legislation that resolves all related issues - status, 
service delivery area, base roll, jurisdiction, etc. The Congress should not enact another half 
measure, one that repeals the 1956 Lumbee act and requires administrative action on the Tribe 
under the acknowledgment regulations for numerous reasons. 

First, as a matter of fundamental fairness, the Congress should deal with the Lumbee 
Tribe just as it has every other tribe in the same situation, that is, by enacting recognition 
legislation where the tribe is ineligible for the administrative process. Congress has never passed 
special legislation that would require administrative action on a tribe that is under present law 
ineligible for the administrative process. The Lumbee Tribe is the last tribe in the country left in 
that position. There is no legitimate reason to depart now from Congress' legislative tradition in 
such circumstances, particularly since to do so would impose a tremendous burden on the Tribe - 
first, obtaining the passage of special legislation amending the 1956 Lumbee act, and second, 
subjecting the Tribe to the intrusive, time consuming, and expensive administrative 
acknowledgment process. 

Second, there is no good purpose to be served by sending the Lumbee Tribe to the current 
administrative process. That process provides the Department an opportunity to examine a 
group's history and community to determine whether the group is, in fact, an Indian tribe. The 
Department of the Interior and the Congress have already made that inquiry with regard to the 
Lumbee Tribe on numerous occasions. In response to the Tribe's repeated requests to Congress 
and the Department for federal recognition, the Congress and the Department have compiled a 
voluminous record on the Tribe's history and community. Because that record plainly establishes 
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the status of the Lumbee Indians as an Indian tribe, further study of the Tribe would be a 
considerable waste of time (probably ten years for final agency action) and substantial waste of 
tribal and federal resources (in the hundreds of thousands of dollars.) 

Third, there is simply no magic to the current administrative acknowledgment process. 
That process is not the source of all knowledge or wisdom regarding the status of Indian tribes. 
To the contrary, the overwhelming majority of tribes now recognized by the United States were 
recognized by Congress. According to a GAO report, there were 561 federally recognized Indian 
tribes as of November 2001 . Of those, 530 were reeognized by Congress and 3 1 were recognized 
by the Department of the Interior. Out of the 31 recognized by the Department of the Interior, 10 
were recognized before the 1978 regulations were adopted, 14 were reeognized after 1978 and 
under those regulations, and 7 were recognized after 1978 but without regard to the regulations. 

In short, there is no historical or other necessity for subjecting the Lumbee Tribe to the current 
administrative process, particularly since the Tribe has been repeatedly “processed” by the 
Department of the Interior. 

Finally, given the hundred year history summarized above, the Lumbee Tribe has every 
reason to be skeptical of unbiased and even-handed treatment by the Department of the Interior. 
The Department has successfully blocked federal recognition of the Tribe for over one hundred 
years, both before Congress and administratively - not because the tribe is not, in fact, an Indian 
tribe, but largely because of the cost of doing so. It is simply not realistic to expect the 
Department now to do what it has never been able to do in the past - base its judgment about the 
Lumbee Tribe purely on the facts and not on fiscal or other considerations. 

For more than one hundred years now, the Lumbee Tribe has been studied and 
"processed.” The record produced by these studies, even those by the Department, consistently 
shows an independent Indian community descended from Cheraw and related Siouan speaking 
tribes that has existed from white contact until the present as a separate community with known 
and visible leaders. Under present law, the Lumbee Tribe can only be recognized by an act of 
Congress. Legislative precedent under these circumstances support the enactment of S.660, 
comprehensive recognition legislation, not another half measure. 

Major provisions of S.660 

The bill is appropriately structured as an amendment to the 1956 Lumbee Act, thus 
allowing Congress to complete the task it began in 1956. Specifically, the bill provides for: 

— explicit federal acknowledgment of the Tribe, including the application to the Tribe of 
all laws of the United States of general applicability to Indians and Indian tribes;^ 


One of the statutes generally applicable to Indian tribes is the Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act, 25 U.S.C. §2701 et seq [IGRA,] This statute was enacted in 1988, exactly one hundred 
years after the Lumbee Tribe first sought federal recognition. Clearly, the Lumbee Tribe's quest 
is not motivated by gaming; neither has the Tribe expressed any current interest in gaming. 
However, the Tribe strongly believes that Congress should not pick and choose among statutes 
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— the eligibility of the Tribe and its members for all programs, services, and benefits 
provided by the United States to Indian tribes and their members, such services to be provided in 
the Lumbees' traditional territory of Robeson, Cumberland, Hoke, and Scotland Counties, North 
Carolina (hence, limiting eligibility for services to approximately 32,000 out of the 53,000 
enrolled member); 

— the determination of a service population, to be done by the Secretary of the Interior's 
verification that all enrolled members of the Tribe meet the Tribe's membership criteria; and 

— the granting of civil and criminal jurisdiction to the State of North Carolina regarding 
the Lumbee Tribe, to insure consistent and continuous administration of justice, until and unless 
the State of North Carolina, the Tribe, and the United States, agree to transfer any or all of that 
authority to the United States. 

These are provisions typically found in recognition legislation and reflect the federal 
policy of self-determination for Indian tribes. Most importantly, it finally accomplishes the goal 
long sought by the Lumbee people ~ treatment like every other recognized tribe in the United 
States. 

Conclusion 

Congress and the Department of the Interior have over the last century repeatedly 
examined the Tribe's identity and history and have consistently found the Tribe to be an Indian 
community dating back to the time of first white contact. There is no need for further study of 
the Tribe's history. There is no need for another half measure by Congress. There is need for an 
act of Congress that comprehensively and once and for all addresses the status of the Liunbee 
Tribe and all related issues. On the Tribe’s behalf, 1 urge the committee's favorable action on 
S.660. 


Follow-up Address 

Arlinda Faye Locklear can be reached at Post Office Box 605, Jefferson, MD, 21755. 


that apply to it and subject it, once again, to second class treatment as compared to other 
recognized Indian tribes. Further, it should be noted that S.660 imposes more restrictions on the 
Tribe's ability to game under IGRA than those on tribes that are recognized through the 
administrative process. S.660 does not purport to restore the Tribe; as a result, even if the 
Lumbee membership authorized tribal leadership to negotiate a gaming compact with the State 
(the Lumbee tribal constitution explicitly requires a special tribal referendum to authorize such), 
land for such uses could only be taken into trust by the Secretary of the Interior with the consent 
of the Governor of North Carolina. In contrast, tribes acknowledged through the administrative 
process are expressly excepted from the gubernatorial consent requirement for post- 1988 trust 
acquisitions for gaming purposes. 25 U.S.C. §2719(b)(l)(B)(ii). 
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State of North Carolina 
Office of the Governor 

20301 Mail Servicte Center • Rai-eigh, NC 27699-0301 

MiCHAEi. F. Easley 
Governor 


My 6, 2006 


The Honorable John McCain, Chair 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
Room SH-838 
Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

The Honorable Byron L. Dorgan, Vice Chair 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
Room SH-838 
Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington. DC 20510 

Dear Senator McCain and Senator Dorgan: 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit written comments about pending legislation for federal 
recognition of the Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina by the Congress of the United States of America. I 
believe full federal recognition of the Lumbee Tribe by Congress is long overdue. 

Recognition of and interaction with the Lumbee people as a unique, distinct Indian tribe began 
when settlers from Virginia, South Carolina and Europe first arrived in the Cape Fear and Pee Dee River 
Basins after the Tuscarora War (1711-1715). There, the settlers encountered a well-populated, cohesive 
Native American community situated mostly along and to the west of what is now known as the Lumber 
River in Robeson County. Historical records show a well-developed tribal group living and using the 
land. As early as 1890, the U.S. Department of Interior acknowledged this fact among others as evidence 
that the Lumbee people are Native Americans. 

A proclamation by colonial Governor Matthew Rowan on May 1 0, 1 753, stated that Drowning 
Creek (in Robeson County) was “the Indian Frontier.” Other historical records of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries including Revolutionary War pensions for Lumbees who fought for American 
independence attest to the Lumbees as Native Americans. Logically, it is reasonable to conclude that 
these individuals were members of what is today known as the Lumbee Tribe. 

In 1885. North Carolina's Genera! Assembly passed a bill recognizing and naming the Lumbee 
tribe Croatan. In 1 953. the Slate officially changed the tribe's name to “Lumbee Indians” following a 
1952 tribal referendum. 


Location: 116 West Jones Street* Raleigh, NC • Telephone: (919) 733-5811 



Senators McCain and Dorgan 
Page 2 
July 6, 2006 
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For more than a century, North Carolina Governors, various state legislators and Members of the 
North Carolina Congressional delegation have supported the effort by the Lumbee Tribe to obtain federal 
recognition, beginning with a petition to Congress in 1888. Enclosed are copies of letters by former 
Governors James G. Martin (R) and James B. Hunt, Jr. (D) - my immediate predecessors - attesting to 
the strong bi-partisan support for federal recognition that the Lumbee Tribe has enjoyed during the last 
generation. 

In the past, federal recognition has been denied because of opposition by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and Department of Interior on budgetary grounds. Each of several federal investigations into the 
Lumbees’ history, genealogy and ethnicity has concluded that the Lumbees are in fact Native Americans. 
It follows that federal recognition should be authorized for this long-standing Native American Tribe. 

Personally and on behalf of North Carolina, 1 offer to our fellow Lumbee citizens and to the 
Congress our full, unqualified support for Congressional recognition of the Lumbee Tribe. 1 encourage 
your support for the Lumbee Tribe and for the adoption of this bill. 

I thank the Senate and the Indian Affairs Committee for holding this hearing and for allowing me 
to offer written comments about the Lumbee Tribe recognition bill. 

With warm personal regards. 1 remain 



MFE/Jc 
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STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA ' 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
RALBGH 27603-8001 

JAMES G. MARTIN . July 30, 1991 

GOVERNOR 


Sena-tor Daniel K. Inouye , 
Chairman .... , . 

Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
Hart Senate Office Building, Room 838 

Washington, D.C. 20510 ■ ■ ' - 

Dear Senator Inouye: 

I have asked James S. Lofton, Secretary of the North Carolina 
Department of Administration to represent me at the Joint 
Hearing regarding S. 1036, the Lumbee Recognition Bill, which 
will be held on August 1. Secretary Lofton will be accompanied 
by Henry McKoy, Deputy Secretary of the Department of 
Administration, Patrick 0. Clark, Chairman of the North Carolina 
Commission of Indian Affairs, and A. Bruce Jones, the 
commission's executive director. 

I fully support the passage of S. 1036 and am requesting the 
support of the Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs. The 
State of North Carolina has recognized the Lumbee Tribe as a 
separate and viable Indian entity sinee 1885. The passage of 
S. 1036 will entitle the Lumbee to enjoy the same' rights, 
privileges and services enjoyed by other federally recognized 
tribes in the nation and will, further, be a major step toward 
rectifying the inequities suffered by the Lumbee people for 
centuries . 

I thank you for your attention to this matter and will 
appreciate your favorable consideration of my request. 


Sincerely, 



(/dames G. Martin 


cc: Senator Jesse Helms 

-Representative Charlie Rose 
Rep.resentative Charles Taylor 
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STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 
OFFICE OF THE GOVEHNOH 
RALEIGH 27603-8001 


JAMES G. MARTIN 

GOVERNOR October 18, 1991 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20500 


Dear Mr. President: 

The United States House of Representatives recently passed H.R. 
1426 which provides for full federal recognition of the Lumbee ' 
Tribe of Cheraw Indians of North Carolina. 

I am in support of this legislation as evidenced by the enclosed 
testimony given on my behalf by Secretary James S. Lofton of the 
North Carolina Department of Administration at a joint hearing 
of the Senate Select Co.imittee on Indian Affairs and the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee held August 1, 1991. 

H.R. 1426 is now before the United States Senate, as is its 
companion bill, S. 1036. 

I am requesting your support of the passage of this legislation 
and its subsequent signing into law following. its successful 
passage. 


Sincerely, 



JGMrlf 


Enclosure 
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STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 

OFFICE OF THE QOVEBNOR 
RALEIGH ■JTKa-SOOl 


JAMES B. HUNT. JR. 

QOVERNOR 

March t1 , 1993 


The ilonoreble Bruce Babbitt 
Secretary 

U. S. Department of Interior 
1849 C Street, N.W. 

Washingtoni D.G. 20240 

Dear Brunei 

I am pleased that you were able to be in our state 

recently and I appreciated the opportunity to meet, with you. 

There ere approximately 40,000 tumbee Indians living in 
North Carolina and they have been officially rpoognited by 
the State of North Carolina sinoe 1885. The Lumbees have 
been seeking federal recognition since 1888. Seven Btudles 
have shown them to be an independent Indian community. 

t would like to reiterate my strong support for the 

Congressional process for federal recognition of the tumbee 
Indian tribe in North Carolina. As you know H. R. 334, 
introduced by Congressman Charlie Rose of North Carolina, 

would provide such recognition. We support that legislation 
as stated in my letter of January 26, 1993. 

Federal rsoognltion of the tribe has been endorsed by' 
the N.C. COBimission of Indian Affairs, the Governors' 

Interstate Indian Council, and the National Congress of 
American Indians which is the oldest and largest Indian 
organization in the country. 
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The HonoraDle Bruce Babbitt 
March 11, 1993 
Page 2 


In 1956. a bill was passed by the Congress to recognize 
the Luinbee tribe, but It denied the tribe the benefits or 
protections afforded to Indlans^by the B.S.. of America. 

For dyer 100 years the Lumbees have tried to obtain 
federal recognition, but to no avail. It is my opinion that 
the administrative recognition process that was proposed by 
the previous administration simply is too cumbersoBie, 
time-consoBlng, costly and has not worked effectively. 
Therefore, I would urge you to support the Congressional 
recognition process as proposed by Congressman Rose- 

1 want to work with you and the President in any way 
possible to help the Lumbee Tribe receive Congressional 
recognition. I am confident that this recognition is not 
only in our state's and the tribe's best interest, but in the 
interest of the United States es well. 
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FEB 03 '93 12J54 GOV'S COMIUNICftTIONS 



JAMES B. HUNT. Ja 
GOVEnNOR 


STATE OF NORTH CAROUNA 
OFFICE OF THE QOVEANOA 
RALEIGH 27603-8001 

January 28, 1993 


Tlie Honorable Bruce Babbitt 
■JSecret^ <. 

“y.S. Department of IntCTior - : ; • 

Washington, DC 2O240\c ^ ' 




,, Re: Federal Recognition of t he T.umhee InJinna 


Dear Brucei'^f *•• 









. , ThiFietier is- to ask foj yoiir assistance in obtatmig federal recognition fortiie Eumb^. % 

Indian tribe, wiiicti has itiany menabers ia North Carolina. Congressman Charlie Rose (I>N.e.ihasi. 
introduced a bill (H.R. 334) that would provide such recognition. - l'* I?? ■ 

■ v:: 

Before the House Subcommittee on Indian Affairs considers H.R. 334, 1 understand that the * 

Clinton Administration will release its position on the bill. I ask that you and the President support . V 
the bill. ; , ' • v- . 


Tlie I.unibee have 40,000 enrolled members in the United Stales and should be rccognbad. ■ ■■ A . 
In fact, seven studies in this century have shown them to be an independent Indian community. 


I appreciiiie your consideration of this letter. Please contact Congressman Rose or me if vve 
can assist you ir, any way with tliis matter. 


My waitncM personai regards. 
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P.O.Box 668 Newell NC 28126 
<»i^nai22^)t.arolina,rr.com 
704-596-7448 


Hie Tuscarora Nation of Indians ofthe Carolinas 


June 27, 2006 

The Honorable John McCain 
United States Senator 

Chainnan, Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
241 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washin^on, D.C. 20510 

The Honorable Byron Dor^ 

United States Senator 

Vice Chairman, Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
322 Hart Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


RE: S. 660 


Dear Senators McCain and Dorgan: 

I am writing as the Chairwoman of the Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas with respect to S. 
660, a bill to provide for the acknowledgment of die Lumbee tribe of North Carolina, which I understand was 
scheduled for markup on Tliursday June 22. 2006. I would like to take this opportunity to remind the Committee 
that this proposed legislation is very controversial and that the Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas 
strongly opposes Lumbee recognition. Should the Committee ever elect to conduct a hearing on this bill or any 
other Lumbee recognition legislation, 1 respectfully request th^ I be allowed to testily on behalf of the Tuscarora 
Nation of Ind^s of the Carolinas in opposition to Lumbee recognition. 

The Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas does not believe that the Lumbee qualify as an 
American Indian tribe. Moreover, we are concerned that they claim as their cwn a history and lineage feat 
actually Iwlongs to the Tuscarora Nation of Indians of fee Carolinas, not the Lumbee. 

In 1936 the Bureau of Indian Affairs sent Harvard Anthropologist Carl Seltzer to Robeson County, North 
Carolina to study fee people there who claimed to be Native Americans. He found only 22 individuals who met 
the requirement of 1/2 or more Indian blood as set forth in the 1934 Indian Reorganization Act. These ‘'original 
22” were Tuscarera, descendants of the Tuscarora Nation-a {eminent Native American presence in pre-coloniai 
times in what is now Noife Carolina and parts of surrounding states. Following fee Tuscarora Wars wife North 
Carolina in fee early 1700's, fee TuM^arora were given a reservation in Bertie County, North Carolina, where they 
lived until most of the Nation moved to New York where they became the Sixth Nation of the Iroquois 
Confederacy. A small band remain^ behind in their homeland, however. They were the forl^arers of today’s 
Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas. 


Restoring the Spirit of Native Americans 
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The Lumbee have ftHined a “tribe” by including various Indi^ gxiups in and around Robeson County, 
Nordi Carolina “claiming joint descent from remnants of early American colonists and certain tribes of Indians 
originally inhabiting the coastal regions of North Carolina.” This plan was advanced without the consent of the 
Tuscarcna, whose history has nevertheless been made a prominent component of the Lumbees’ claim to federal 
recognition. The Tuscarora never claimed fee mixed ancestry feat defines the Lumbee, nor have we been 
allowed to share in fee state and federal fxt^rams administered by the Lumbee, suj^sedly, at least in part, on 
our behalf. The Tuscarora have suffered at the hands of fee Lumbee from exploitation wifeout representation. 
When our people tried to share in Lumbee-administered housing and education programs, we were told we must 
first enroll as Lumbee “Indians” -denouncing our Tuscarora heritage- before we could get help with repairing 
our modest trailers Md shacks and before we could send our children to kindergarten. Many of the TusrarcMn in 
North Carolina are destitute and uneducated. Chir members are mostly unsophisticated and desperately in need of 
fee benefit of federal programs designed to help them work their way out of an Inter-generational cycle of 
illiteracy and poverty. 

In 1973 fee Tuscarora sou^t relief from the 1956 Lumbee Act in the Court of Claims. The pleadings 
from that case, now preserved at fee National Archives and Records Adminisfration, explained that fee Tuscarora 
were an ethnological ly distinct Indian tribe, challenged feeir being drawn in under fee Lumbee Act, and sou^t to 
have fee Lumb^ Act repealed and its impropo' enactment investigated. The court was im^le to provide the 
requested relief, however, and so this exploitation continues. 

For example, on April 1, 2004, Aritnda Locklear, attorney for the Lumbee, told fee House Resources 
Committee during a hearing on H.R.898 “To provide for the recognition of the Lumbro Tribe of North Carolina” 
that “[alpproximately 200 Lumbees agreed to submit to Dr. Seltzer’s examinatiem; interviews of these individuals 
were ccmducted as well as physical examinations. Dr. Seltzer certified 22 out of fee 200 fribal members as 
one-half or more Indian blood, eligible to organize under the [Indian Reorganization] act.” Contrary to Arlinda's 
assertion, hoNWver, the “(Kiginal 22” were not “Lumbee.” They were Tuscarora. Moreover, the veiy name 
“Lumbee” {derived from fee local Lumber River) was created many years after Dr. Seltzer’s studies. The 
Tuscarora were not aUowed to testify at that hearing despite requests to Committee staff to be included on the 
agenda. When I showed up in person at the hearing, I was blocked at fee door by Lumbee members who told me 
that the hearing was about feeir recognition and feat they could determine who would get in. 

We find it disturbing to see pictures of our own ancestors blatantly displayed as Lumbee, without our 
consent, in Lumbee publications and on the Lumbee websites. 

The Tiiscarora Nation of Indians of fee Caroiinas wishes to be allowed to make its own case for federal 
reco^ition, a case it believes to be well-based and in keeping with the intent of Congress and implementing 
regulations. We have been lumped together with the Lumbee. however, under fee Department of Interior’s 
interpretation of the 1956 Lumbee Act, an association that we find infinitely distasteful. We have submitted our 
letter of intent to fee Office of Federal Acknowledgment and are pursuing the federal reco^ition process through 
normal channels as quickly as our limited resources will allow. The OFA has advised, however, feat it cannot 
consider our petition for recognition until Congress releases the Tuscarora from the restrictions of fee Lumbee 
Act. The Tusc^ora Nation of Indians of the Caroiinas fear feat recognition of fee Lumbee by Con^e^ would 
seal our fate, delegating us to obscurity within an aliai and hostile group. 
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Again, I would welcome the opptwtunity to testily on behalf of toe Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the 
CaroUnas if legislation to acknowI«Jge the Lumbee is ever brou^t to the Committee for a hearing. Our counsel, 
the Nordhaus Law Firm, would also welcome the oppoitonity to provide toe Committee wito supplemental 
documentation to assist with its evaluation of federal tribal recognition questions. If you have any questions, 
please contact Don Grove or Jill Grant at the Nordhaus Law Finn at 202-530-1270. 


Respectfully submitted on behalf of the 
Tuscarora Nation of Indians of toe Carolinas, 




Katherine Magnotta 
Chairwoman 


cc: The Honorable Pete Domenici 

The Honorable Daniel Inouye 
The Honorable Craig Thomas 
The Honorable Kent Conrad 
The Honorable Gordon Smith 
The Honorable Daniel Ak^ 

The Honorable Lisa Muricowski 
The Honorable Tim Johnson 
The Honorable Michael Crapo 
The Honorable Maria Cantwell 
The Honorable Richard Burr 
The Honorable Tom Cobum 
The Honorable Elizabeth Dole 
The Honorable G.K. Butterfield 
The Honorable Howard Cctole 
The Honorable Bob Etheridge 
The Honorable Viiginia Foxx 
The Honorable Robin Hayes 
The Honorable Walter B. Jones 
The Honorable Patrick T. McHenry 
The Honorable Mike McIntyre 
The Honorable Brad Miller 
The Honorable Sue Myrick 
The Honor^le David Price 
The Hmiorable Charles H. Taylor 
The Honorable Mel Watt 
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P.O. Box 668 Newel! NC 28126 
original22@ei«'o!marr.com 
704-596-7448 


The Tuscarom Nation of Indians of tiie Carolinas 


July 5, 2006 

The Honorable Elizabeth Dole 

Uaited States Senator 

Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 

Re; $. 660 

Dear Senator Dole: 

As you are aware, the Sen^ Indian Affairs Committee will hold a hearing on July 12, 2006 on S. 660, a bill to 
federally recognize the Lumbee Indian TVibe of North Carolina. I would like to request a meeting with you or a member of 
your staff pnor to the hearing to infonn you of important questions related to diis bill ttat should be addressed dming die 
Committee hearing. 

I refer you to my letter to you dated June 27, 2006 stating that the Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas is 
strongly opposed to S. 660. As such, I respecifiilly request to appear before the Committee to testify on behalf of the 
T uscarora Nation of Indians. 

I, and representatives from the Nordhaus Law Firm are available to meet with either you or a member of your staff 
at any time on TuCsSday. July I ! . 2006, lo discuss diese issues further. We are also available to discuss these issues by phone 
prior to the I Please contact Joshua Arnold at 202-530-1270 to finalize the details of the meeting. I look forward to 
hearing from you or your staff very soon. If you should have any questions or concerns, please do not hesitate to contact me 
or Donald Grove of the Nordhaus Law Firm at 202-530-1270 Thank you for your attention to this matter. 


Respectfully submitted on behalf of 

The Tuscarora Nation of Indians of the Carolinas, 



Katherine Magnotta 
Chairwoman 


cc: The Honorable John McCain 

The Htmorable Byron Dorg^ 
The Honorable Pete Domenici 
The Honorable Daniel Inouye 
The Honorable Craig Thomas 
The Honorable Kent Conrad 
TTie Honorable Gordon Smith 
The Honorable Daniel Akaka 
TTne Honorable Lisa Murkowski 


Restoring the Spirit of Native Americans 
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Calendar No. 229 


73d Congress ' 

SENATE 

Report 

SdSe.Hsion 


No. 204 


SIOTJAN INDIANS OF LUAIBEE EIVER 


JiNtiABY 23 (calendar day, Jaitoabt 24), 1934. — Ordered to be printed 


Mr. Wheelbe, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 

following 


KEPORT 

[To accompany 8. 1632] 


The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 1632), providing for the recognition as “Siouan Indians of Lumber 
River", of certain Indians in the State of North Carolina, having 
con.side.red the same report thereon with a recommendation that it 
do pass with the followmg amendments: 

(Ju page 1, line 5, strike out beginning witb the word “Cheraw" 
and all the lines 6,7,8,9,10,11,12^ and 1 3 substituting the following: 

Siouan Indians of Lumber River, and shall be so reoog^nized by the United 
States Government: Provided, That nothing contained herein shall be construed 
ns conferring Federal wardship or any other governmental righta or benefits upon 
such Indians. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill providing for the recognition 
as SioUnn Indians of Lumber River of Certain Indians in the State 
of North Carolina.” 

This bill has the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior 
if amended as suggested in hie letter dated January 10, 1934. 

The letter of the Secretary of the Interior; together with a memo- 
randum of Dr. J. E. Swanton, of the Smithsonian Institution, follow: 

InTEKIOB DBrABTMZNT, 

Watkinglon, J anuarg 10, 1954. 

Hon. BtfBTON K. Whbblee, 

Chairman Commiliee on Indian Affaire, United Slatee Senate. 

Mt Dbab Mb. Chaikman: This will refer further to your letter of May 11, 
1933, remiestlng a report on 8. 1632, which provides for the enrollment of the 
Croaton Indians of North Cairolina as Cheraw Indians, and would permit their 
children to attend Government Indian schools. 

These Indians in Robeson and adjoining counties in North Carolina have here- 
tofore been designated by the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina 
as “Oherokeea"; and several bills have been introduced in Congress for their 
recognition and eiu’oUment as Cherokees of North Carolina, and to permit their 
children to attend Government Indian schools. 
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An adverse report was made on the last bill for such purposes — S. 4695 (72d 
Cong., 2d sees.), July 12, 1932, by the Department, which transmitted a memc- 
rahdum from the Indian Office dated May 24, 1932, giving the status of these 
Croatans a,.' follows; 

in'Bunetih'Nb. SOj part I, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, the following 
statement occurs as to these Indians: 

“The theory of descent from Raleigh's lost colony of Crostan » * * may 
be regarded as baseless, but the name itself serves as a convenient label for a 
people who combine In ihemselves the blood of the wasted native tribes, the 
early colonists or forest rovers, the runaway slaves or other Negroes, and probably 
also of stray seamen of the Latin races from coasting vessels in the West Indian 
or Brazilian trade.” 

The records show that the United States has never entered into treaty relations 
with, or provided benefits for, the Croatans; that such assistance or lands as have 
been given them have been from the local or State government; that their status 
is siinilar to that of other citizens of like class in the State in W'hich they reside, 
and that North Carolina maintains a system of schools for them. It is further 
shown that the Federal Government is in no way indebted to them; and that if 
by enrollment and recognition es provided in the bill mentioned they are seeking 
assistance of the Government, such claims for assistance have no merit other than 
that which would attach to other needy citizens in the- various States. 

As directed by Senate Resolution No. 410, dated June 30, 1914, a carefiil in- 
vestigation of their condition was made and the report of the investigating officer 
is printed as Senate Document No. 677 (63d Cong., 3d sess.). This report showed, 
among other things, that until 1835 those Indians were recognized as citizens of 
the State of North Carolina, but were disfranchised in that year and placed upon 
the footing of free persons of color. Later in 1885 their civil rights were restored 
and they are now' recognized as citizens of the State. 

it is estimated that there arc approximately 8,000 of these Indians, the majority 
of whom live in Robeson County. They speak the English language, are quite 
industrious, devoting most of their time to agricultural pursuits, and very few 
of them can be classed as full-bloods. It would appear from other facte set forth 
in the document referred to that the Federal Government Is under no obligations 
whatsoever to this group of people. We believe that the enactment of this legis- 
lation would be the initial step in bringing these Indians under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government. Certainly it would have the effect of providing educa- 
tional facilities for some of them at the expense of the Government. Since the 
Federal Government does not have any responsibility for these people, it is not 
for us to say whether or not they should be classed as Cherokees. The General 
Assembly of the State of North Carolina, which State is responsible for these 
Indians, has already designated them as Cherokees. 

Bulletin No- 30, above mentioned, states that the Cheraw are very probably of 
Siouan stock, and range in central Carolina east of the Blue Ridge, from about 
the present Danville, Va., southerly to the neighborhood of Cheraw. S.C., which 
takes its name from them; that between 1726 and 1739 the remnant of this tribe, 
being subjeot to attack by the Iroquois, became incorporated with the Catawbas 
of &uth Carolina. 

Should the bill t.s it now reads be enacted, it is estimated that the eventual 
charge against the Federal Treasury, lo provide school facilities and educate 
some 2,000 children of school age, would approximate 8700,000 the first year, 
and about $500,000 annually thereafter. 

As the Federal Government is not under any treaty obligation to these Indians, 
it is not lielieved that the United States should assume the burden of the educa- 
tion of their children, which has heretofore been looked after by the State of 
North Carolina. 

In view of the foregoing, I do not favor the bill in Its present form. However, 
I do believe that legislation to clarify the status of these Indiane is desirable. 
Therefore, it is suggested that all after the enacting clause be stricken out and 
the following substituted therefor; 

That those Indians in Robeson and adjoining counties, North Carolina, who 
were formerly known as ” Ooatan Indians,” shall hereafter be designated "Siouan 
Indians of Lumber River,” and shall be so recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment: Provided,. That nothing .contained-,herem.,,shall.he construed as confer- 
ring Federal wardship or any otiier governmental tighis or benefits upon such 
Indians. 
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In this erent, the title shovild be changed to read: “A bill proriding for the 
recognition as Siousn Indlami of Lumber River of certain Indians in the State of 
North Carolina.” 

If thus amended, I recommend the enactment of the bUl. 

Sincerely yours, 

Habouj L. Ickbs, 
Becretarjf of ihe Interior, 


Db?abtmbnt or thb Intbbiob, 

Opkcb or Ikoiabt Awaihs, 

Washington, D.C., ISSS. 

PBOBABBB IDBNXnrr OT THH “oBOATAK" INDIANS BT DB. J. B. 8W ANTON, aMITH- 

SONIAN INSTITUTION 

The name "Croatan” has been given to a body of people of white and Indian 
origin living mainly in Robeson County, N.C., but scattered also In Bladen, 
Columbus, Cumberland, Scotland, and Hoke Counties, and in Siuuter, Marlboro, 
and Dillon Counties, S.C. In 1910, 5,895 were returned from Robeson County, 
and it was estimated that the families scattered outside of it (beyond the bound- 
aries of this county) would raise the totM to about 8,000. Prior to 1835 the adult 
males of this tribe exercised the right of franchise and a few of their children’ 
are said to have been admitted to the white schools though most of them received 
their instruction in "suhscription” schools organized by themselves. By clause 
3 of section 3 of the amendments to the State constitution of 1835 they lost tho 
right of franchise and until the adoption of the constitution of 1868 they were 
regarded and treated as “free persons of color", which practically meant free 
Negroes and their children were excluded from wliite schools. Between 1868 and. 
1885 unavatHng attempts were made to compel them to use the Negro schools but 
they preferred to allow their cliildron to grow up in ignorance. 

In 1885 through the efforts of Hon. Hamilton McMillan, who believed them 
to be descendants of the lost Raleigh colony, they received tlie designation 
“Croatan Indians”, and were granted schools of their own. In 1888, 54 of 
these Indians petitioned Congress for aid and their, petition was referred to 
the Indian Office but the Commissioner of Indian Affairs replied that he was un- 
able to help them. By an act of the General Assembly of North Carolina ratified 
March 11, 1913, these Indians were designated “Cherokee Indians of Robeson 
County." On .June 30, 1914, the Senate of the .United States passed a resolution 
directing the Secretary of the Interior " to cause an investigation be made of 
the condition smd tribal rights of the Indians of Robeson and adjoining counties 
of North Carolina”, and this investigation was intrusied to Special Inman Agent 
O. M. McPherson who turned in his report on- September 19, 1914. On January 
4, 1915, the_ Secretary of the Interior Franklin K. Lane transmitted it to the 
Senate. This report covers 252 pages and quotes extensively from the early 
historical sources. It includes sketches of the history of tribes possibly related 
to this and contains sections dealing -with the economic, social, and legal status 
of the tribe in question. Mr. McPherson is cautiously noncommit.al i'as to their 
precise affiliations. 

My first encounter with a Robeson County Indian -was in the office of Mr. 
Mooney a few years before his death. He called me in on this occasion, pointed 
to a taU swarthy individual standing near and asked me if I did not clearly recog- 
nize the Indian features. 

Recently mx interest was reawakened by a delegation sent to me by the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affadrs to answer certain questions regarding their history 
about which he thought 1 might have information. As their quest fell in line 
with some researches I had already been engaged upon, I spent a few days looking 
into the matter. This information seeming to be of interest in certain quartern, 
I am committing ihe main facts to paper. 

When whites made their appearance on the southeastern coast of the present 
United States, the piedmont region of 'Virginia and North Carolina and most of 
that of South Carolina was occupied by tribes belonging to the great Siouan 
fatnily, a great linguistic group named after the well-kncwn Sioux or Dakota 
Indians. In fact, the only exception? were in the southernmost parts of South 
Carolina where Muskhogean Tribes had intruded and a narrow strip of country 
along tho fall lino, between the Nottaway and Neuse Rivera, -where lived three 
Iroquoian Tribes, the Nottaway, Meherrin, and Tuscarora. Two small tribes 
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on tlie lo'TCT course of .Nense Biver, the Nfeusiclc and -Cores, were *^o p«h»ps of 
Iroquolah Ittiea^.ahd between Ckpe Fear 'Elver, khdTOnyaw Bay the Siouans ha'd 
pushed as far as -the. coast. . 'I'he. re'st df:the,,tid^wa® coti'htry of :Ncirth Garoltha 
aad tyir^nla %as>ccdpiedyijy Algdhquiah'.pep^^ In the riiidilhtilns to the 
west were the potferful Cherokee, related 'sbinewhat remotely to the IroOuois. 

■"The 'Siouan trib^ of the east” were the subject of a special bimetln bv 
hlTi Mooney which Is the standard work on the sUbJeot. One point, however is 
hoi brought but clearly in his treatment, and that is the linguistic differences 
which e^xisted between the Siouan tribes of Virginia and those of the Carollnas. 
The tongue or tonnes of the former, as shown by the framentery evidence 
which has come down to us, was rather closely related to Dakota, HIdatsa, and 
other well-known Siouan languagea to the northwest. This group comprised the 
Manhoao, Monacan, Saponl, Tutelo, and Occaneechi. The tribes to the south, 
however, seem to have been closely connected with the Catawba, and Catawba Is 
the most aberrant of all Siouan languages. 

In 1540 De Soto passed through the wesfenunost territories of the Siouans, 
encountering in particular the -Zuala or Cheraw. In 1568 and 1567 a Spanish 
officer named Joan Pardo was despatched inland from the new post at Santa 
Elena (modem Beaufort, S.G.). He retraced as far as Tennessee Eiver the route 
that had been followed by De Soto but also made an excursion tc the east among 
the Siouan tribes on the Saluda and Congaree, and perhaps as far as the Wateree. 
In one or two places, including the 'Wa:teree town, he constructed small forte and 
left details of soldiers which were afterwards destroyed by the natives. Already 
before Pardo appeared, the Siouan peoples were probably moving toward the 
northeast, owing to the southward trek of the Cherokee, and this movement 
appears to have been accelerated by the Spanish invasions, and perhaps fear of 
reprisal after the destruction of the atockadee. There is evidence of such a move- 
ment on the part of the Cheraw, Eno, Shakori, Kevauwee, and Saxapahaw. All 
except the 6r»t were close upon the frontiers of 'l^rginia by the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

About this time events in the north, particularly the pressure of Iroquoian 
tribes, had induced some Siouan peoples of Virginia to move south until certain 
of them reached the northern part of the present State of North Carolina. A 
little later they moved toward the east, ana in 1714 Covernor Spotswood settled 
some of these near a fort which he oallad Fort Christanna on Meherrin Elver. 
Almost all of these Indians, as shown by the names, belonged to the Virginia Siouans 
including some of the Manaboao, the Occaneechi, Saponi, and Tutdo. The 
Monacan appear to have remained for a while longer in their town on James 
Eiver. In 1722 after p«ice was made between the Iroquois and the Vi^nia 
Indians the Siouans at Fort Christanna began to move north, settled fora time at 
Shamokin, later at Tioga and finally reached the Iroquois country where their 
descendante are today. 

But significantly enough the remaining Siouan Tribes living in central North 
Carolina gravitated in the opposite direction. In 1716 Governor Spotswood of 
Virginia proposed to settle the Eno, Cheraw, and Eevauwee at Eno town on the 
North Carolina frontiers but his project wsa defeated by the people of the latter 
colony on the ground that theee tribes were then at war with South Carolina. 
Some time later the Eno moved on Into South Carolina and there Is every reason 
to suppose that the Shakori accompam'ed them since the two tribes were always 
closely associated. The Siaapahaw may also have participated in the movement, 
because they were in the same country and by Barnwell are equated with the 
Shakori. I^ter the Eejauwee moved to the Feedee and at about the same time 
the Cheraw, the two tribes settling on that stream, the Eeyanwee above and the 
Cheraw below. During the Yamasee war the Cheraw took &e most conspicuous 
part agMnst South Carolina, but presently some of them passed over to the 
Catawba and are mentioned among the Indians of that tribe as late as 1768 when 
they numbered 60 or 60. If we are to believe Adair, at least a part of the Eno 
also united with the Catawba, since ha mentions the Eno language as one of those 
spoken in the Catawba Nation. 

This evidence shows, therefore, that in the early part of the eighteenth century 
a considerable number of small Siouan tribes converged upon the upper Feedee 
where they lived for a considerable period; that a part at least of one, the Cheraw. 
afterwards United with the Catawba; that another, the' Eno, pnjhably did the 
same thing; and that the Shakori. and, SisaipahaWj closely related triSes, may have 
a.eoomj»ni^ them,;. ..The Keyaiiwjtei jhbwet^, q'ceupiedS. village of theii-own bn 
Peedee'River, arid no mention is nBadb.'bf finy BuBseci® reinbvtil bij their part. 

■ On the other band there:are -indlcatioheitha.treertain of liib Indians ^who-ihad 
gone to the Catawba subsequently retuined. In the oourse of Ms investigations 
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above mentioned Mr, MePhersoa interviewed an old “Croatan" Indian named 
Wash LoTOie claimed tO be almost 80. This old nmn informed him that "he 
was told by Aaron Revels, then 100 years old, and Daniel liowrie, his father, then 
73 years old, and Joe Clwvis, age 90, that these Indiana in Robeson County 
caroe from Roanoke in Virginia. That after remaining in Robeson County for 
some time they went to the mountains with the other Chetofcees, but a number 
returned on aoroxmt of leaving relatives in Robeson County, where they had 
mixed with the other tribes and probably with several of the whites. This state- 
ment has been misunderstood on account of an obsession that the Robeson County 
Indians were Cherokee and confusion between Roanoke River and the city of 
Roanoke. When we understand the facts regarding Cheraw history, these state- 
ments begin to have meaning and the story is consistent. Previous to 1700 they 
had settled on the Dan River near the southern line of VlrginU, and it is to be 
remembered that the Dan and Staunton unite to form -the Roanoke. They moved 
south about 1710 on aooouttt of Iroquois attacks and established themselves on 
the um>er Peedee near the present settlements of the “Croatans", some Oecanee- 
chik, »poni, and Tutelo who had been living near the junction of the two rivers 
perhaps accompanying them. Later we know that some Cheraw moved to the 
Catawba country and this accounts for the tradition that "they went to the 
mountain with the other Cherokee." The return of part of them at a later data 
is not recorded in any history of the section known to me, but It is highly probable. 

In 1754 Governor Dobbs, of North CaroUna, ssked from each county in the 
Province a report regarding the military force it contained and incidentally the 
number of Indians if any. The report returned for Blndsn County, which then 
included Robeson, does not mention Indians. It says, in fact, there were none 
but notes that on Drowning Creek at the head of Little Pedee River, was a 
mixed crew, a lawless people who had possessed themselves of land without 
patents and without paying any quit rente, and who were reported to have shot 
a .mrveyor. They were apparently recognised as whites. 

Whatever these people may have been, there is no question that the ancestors 
of the Indians of Robeson County were in the country when the census of 1790 
WBs taken. The flies of this census for North Carolina have columns for white 
males over 16, for white males under 16, for white females, free nonwhites, and 
for slaves. Ainon^ "free nonwhites’’ were to be included principally free Negroes 
and Indians. It is also to be assumed that more free Negroes would attach 
themselves to white families hy whom some of them had been freed, than would 
the Indians. Therefore groups of individuals noted as wholly "free nonwhite” 
would be more likely to contain tho Indians than those attached to white families, 
e.vcept where we find it noted that such a family contained white females for 
they would certamly be more likely to marry or mte with Indians than with 
Ne^O’'»s, and except where single individuals are reported In this category the 
census ^ves the names of heads of families and when we examine these we find 
that the ^eat majority returned from Robeson and adjoining counties have names 
oharaoteristie of the Robeson County Indians of today, such as. Locklear, Lowrie, 
Chavis, Oxendine, Brayboy or Braveboy, Revels, Brooks, and Cumbo. 

Tile claim that these Indians were. Cherokee is based partly on the assumption 
that they were descended from Cherokee auxiliaries who had accompanied Colonel 
Barnwell in his campaign against the Tuscarora in 1711-12. Rivers, the South 
Carolina historian, does. Indeed, say that there was a body of Cherokee as well 
as a body of Creeks with Barnwell, but he is wrong because Barnwell himself, 
in a letter dated February 4, 1712, gave a detailed statement of all the Indian 
tribes represented in his army, and this includes a very complete representation 
from all of the Siouan Tribes In the region, besides contingents from the Musk- 
hogean Apalachee, Yamaaee, and Ousabo and from “Hog IrOgees’’ (Yuchl). The 
Yamssee were plainly withdrawn at the end of the co.ntcst. Nor are Cherokee 
settlers accounted for by the Indian allira of Colonel Moore who headed the 
second Tuscarora expedition. To be sure he set out with a force of native auxil- 
iaries said to number about a thousand but after the taking of Fort No-ho-ni-oo 
all but 180 of these returned to South Carolina and there is no evidence that the 
180 remained permanently. 

Confusion of these Indians with the Cherokee was probably due in part to the 
fact that the Cherokee have b^n their nearest neighbors of consequence for a 
long period and in part because of the resemblance between the names Cheraw 
and Cherokee. 

Evidence that these people were connected with the Croatan is still less valid. 
Croatan was the name of an island and an Algonqulan Indian town just north 
of Hatteras, to which the survivors of the Raleigh colony are suppos^ to have 
s.nepts., 73-2, Vol. 1 83 
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g6ne;i[nce, when iWliite revisits .the iWfe ^oif ;tho . colony, on Eoanoke lalanfl In 
1690, he found no trace .of .tt.'except theli«Wh..''Gifdatan" -carved ojEjoa Si ti^. 
Buti a&umlng. that the colpnistB. did wsmove to Crbatan there is not a bit of 
reason to suppose that either thev or the Crbatah Indiana ever went farther 
inland. 

The ertdence aTsilable thxia seems to .indicate that the Indiana of Bobeson 
CJounty who have been called Groatan and Cherokee axe deacended mainly from 
certain Siouen Tribes of which the most prominent were the Chetaw and Keyau- 
wee, but they probably included as well remnants of the Eno and Shakorf, and 
very likely some of the coastal groups such as the Waccamaw and Cape Fears. 
It Is not improbable that a few families or small groups of Algonquian or Iroguian 
connection may have cast their lot with this body of people, but contributions 
froin such sources must have been reiattvelv insignificant. Although there is 
some reason to think that the Eeyauwee Tribe actually contributed more blood 
to the Bobeson Coun^ Indians than any other, their name is not widely known, 
wher«M that of the Cheraw has been familiar to historians, geographers, and 
ethnologists in one form or another since the tune of De Soto, and has a firm 
position in the cartography of the region. The Cheraw, too, seem to have taken 
a leading part in opposing the colonist during and immediately after the Yamasee 
uprising. Therefore, if the name of any tribe is to be used in connection with 
this body of 6 or 8 thousand people, that of the Cheraw would, in my opinion, 
be most appropriate. 

o 
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Public Law 570 - 84th Congress 
Chapter 375 - 2d Session 
H. R. 4656 


AN ACT 


^Setsttor t'l II*e Ltuulife IsdUna <*f Nottb Orollsft. 


Whereas in*ny Iiuliniis now living in Robeson and adjoining counties. 
are desretidanis of llml once large and prosperous tribe which oc- 
•-facujried the lands along die Lumbee Rirer at the time. of the earliest^. 

white settlements in Uiat section; and ' .To'stat.'z se. " 

.>,Wheras at the time of tlieir first contacts wiUi the colonists, these to £tat. zss '. — 
were a well-establislied and distinctife- people living in ?' -''^" 

^J S:^oroi)esn-tTpe hou8es_ih ^Bettled towns and communities, owning :;^' i" 

; . slam and livestoclc, tilling the soil, and practicing many of tbe >:‘ 
arts and crafts of European ciriliration ; and 
IVhercas ^ reason of tribal legend, coupled vrith a distinctive appear- 
. ance ana manner of speech and the frequent lecurrenoe among them 
of family names such as Oxendine, txicklear, Chavis, Drinkwater, 

Bullard, Ixnvety, .Sitiiipson, and others, also found on the roster of 
die earliest English settlemenls, these Indians may^, with consider- 
alilc sliow of reason, trace their origin to an admixture of colonial 
blood with certain coastal tribes of Indians; and 
TOiems these jieoplc arc naturally and understandably proud of 
their heritage, ami desirous of cstablisliing dieir social status and 
preserving their racial historj' ; Kow, dierefore. 

Be it enacted l/ie Senate and Uoxue of Repreeenlativee of Ike 
United Statee of America in Concfceer Ofeembled, That the Indians twbee bKnuu 
now_ residing in Robeson and adjoining counties of Korth (iirolina, Horth Carolina, 
originally found by the first white settlers on the Ijiimbec River in 
BobcMn County, and claiming joint descent from remnants of early 
American colonists and certain tribes of Indians originally inhabiting 
the coastal regions of North Carolina, shall, from and after the ratifi- 
cation of (lijs Act, be known and desigiiated as lainibce Indians of 
North Carolina and .shall continue to enjoy all rights, privileges, And 
immunities enjoyed by (hem as citizens of (he State of North Carolina 
and of the United States as they enjoyed before the enact nient of this 
Act, and shall continue to be subject to all die obligations and duties 
of rach citixens under (he laws of the Stale of North Carolina and (he 
United States. Nudiing in (hi.s .Vet sliall make such Indians cligihle. 
for any aervices Mrfonued by the I'liited Stales for IiKtian.s Itecause 
of their status as Iiidinus, and none of the statutes of (he United Slates 
which affect Indians because of their status as Indians shall be applica- 
ble to the I,umbcc Indians. 

Sec. 2. All laws and parts of laws in conflict • with (his Act art 
hereby repealed. 

Approved June 7, 1956. 
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H. 4a5S 


Ig^TIlTG TO 'EHE LIMHEE rSDIASS OP HQSSH C&RflijgeBS.. 


PKIBAY, TOLY 1955 


House of Representatives, 

^utcosnsefcttee on Indian Affair 
of the ^emmitteB on Interior 
aR:<J Insa:ar Affairs j 

Washington, D. c. 


I - ^ The Sobcomiittee met lat lOfOO s-.n- in the Committee Rooi 

',;^£ -bhaltfyme Cemmlttee on Iprteritlr ani Affairs, the 

jlames, A. Haley ..tChiai.rman of the Subcommittee) pre- 

. .n-' ■■■' 

V<-V' .. V,-?. 

Hailey. The Subcomqltiee be in or4er. 

cr-^yiS-^i ''M'.-A-y ...y-: 

^ ^bpommittse has her ore it this momitig H, ft, 4&a6 , 

3,;^.ti»pau.^:il;ihy-;)IP. Carlyle, ' 

«A hill relating to the Lumbae Indians 

-r ‘jifi-Uorth Carolina..*--: ■: 

,4 -i>tll is 'ns. follows: . 


8tW-96S-tOZ 


euueqtB>| 


esg-'U 90 Zl dss 
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Mr. Haley. He are very happy to have Mr. Carlyle with 
us this morning. Would you like to make a statement on the 
bill, sir? 

STATIMENT OP THE HOMORABLE P. ERTEL CASLTLE, A 
EEPEESBMTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OP NORTH CAHOLIN. 

Mr. Carlyle. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
should like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. Chairman eind gentlemen: The bill that I am inter- 
ested in at this time is H. R. 4656. At this point in the 
record I should like to insert a copy of this bill, which is 
very brief. I do that for the purpose of having the com- 
parison in the record with a bill which two years ago passed 
the Genereil Assembly of North Carolina. 

This bill that I have Introduced in Congress is a 
duplicate in every respect of the bill that passed the 
General Assembly of North Carolina two years ago. 

I should like to insert in the record a certified copy 
of the law as it exists in North Carolina at this time, and 
as it has for two years. 

Now, the purpose of this bill is to designate a very 
fine group of citizens of my home county as Lumbee Indians 
of North Carolina. There is nothing in this bill in which 
people of any other state could be interested. 

Robeson County is one of 100 counties in North Carolina 


sttz-ges-toi 
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It is ■the taigJBat Qpsnty in Soifth earpiina. We Wave ap- 
proximately 100,000 people residing in that county. I would 
say that 25-, 000 to 30,000 peopla in that county belong to 
the Indian Sace. They are people who trace their ancestry, 
.accor ding. ta. the host intopmatioa that have , to Sir Walter 
.Ral;e±JS>-S ;Eos.t Cplony. That is the colony, as you recall, 
that lan^,^ at Soanoke, Worth ^^eomlina,; in 1587. 

^e ‘■©idi'ans of Rpbeson Coup^'are interested, in being 
. ^ the Federal level as Lumbee Indians of 'North 

fispollnal /- Now, the word •'humbae'" according to my infonaa- 
/jTiSn 'i3, an Ihdlan word meaning .eblacfc watar'"i It ■was on the 
'■i^apilvjjll yth'e j[;umbeo Kivor that the. of Spbeson County 

^i{S^r^;'jn?t^^ccaitact with the whltfe sa’-ttiers of this country. 
?.yS&45t.!sC|;.,'i^^irea9on they have selected Word eiumbee*. 

' V . ■ ■ ■■ 

\l!ravf'Tpjfhoild -iike for you to th.edRe> is 

\c '' •' - V-' * '"'T '-.i. f'*' • '••■' ‘ ^.'r’ .■•V" ' 

.'-fitll ^Wat re^^ts ohe'p^ny of ap^hprih:^ 

Thara .-iS hQl^n.g wo^id- 

fot la^ jj^ep or expeif^tan*. it just simply relate# 
V. * . '■" .V .. .. ,. . ..r 

^ t#^ thp jp^'e <}f these people ef county, 

^ ^ 4lteisuldr.l±ke to can. your attention to the fdct that 

-ifSatp b^.r,irorth Gsn*olina<-S.aa tjasn-eaA'rsmeily interested in 
■^’epe Inij|(^_ t^rql^pat the yeifsa. Shje-y.have their own 

ar,# 'itrterested, ,of .coqi:;:^^ in tJjiBir jjhi^ches. 
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interested in civic affairs. They are interested in their 
politics; they take an active interest in our public of- 
ficials. Some of them are public officials in our county. 

1 do not know just exactly what phase of this bill you 
may be asking yourselves questions about. If you think of 
any question that may be disturbing you at any time I should 
like for you to ask me, to see if I can clear up that point 
with you. 

There is not a whole lot I can say about this bill, 
other than to say that I know these Indians are interested 
in this bill. It was at their request that I introduced the 
bill. Before I introduced it had passed the General 
Assembly of North Carolina two years ago. 

Before the bill was introduced at Raleigh in the 
legislature, they had had a referendum. The question was 
submitted to the Indians of Robeson County, as to whether or 
not they would like to have this change of name. If I 
understand correctly, the vote was overwhelmingly in favor 
of changing ■ the name. 

I have given rather wide publicity to the fact that 
this bill was to be heard before this Conunlttee this morn- 
ing, down in this area of North Carolina, and I have 
received no protest. 1 do not know of any substantial 
opposition. I would not undertake to say that every Indian 
in Sobeson County is in favor of the bill,, but none have 
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mentioned to me the fact that they had any opposition at all. 
That is just about the statement that I should like to 

make . 

Mr. Haley. Thank you very much, Mr. Carlyle. At this 
point -we will include in the record the two documents re- 
ferred to earlier. 

(The documents are as follows:) 
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Mr. Carlyle. I should like, if there are no questions, 
to call on Reverend D. P. Lowery. 

Mr. Haley. Just a minute, Mr. Carlyle. The gentleman 
from Colorado has a question, 

Mr. Aspinall. I should like to join with my Chairman 
in welcoming our colleague before our Committee. As I remem- 
ber it, this is the first time we have had the pleasure of 
your appearance before this Committee. 

jlr. Carlyle. That is correct. 

Mr. Aspinall, I have only two questions. Perhaps I 
should reserve them. If you think I should just say so. 

The first question is: Mhat are the tribal origins of 
these Indians? 

Mr. Carlyle. As I stated a few minutes ago , according 
to the best information that we have, they are direct 
descendants of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Lost Colony. 

Mr. Aspinall. 1 can understand that they mziy have some 
Indian blood to that effect, but surely they have soma 
Indian blood in their veins from other acknowledged tribes 
of the day. 

Mr. Carlyle. I think perhaps I have a member of that 
race here who would be able to answer that question, 

Mr. Aspinall. The next question would be: What benefH 
would they expect to get from this? Just purely the name 
"Liaibee Indian Tribe’' does not appeal to me to give too much 
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ImportaBce to it, unless they expect to get some recognition 
later on as members of some authorized tribe, and then come 
before Congress ashing for the benefits that naturally go to 
recognized tribes. 

Mr. Carlyle. Sfo one has ever mentioned to me any in- 
terest in that, that they had any interest in becoming a part 
of a reservation or asking the Federal Government for any- 
thing. Their purpose in this legislation is to have a name 
that they think is appropriate to their group. I do not know 
that they refer to themselves as a tribe. They are citizens 
who, belong to the Indian race and they were interested in 
haying a name that would have, they think, some significance, 

Mr. Aspinall. The difficulty there is this! Some of 
them may have some Cherokee blood in their veins. They 
surely would not want to get rid of their relationship to the 
famous tribe of Cherokees in order to become members of an- 
other tribe, any more than 1 might go back and pick up my 
mongrel ancestry and disclaim some of it for something else , 
»diich does not mean anything except maybe the place where I 
come from. 

Mr.- Carlyle. Well, I just do not know of any particular 
tribe of Indians in this country that they claim to be 
associated with. Now, I may be in error there. I do have a 
member of that race here who could answer that questlcn , I 
feel 31076. 
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There is a good bit of merit in your suggestion that it 
does not make much difference what you call a person or what 
the name might be , but this is their idea and they are well 
organized and they have requested it. 

Mr. Aspinall. Of course, I want it to be shown on this 
record that I appreciate the fact that our colleague appears 
here on behalf of the people of his district. I think it is 
fine of him to do so. 

Mr. Carlyle. They are a proud people, and justly so. 

As to any ulterior motive that might be suggested — thatis, 
that they would come inand ask for benefits now or later — 
that is not in this picture at all. 

Mr* Aspinall, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haley. Does the gentleman from South Dakota have 
any questions? 

Mr. Berry. No questions. 

Mr. Haley. We thank our colleague very much. 

Mr, Carlyle. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Haley. We Eire glad to have you with us. 

I might say that we agreed to hear these witnesses, be- 
cause wB understand they do want to get back to North 
Carolina. I would not blame them for that very much. I 
should like to be down there in the hills myself, where it 
is a little cooler. 

Mr. Carlyle. You will receive a hearty welcome there. 
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Kr. Haley. Our next ■wd.'iness will "be Reverend D. F. 


Lowery. 


Jlr. Carlyle. Your name is Severend D. P. Lowery? 


(Hote lor Cojmnlttes Clsrk: 


Tie witness list contains 
the nai e "Hev. D.P. Lowry", but 
the bi; 1 vinder consideration, 
on the first page, lists family 
names rnoludlhg "Lowery". Ihus 
the wli ness is carried in this 
transcript as "Reverend Lowery". 
If thi: 'spelling, Is not correct, 
please make, a note for the 
prlnte] to change before print.) 
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STATEMENT OP EEVEREITO D. F. LOIffiEY OP PEMBROKE, 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Reverend Lo>iery, Yes, sir. 

Carlyle. Reverend, in order to get a little Lack- 

ground, how old are you? 

Reverend Lowery. Seventy-four. 

Mr. Carlyle. Are you married? 

Reverend Lowery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carlyle. I believe you told me, while in conversa- 
tion some time ago, that you had five boys and five girls? 
Reverend Lowery, Pour each. 

Mr. Carlyle. Pour each. All of them are college 
graduates? 

Reverend Lowery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carlyle. And you and your wife are? 

Reverend Lowery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carlyle. You live at Pembroke? 

Reverend Lowery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carlyle. That is where the North Carolina State 
Indian College is located? 

Reverend Lowery. Yes, sir; Pembroke State College. 

Mr. Carlyle. Have you made some study of your race? 
Reverend Lowery. I have. 

Mr. Carlyle. You have heard the question asked a few 
minutes ago, as to the Indians of Robeson County, as to 
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erci 


; aasMC'T.w-'*#*’)!.®'™ 

i vSiere they came from? 

Heverend Lowery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carlyle. I wish you would go ahead and take that 
matter up and tell the Hemhers of the Committee ahout it. 

Mr. Haley. We would be glad to hear from you, 

Heverend Lowery. Just go ahead and make any statement you 
would like to make at this time. 

Reverend Lowery. Mr. Chairman, we have by both history 
and tradition the fact that White's Colony landed at 
Roanoke in 1587. On account of the storm there they moved 
out into the interior. Later on they were discovered by 
I Smith and Stancey in 1607, out in the interior of the 

country, showing that they were moving farther and farther 
away from the Coast. John Ledire discovered them in 1670 
on the Neuse River. 

Then a missionary came by the name of John Blair and. 

I he was with them on the Cape Pear in 1703. I have a letter 
or a copy of a letter he wrote back about his work among the 
Indians. These Indians could speak English and they were 
practicing the arts and crafts of European civilization. 

They moved on down in Robeson County, what is how 
Robeson County, and settled along the banks of the Lumbee 
River. For years they worked in cooperation with the white 
people. 

In the war, the Revolutionary in 1775, you Will 
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find on the =?-'riTi*.rs y.c ^ :.>7o2 in the books at Raleigh 

the names of soldiers Khr- to this tribe of Indians; 

by the names -n John Brooks, James Brooks, BarJ’y Hunt, 

Thomas Jacobs, VLicha-:'.! Rivers, Richard Bell, feariuoX Sell, 
Primus Jacobs, Tnoaias 'lumciings, Hill lam Ijovrory — vrilliam 
i.owcry served in the R^jvclutionary Var and received, a pen- 
sion as long e-s he Jllv<::d Cor his sei-vice. You vil 1 find on 
the records where John Brooks was given 160 acres of bounty 
land Cor his service In the Revolutionary War. 

Then coming up to the War cf 1812 if you look at the 
records in the State l.ibrary, the muster roll of troops, 
1612, Robeson County, you will find the naiiies of other 
soldiers who fought in 1812; Charles Oxendine, Thomas 
Locklear, John ih-j nlavater , a full-blooded Indian who moved 
away later, Ruey Locklear, William Bullard, Elias Bullard, 
Richard Bullard, Stci^hen Gumbo and others found on the 
muster roll, vdiero they fought as white soldiers in the War 
of 1812, 

Mr, Cai'lyie. Nov let me direct your attention to this 
subject: trhut is lh«r main purpose that the Indians of 
Robeson County have it; asking that their names be designatei 
as I.umbee Indians of North Carolina'f 

Reverend lowery. Since the Indians of Robeson County 
are mixed, an admixture of seven different tribes of 
Indians, including tru-: Cherokee, luscarora, Hatteras, Pamli 
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and Croatan ““ at>oul .gsven cii/ferent tribes were mixed with 
them and intermarried with the first colonies* 

Among these Indi^.ns were found 42 names on the roster of 
rtliite’s Colonj? over by Walter Rateigh. They were 

Killed. 

Later on tbs CheroK:ea Indians, the Cherol^ee Indians in 
the Vest, resented that. They introduced a bill at Raleigh 
to name us "Cherc-V.ee tndians of iforth Carolina" and the 
senator from Cherokee County wired up there and they sent a 
delegation dowTs there to object to it. Then they had to 
change the hill and designate us as Xherokee Indians of 
Robeson County' sc 'd'-eu our b»oys go off tc college, prior to 
this, thej!’ wcutcl say to them, 

nationality are you?" 

"I ai'i an Indian.” 

•'Where are you from! What tribe are you 
from? •' 

"CheroVroe. ‘• 

"2 have a cousin teaching at the Gevern- 
nent NSchool up there, Hary Butler. How do you 
like her? *’ 

"I never heard of her," 

’•JIcw tio you like the ;5resldent of the 
school? •' 

"Never hesird of bins,*’ 
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"You said ycfij were a Cherolcee Indism." 

"Yes, but I ara not from up there, I am 

from Robesi'n County,’* 

•'Oh, T didn^t know there was any Cherokee 

Indian in Hobeson County.” 

Sc that boy or .girl was embarrassed, Ve go off to the 
various states and are em‘bai'’rassed, hTiHe we were Cherokee 
Indians, after w? told them we were Cherokees and then they 
told them about the teachers and the school, and they did not 
V:now anything about them, they did not believe anything they 
said. 

If we get the name ’*I,un!bec’’ we can go to any school in 
the United States and tell them we are Lumbee Indians. We 
can pick up the Act of the Legislature and pick up the bill 
and read that the Lumbee Indians are descendants of the 
seven tribes of Indians that settled on the I.umbeo River, 
and are Lumbee Indians just like the Hatteras and 
Mississippi Indians. Then they would have no trouble tell- 
ing the people , 

”We are Luribee Indians.” 

They could look up and find we are in the law, in the 
books at Raleigh, and therefore we ;are honest in their 
sight. 

That is i-Tc. 1, 

Hr. Haley. Thank you, sir, Does that complete your 
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jrStatefflent?-,-,. , ' . 

itr. Carljrla. That completes it. 

)Sr. Haley. Does the gentleman I'rpm Coiorado h^e any 
'vildestions ? 

Mr. itepinall. How many of ^ur Indies who wish to 
come under this designation are there?: 

Eeverehd Lowei^. We had a referendum* Your Honors 
please. Wo had a referendum put on by the county com- 
miaslonars. Here is a statement from the attorney of the - 
county commissioners: The 1951 ^neral Assembly Resolution 
Wo. 38, Section 2, Sheet 4 of referendum Ter an election ^ 

■ says, ■ ■ . 

?*At such eleption the i^dice of a name for 
thfe inillans of RObeSon and adjoining counties j ; ; 

shall be determined by the greatest* nuaber'.of 
votes cast in favor of a; p^tieular name, or 
designation, and e^on such .Choice' belngde'ter- 
mined the name shall be. certified by -the . , ' 

Bi^ard of County Commissionejrs of Rpbesdn ' " . is.,. 

Cpuiity to the 1953 General Asspmjttly of Worth 
Carolina f or its consideration .and action. 

The election was .held under rules and regula- 
tions unanimously adopted by the Board, of 
County .Commissioners of Rpbeadh County, ahd 
the,'\rpsulfs were 2,169 votes fox* Itiumtaa 
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Indians of Uorth Carolina’, 35 votes to remain 

’Cherokee Indians of Roheson County.”' ' 

>Ir. Aspinall. Do you think that all of those who were 
entitled to vote voted? 

Reverend j^ovrery. No. They never do that. But we had 
as big a vote as we had when we elected the president, or 
the governor. 

Mr. Aspinall. I do not know just how that would be in 
your area. At different times in my area it might be one 
thing, and at other times it might be something else. 

Reverend Lowery. I have the rules of the election, if 
you would like to see a copy of that, which was carried on, 
and it said every person would have a right to vote. 

Mr. Aspinall. Do you have any tribal orgeinization? 

Reverend Lowery. Yes, sir; we have the Lumbee 
Brotherhood,, with. 4,000 members. This was organized, you 
know, along with this move. 

Mr. Aspinall. Do you own any communal property? 


Reverend Lowery. I did not understand? 

Mr,. Aspinall. Do you own any communal property? Is 
there any property, held in common among the Indians, or do 
you have individual ownership? 

Reverend Lowery. No, sir. The members own land, bu^ 
this is just a cooperative move, a brotherhood. 

Mr. Aspinall. Do you desire or do you think that airM 
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jBembers <3f your organization would desire to have a reserva- 
tion? 

Heverend Lowery. Jfo , sir; not that I know of . If there 
is, it is a man that has not got any land, and he does not 
want to work for anything, and he thinks the Government might 
give him a little. 

. Hr. Aspineai. Do you or any members of your Organiza- 
tion anticipate that after you might receive this designa- 
tion you -ijrould come to Congress and ask for any of the 
benefits that otherwise go to Indian Tribes? 

Kevarend Lowery. No, sir. We would leave the county 
before we would come under a reservation or anything like 
wards of the Government. We are citizens and always have 
been citizens. We would leave before we would come on thb 
reservation. 

Mr. Aspinall. Do you have a group in Robeson County 
known as the Croatan Indians? Is that correct? 

Reverend Lowery. Yes, sir; Croatan, C-r-o-a-t-a-n. 

Mr. Aspinall. Croatan. 

Reverend Lowery. They were all originally called 
Croatan by representation of the Honorable Hamilton 
Killan (?) because White's Colony landed on Croatan Sound. 
They never could find vdiat happened to them. It was 
Wemaniwo (?). and Huarchez (?>, those two Indians, that went 
back with Walter Raleigh and were friends, and they mixed 
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Mi-th the friendly Indians. They were called Croatans, be- 
cause they came from Croatan Sound. That was not an 
appropriate name for the colony. 

Mr. Carlyle. Let me add one thought in answer to your 
question. 

The subject of a reservation does not meet with the 
approval of the Indians of Robeson County at all? 

Reverend Lowery, Jfo, sir. 

Mr. Carlyle. They are land owners, large farmers, and 
they are engaged in the mercantile business extensively, 
l^ey are good businessmen. They are not interested in a 
handout. 

Aspinall. How many of them at the present , time are 
on the Public Welfare rolls? 

Mr. Carlyle. I would not taiow that, but I would say- 
no larger a percentage than you would find among the other 
races. 

Mr. Aspinall. You mean no more than you -would find 
among the non-Indians? 

Mr. Carlyle. That is right. I would say that those 
■(dio are on the welfare rolls would not exceed the nxanber, 
percentagewise , you would f ind among the Negroes and the 
vdiite race. 

Reverend Lowery. We are all working Indians. I am a 
retired rural letter carrier. I drove the mail for thirty 
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years. I am a retired minister. I preached for forty 
years before I retired at the age of seventy- two. So we 
work. 

Ml-. AspinalX. I must say this, in closing my rranarks: 

If I look as young as you do at seventy-four I will think 
I am very favored indeed. 

Kr. Haley. Does the gentleman from South Dakota have 
any questions? 

Mr. Berry. No questions, thank you. 

Mr. Haley. The gentleman from California? 

Mr. Sisk. No questions. 

Mr. Haley. The gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr, Edmondson. No questions. 

Mr. Haley. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carlyle, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen. 

Reverend Lowery. Thank you. 

Mr. Haley. We have next Mr. Harry Locklear. 

Hr. Carlyle. I think anything else we might introduce 
would be a duplication. I have talked to these gentlemen in 
my. office this morning. 1 really do not think that they 
know any more about the subject than you have already heard. 
We do not care to trespass upon your time. 

Haley. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aspinall. Mr. Carlyle, is Mr. Locklear in the 
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room? 

Mr. Carlyle. Yes, they are both here, sir. 

Mr. Aspinall. Let the record show that Mr. Loolclear 
did appear. - 

Mr. Carlyle. If he cares to make a statement he may do 
It. 
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STAIEMEKT OP HAHRY LOCKLEAR 

m-. Harry Locklear. There is not anything that I could 
add to jdiat he has said. I am a husinessman and have been 
in the mercantile business for fourteen years. There is 
nothing I can add to what he has said. 

Mr. Haley. You approve or generdL ly approve of the 
statement made by the Reverend? 

Mr. Harry Locklear. Yes, sir. 

Reverend Lowery. We have two here. The other MT. 
Locklear is also here. 

Mr. Haley. Would you identify yourself for the 
record, please, sir. 

Mr. Hayes Locklear. Yes, sir; Hayes Locklear. 

Mr. Carlyle. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Haley. We thank our colleague, very much. 

Reverend Lowery. They are relatives of Jacob Locklear, 
idio fought at Utah Springs under General Barnwell. 

Mr. Carlyle. There is nothing selfish about this 
legislation; it is just their wish to be identified. 

Mr. Haley. We will go back to the regular order at 
this time . ¥e heard these two witnesses because of the 
fact that they had come here and wanted to get back to 
North Carolina. 

(Thereupon, at 10:43 a.m. , Friday, July 22, 1955, the 
Subcommittee proceeded to other business.) 
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of North Carolina, originally found 1^ the 
first white eettiers on the Lvimbee Rlvtt In 
Robeson County; and claiming Joint'.descent 
from renuunte cf early {Americas sttonlste 
and certain tribee of Indiana originally, in- 
habiting the. coastal regions of NortiL..CaKK 
Itna, shall, fnnn and after the ratificatt^ of 
this act, be kntnVn and designated as Lumhi^e 
indians of Nmih Carolina and shall continue 
to enjoy idl rfghtii, {fflTll^es: and ImmimltUs 
enjoyed by them at ettizeus of the State of 
North Carolina and of the Pnlted States as 
they enjoyed beft»e the enactment ot this 
act, and shall continue to be subject to aU 
the obilgatlone and dutlea of such citizens 
under the taws of the State ot North Carolina 
and the United States. ! 

6 bc. 2 . AU laws and jMUte of laws in con- 
flict with this act axe hereby repealed^ 

The bill was ordered to be engrofieed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was Istid on tiie table. 


CONFERRING JUBISDICnON UPON 
UNrm> . STATES DISTRICTT 
COURTS TO ADJUDICATE- CER- 
TAIN CLAIMS 

- The Clerk caUed the MU <H. R. 58«2> 
to confer jurisdiction upohUbitM States 
district courts to adjudicate ’certain 
claltnS of Federal employees' for the' fe"- 
covery of fees, salaries, or compensation. 

The SPEABIER. Is there objection U) 
the piesent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Sp^ker, resexTihig the 
right to object. 1 would like to ^ the 
author of the bill whether or not thte 
proposed ieglslatlon Is specifically lim- 
ited to the small number of individuals 
and the several oases which are set forth? 

Mr. WATTS. Yes. sir. I would ’say to 
the gentlemen from Michigan that it 
only covers those cases that have been 
filed prior to October 3i. 1951. 

Mr.,POfU>. Mr. Speaker, bearing in 
mind that, explanation. 1 withdraw 
reservation of objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

B« it enacted, etc.. That ootwithstaodUig 
Aoy lapM or time or atatute of UmltaUope, 
and notwithstaadlog mcUoq ISIS (d) <21 
of title 28, United Statea Code', the United 
States district courts shall have Jurlsdlctloxi 
of all ctvt! aetioQs or claims to recover fees, 
salary, or eompeosatioa for official servien 
of employeea of the United States which 
were filed prior to October 31, 10S1, and w,era 
thereafter dlsmlsaed for want of jurlsdlctioa 
as a result of the.amendmeat made to such 
section by section SO (bj of tiie act entltied 
"An act to amend certain titles or the United 
States Code, and for other purposes,'’ ap- 
proved October 31, J961. 

The bUl was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read tbd third 
time, and passed, and a Motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


UTELIZAnON OF PRIVATELY 
OWNED S HIPPIN G IN CONNlXrnOM 

w - r r g teaksportation of pri. 

VA'ITi’^ OTifeD 'VESicSIES 
■'The <21effe 'called the 'bill (S. 2286) to 
amend the Merchau' Marine Act of 1933 
so as to provide, foi the utilization of 
privately owned ishippi r : services in con- 
nection with the' transportation of pri- 
vately owned motor vehicles of certain 
persd|mel of the Departmmit of Defense. 

' 1110 SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of toe bill? 

- Mr,' TONNER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
Ing tlm iight to object, Ido so in order to 
place in the Rsc(^ m 3 explanation of 
the biU and toe reports on toe bill. 

60 far aa 1 am aware, there is no con- 
troversy with respect to the" prowlsions of 
this bill. It is designed to remove a re- 
striction in toe law which probably was 
never, meant to have the effect which it 
-has- had. Under existing' law. Armed 
Service personnel are authorized to 
have, toeir privately owned vehicles 
transported overseas at Oovenunent ex- 
pmise.. But toe law provides that such 
ahifunents are to be made on Govern- 
ment-owned' vessels, . The simple pur- 
pose of this bill would be to permit sucb 
shipments to.be made on privately owned 
American-flag vessels. 

The legislation was recommended by 
the Hoover Comm^on and alto by the 
Department of Defense, and I ad- 
vised that toe ^^ireau of toe Budget 
knows of no objection whatever to the 
provisions of the Mil. 
i I However; I must advise this body that 
toe Departinent of Defense has Indicated 
to me, through Adifi> ITancis C. Dene- 
brink. commander, ADlitary Sea Trans- 
portation Service, as cbjectioo' to toe 
language of both House R^rt 1686 and 
to ^hate Report 1163, which have been 
filed' in connection with this bill. As 
expressed to me. Admiral Denebrink 
fears that he will be subject to pressure 
by force bf the language In toese' com- 
mittee reports to reduce the nucleus fleet 

- presenter operated by MSTS; This, he 

advises me informally, will not be toe 
result of tl 3 e~ehacbaeht of this legisla- 
tion: ' 

I do not believe it appnmriate at this 
time for me to pass judgment upon the 
merits of the position taken by the De- 
partment of Defense. 1 do, however, in 
all fairness, wish to have Included at 
this time a statement which they have 
given to me indicating their position in 
connection with this legislation. The 
statement follows: . . .. 

1 . to both. Se^te Report Mo. 1163 (Com* 
mltteei cus' totmtate and i^artiign cozn- 
'mew)’ and ifeUM Hep^ No. "1685, (Com-*' 
mlttwr 'o^ Merchant Marine and yi»heri«»>' 
the' anuaptlon le made that passage ot S. 
23&e tfrould make poeeiUe the rWuctiOn la 
tin sli« ot-the Oovernment (M^TS) nuoleu* 
fleet. 

2., TO remove the poeelbUlty of m^e^iIlde :2 
standisge, it should be relteratedf on behalf 
. of'tSe Depertineot of Defense, that to* sl^- 
an^ ji^tBpaelhon of the MSTS'etaf^E^ fleet 
ir' e^biiibed and adjusted. In' response ^ 
tti#'dst«hoihati<ms 'of the Joint CMefs t*, 
Staff. I to. provide <a> Immediate 'cs^btUUt 
ta an^emaigency, (b> ehlpping cajAblllty t<^ 
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r(ji^ 

Cjt^^ ' ' 2MSL . I^Tk> \fo \ . 2 . 

LUMBEE INDIANS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


j ' 

-« LUMBEE INDIANS OF NORTH CAROLINA 

7,,nr . . Jfor teat of Act seej p. S07 

Senate Report No. 2012, 'May 16, 1956 [To accompany H.B. 46563 
, ) jJHpuae Report No. 1654, Jan. 18, 1956 [To accompany H.R 4656] 


; A - . .The Senate Report is set out. 

'-’■T i '- - Senate Report No. 2012 

i-rj,,---: 

j^/&E Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; to whom was referred 
-tKei.iill (H.E. 4656) relating to the Lumbee Indians of North Carolina, 
ihatihg considered the same, report favorably thereon with an amendment 
.tod recommend that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

' explanation OF THE BILL 

toacted, HR. 4656 would permit about 4,000 Indians of mixed blood 
.presently residing in Robeson and adjoining counties in North Carolina 
ito become known and designated as the Lumbee Indians of North Caro- 
'lina.-' For the most part, the individuals affected are farmers and busi- 
'hesimen and toe residing along the Lumbee River. They stem from early 
■American colonists and certain tribes of Indians originally inhabiting 
rtlie coastal regions of North Carolina. . . .. 

oj Under this act, the affected persons would continue to enjoy all the 
rightSj .privileges, and immunities they presently have as Citizens of the 
State^ of North Carolina and the United States. Likewise, as Lumbee 
Indians, they would continue to be subject to the same obligations and 
.d.uties to the State of North Carolina and to the United States as they are 
' at"present. The committee has amended the bill to clearly Indicate that 
'. theiLjunbce Indians will not be eligible for any services provided through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to other Indians. 

In 1951, by a margin of 2,169 to 35, the Robeson County Indians con- 
cerned voted to adopt the name of Lumbee Indians of North Carolina 
.in preference to Cherokee Indians of Robeson County. 
i^.On April 20, 1953, a bill similar to HR. 4656 passed the General As- 
■se.mbly of North Carolina. 

, 1 . The unfavorable report of the Department of the Interior dated August 
13„ .l^55, is as follows: 


DspannlEnT 0? TBS IKTEEIOB, 

OiTTOB OS TKS SSORETABT, 

' WosHiinffton, D. 0., Aupast S, ISSS, 

'Honr-f ir:*™ Eusns,' 

-- Oliairman, Oommittee on Interior anA Insular Affairs, 

Souse of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
r.JiT Dsab Mb. Bkble: Tour committee has requested a report on 
B2B.-JL6.5i.,_aJ;.iU .relating to the Lumbee Indians of North Carolina. 
il -We recommend that the bill be not enacted. 

,, The .group of Indians who reside In Robeson and adjoining counties 
In North Carolina are not a segment of either the Eastern Band of 
.CHCfokee Indians of North Carolina or the Cherokee Nation of Okla- 
homa. The State of North Carolina in 1885 recognized the group as 

2715 
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Croatan Indians. In 1811 the word "Croatan” was dropped and the 
designation. "Indians of Hobeson County” was adopted by State law. 
Two years later the same people were designated "Cherokee Indians of 
Robeson County,” with this limitation: "Neither this act nor any other ' 
act relating to the said ‘Cherokee Indians of Robeson County* shall be 
construed so as to impose on said Indians any powers, privileges, rights, 
or Immunities, or any limitations on their power to oontraet, heretofore 
enacted with reference the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians" (North 
Carolina Laws of 1913, eh. 123, sec. S). 

The United States has entered into no treaty or agreement with tie 
Indians of Robeson and adjoining counties, and it has recognized no 
obligation to furnish to them services that are furnished to the citizens 
of this country who are recognized by the Congress as Indians. We'ar'e 
therefore unable to recommend that the Congress take any action which, 
might ultimately result in the imposition of additional obUgatlons dh 
the Federal Sovemment or In placing additional persons of Indian blood 
under the jurisdiction of this Department. . 

The persons who constitute this group of Indians have been recognized 
and designated as Indians by the State leglslatnre. If they are not 
completely satisfied with such recognition, they, as citizens of the State, 
may petition the legislature to amend or otherwise to change that recog- 
nition. Except for the possibility of becoming entitled to Federal serv- 
ices as Indians, the position of this group of Indians would not be e£-' 
hanced by enactment of this bill. In fact, as the bfll refers to them In 
terms that are different from the terms of recognition accorded under 
State law, some confusion as to their status might result from its enact- 
ment. 


If your committee should recommend the enactment of the bill,' ‘it’ 
should be amended to indicate clearly that it does not make these person's 
eligible for services provided through the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
other Indians. ,h. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objecti'bn 
to the submission of this report. ! 

Sincerely yours, '"'V 


Oeub LSWISi'. l- J 

Assfelonf Benretary of the Inierionj; - 


The Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs recommends favorable 
enactment of Hil. 4656. • ‘■‘ti. , 


MILITARY PERSONNEL CLAIMS— MAXIMUM , 

LIMITATION ' 

For text of Act see p. S08 ■ ■7,:^ 

Senate Report No. 1598, Feb. 27, 1956 [To accompany HJB. 3996] ; 
House Report No, 290, Mar. 22, 1955 [To accompany H.R 8996] . u- 
Conference Report No. 2216, May 28, 1956 [To accompany H.E. 3996], 
The Senate Report and the Conference Report are set out; ^ wG 


Senate Report No. 1598 M 

H.'d 

IKhE Committee on the Judiciary, to which was referred the 
3996) to further amend the Military Personnel Qaims Act of 
ing considered the same, reports favorably thereon, with an amendmen, 
and recommends that the bill, as amended, do pass. 

2716 
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IN THE 0NITED STATES COURT OP CLAIMS 


No. 


29-73 


) 

Lawson Brooks, and The | 

Tuscarora Indian's et al. ) 

) 

) 

V. ) 

) 

The united States ) 


This case has been referred to: 
comntiss ioner H. D. Cooper 


NOTICE 


Reference to Commissioner 
February 9, 1973 

rnLED^ 

FEB 9 W3 1 

i COURT OF ClAMS j 


for the conduct of proceedings pursuant to the rules. For the 
authority of the commissioner under the order of reference, see 
Rules 12-14 and the other rules referred to therein. Note 
specifically that the filing of a dispositive motion, other than 
a motion for summary judgment under Rule 163(b), will suspend 
the reference but will not terminate it. Dispositive motions 
are defined in Rule 52 (a) . 


If and when issue is joined (as by the filing of an answer 
or a reply to a counterclaim, offset, or plea of fraud, but not 
upon the filing of a dispositive motion) , the commissioner will 
advise the parties of the steps to be taken by them prior to the 
issuance by him of orders for pretrial proceedings. 


Careful consideration and observance by counsel of the rules 
of the court and the orders of the commissioner applicable to the 
various steps required for the preparation of the case for pre- 
trial and trial will enable the commissioner and the clerk to 
assist counsel in the expeditious disposition of the case with 
a minimum of time and expense. As to the duplication, form and 
size requirements of papers to be filed, see Rules 211-214. 

A copy of any communication addressed to the commissioner 
should be sent to opposing counsel. • 



Clerk 


R^C»UC0) AT TW£ NATIONS ARCHIVES 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 


COURT OR CLAIMS 


LAWSON BROOKS,. .and the ) 

TUSCARORA INDIANS, Et al., ) 

) 

Petitioners , ) 

) 

V. ) 

) 

THE UNITED STATES ) 


No. 29-73 


DEFENDANT'S MOTION TO DISMISS 
FOR LACK OF JURISDICTION 


The defendant moves this Court pursuant to Rule 
102(b) to dismiss the petition for lack of jurisdiction, •. 
The grounds for this motion are set forth in the brief 
in support hereof. 

Respectfully submitted, 

KENT FRIZZELL 
Assistant Attorney General 

JOHN H. GERMERAAD 
Attorney, Department of Justice 
Attorneys for Drfer^ant 



RB-RODUCEO AT THE NAUONAl AftCHWES 
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IN THE DNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


LAWSON BROOKS, and the ) 

TUSCARORA INDIANS, et al. , ) 

) 

Petitioners , ) 

) 

V, ) 

) 

THE DNITED STATES, ) 

) 

Defendant, ) 


No. 29-73 


DEFENDANT'S BRIEF IN SUPPORT 
OF MOTION TO DISMISS 
FOR LACK OF JURISDICTION 

Statement 

This action is brought pro £e by a number of individ- 
uals and "The Tuscarora Indians." The principal relief 
sought appears to be that the State legislature has designated 
these people as Lumbee Indians whereas they claim to be 
Tuscarora Indians , It is not clear whether the petitioners 
seek relief from some action of the State legislature or 
from the Lumbee Act of June 7, 1956, 70 Stat, -254, or both. 

We will give the petitioners the benefit of the doubt and 
treat prayer one as a request for relief from the Federal 


REPRODUCSD AT THE NAHONAi W«>nVES 
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2 . 

Lumbee Act and prayer three as a request for relief from 
some state action. Prayer two appears to be a request for 
a declaratory judgment that the petitioners are ethnologically 
Tuscarora Indians and prayer four asks that the Secretary 
of the Interior be directed to conduct an investigation 
into the complaints of the petitioners. 

The defendant has moved to dismiss the petition 
because it does not assert a claim for relief within the 
jurisdiction of this Court. 

Questions Presented 

I. Whether this Court lacks jurisdiction over this 
action because: 

(a) As to prayers 1, 3, and 4, the Congress, the 
legislature of the State of North Carolina, and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior are the real parties in Interest and 
they are not and cannot be joined as defendants. 
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3. 

(b) All prayers seek declaratory relief or a writ 
of mandamus and it is beyond the jurisdiction of this 
court to grant such relief. 

Argument 

(1) This Court is without jurisdiction to grant any 
relief against Congress, the State legislature of North 
Carolina and the Secretary of the Interior. None of the 
parties mentioned is a party to this action. None can be 
made parties since the only proper party defendant in this 
Court is the United States. 28 U.S.C. §1491, Consequently, 
this Court does not have jurisdiction to grant the relief 
sought in prayers 1, 3, and 4. 

(2) This Court is without jurisdiction to grant a 
declaratory judgment or a writ of mandamus. It is estab- 
lished beyond doubt that the jurisdiction of this Court 
is limited to the granting of money judgment and does not 
extend to specific relief. United States v. King . 395 
U.S. 1, (1969); Glidden Co . v. Zdanok . 370 U.S. 550, 557 
(1962). The petitioners do not seek money relief and 
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4. 

hence the Act of August 29, 1972, 86 Stat„ 652 has no 
application. 

Conclusion 

The petition does not state a claim within the 
jurisdiction c£ this Court and should be dismissed. 
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COURT OF CLAIMS 


5. 


4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

IE. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 


23. 


24. 


25. 

26. 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 
32- 


IN m iraiTED STATES COOET OF OLAIHS 


Lawson Brooks, and The ) 

Tuscarora Indian* e at. al, ) 

-V- ) 

United States of Anenca Defendant.) 


NO. f 29-73 

Notice of Motion and Motion For 
Leave To File Petition To Repeal 


The ’‘Luabee" Act (Bill) of 1953 
and 1956, In Forma Pauperis Pur- 
suant 28 B.S.C.A. & 1915* and 
Rules 11 (a), (c), (d), 20 of 
The Sulea of^The__Court^of Clalae 
To: The Honorable Chief Judge and Associate Judges of the above entited 
Court: 

Greetings: 

Cornea noK Lavaon Brooks, et al and the Tuscarora IndianCs) Communit/ 
of Robeson County, North Carolina, who most Respectfully Request per- 
fflieeioa of this Honorable Court, to allow the filing of this action pur- 
suant to Title 28 C.S.Cs & 19^5» without prepayment of all costs. 

I 

Jurisdiction 

Jurisdiction of this cause of action is conferred on the Court, 
pursuant to the Act(s) of Congress, (48 STAT. 934, 956, 25 tf.S.C. & 476, 
and Points and Authorities in Support thereof, herein after set forth 
more fully. 


II 

Questions Presented 

Plaintiffs' and all others similararily situated in Robeson County 
and the other adjoining Counties of Cumberland, Hoke,. Scotland, here 
with submit that the "Luabee Bill" her#tofore authored by one B.F. 


Lowry, 
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1. 

a. 

3* 


4- 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


9. 


10 . 


n. 

12 , 


13 - 


H, 


15 . 


16. 

17. 

18. 


19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22. 

23 . 

24. 


25. 

26. 
27. 


aod the Late Attorney ___ _ Carlyle-Esq. who introducted the legislation 
herein which is the Constitutional questions challenged, 

(a) "Whether, two individuals can compose and introduce to the 
State a Bill designating and/or otherwise classifying other 
persons within the State to be what they may choose to name 
them, without either these persons (plaintiff . ) consent nor 
without legal or lawfia definition; or 

(b) "Whether, the actions by the defendant's can be sustained 
under the Fourteenth. lAendmeat to the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Acta of Congress who has the sole plen- 
ary power over Indians and their affairs; or, 

(c) "Whether, the enactment of the Lxunbee Bill and/or Act can be 
sustained when such a Blll/Act has not been fully adopted 
verbatim by the Congress of the United States, or 

id) "Whether, the actions of the defendant D.F, Lowry, who has re- 
cently published his definition of a "Lumbee Indian", In the 
local paper ahd at the same time declared himself to be one 
half Tuscarora and one half Cherokee Indian, and thus contra-" 
dicta his Legislative Act so as to deny and Disparage To The 
• Plaintiffs' and all others similarily situated their true 
Identity as Tuscarora Indiana; or 

(e) "Whether, The Luobee Bill can be sustained under the Fourteen- 
th Amendments' Due Process of Law;; and 'Equal Protection of 
-the Laws" clauses, especially when such actions as undertaken 
by the defendants* were acts by two educated persons against 
totally unlearned people; • 

III 


28. 


29. 


30. 

31 . 
52, 


Etatenent of Facts 

On/or about The day of 1953r 5*- Lowry and Carlyle, an; 

Attorney at Law, composed or other wise wrote the now infamous "Lumbee 
Bill" To The State of North Carolina, Legislature, who after short 
deliberation, enacted this unlawful Legislation, when this body politic, ; 
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1 . 

2. 

3. 

4- 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

lU 

12 . 

15 . 

H. 
15 . 

I . 6 , 

17. 

18 . 
19 . 
£ 0 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


26.. 


27. 

28 . 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 


knew In fact that the^fe wae not nor never has bee^a an Aaerican Indieia 
Tribe, Known as Lnmbee Indians^ nor ara there any Historical Facts that 
sustain the defendant’s contentions for such Tripe. 

On/or about JuneS, 1958 This Lumbee Bill was acted upon by Congress 
Assembled, however, not in the sane fora (verbatim) as that now in the 
annuls of The Journal of The Legielature of North Carolina at Raleigh,. 

N., C. which has also been publicly announced by D. F. Lowry, in his 
press atateaent (attached) hereto as a part hereof to illustrate The 
Contradiction in Terms here in challenged. 

IV 

Hemoranduffl of Points 
And Authoritlea In Support 

Cf This Petition 

Argument 

Plaintiffs’ et al and all other Tuaearora Indians sinilarlly Bit- 
bated thus. subolt and vigorously argue that this Luabee Bill is not only 
I Unconstitutional but an usurpation, of the plenary powers granted to Con- 
j gress by Art* I, .Sec. 8, of the Constitution of the United States. 

Thus it is further argued that this Court has long ago decided and 
delivered it's opinion on slailar actions regarding controversial quea- 
< tlons regarding Tribes,. Bands, and groups of Indians, here in thelh* 
stant matter and question raised, parelell those decided in Talley -V- 
United States . 52 Ct. Cls. 1 (1896); which is to the point and indicates 
that where the Indians themselves have treated a group as a band separat 
from or subordinate to a given tribe,' the Courts will accept the sub- 
divisions so recognized. 

It. is further vigorously argued and sustained by the opinions of 
this Honorable Court, to the ends sought herein as has other government- 
al agencies, where it has been held, viz.'. "The policy of the United 

\ 

Statss, In dealing with the Indians has been,' as we understand, to ac- 
cepttthe::eubdivlsions, of the Indians into such Tribes or Bands as The 
Indians themselves adopted, and to treat with them accordingly. So that 
if such subdivisiona, whether into tribes or bands, have not been re- 
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u 

2. 

5 . 

4. 

5. 

6 .. 

7. 


9. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 


15. 

16 . 

17 . 

18. 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


24 . 


25. 


26 « 


27 . 

23. 

29. 

30. 

31. 
52 . 


cognized by treaty^ but have been by the officers of the Governmeat whoet 
duty it waa to report in respect thereto^ then the Court will accept that 
ag sufficient recognition of the tribe or band upon which to predicate a 
judgaect. Or if there be no recognition by the Governinent, then the 
Court will accept the subdivisions into such tribee and bands be ns^ed bj 
reason of their geographical Location or otherwise. (pp. ? &3). See also 
for an example of the consideration given to the foregoing elements of 
tribal existence. Memo. Sol. I.D, Feb. S, 193? ( Hole Lake and St. Croix 
Chippewa ) . This also seems to be given considerable weight by this 
Court, In McKee “V- Pnlted States and Comanche Indians . 35 Ct, Cls. 99^ 
104 (1897). 

Thus It can be further argued that pursuant to the I.R.A. of June 

■ 

<3, 1934 (43 SM. 984, 986, 35 B.S.O. 8. 476j which places certalh re- 
strlctions as to ’Reservations* only , however, a showing that the group 
seeking to organize Is entitled to-be considered as a tribe, within the 
aeaning of the Act, is deemed to be a prerequisite to the holding of a 
referendum on a proposed tribal Constitution., and the basis for such a 
holding is regularly set forth in the Letter from the Commissioner of 
Indians Affairs to the Secretary of the Interior Dept, as to the tribal 
status of the group seeking to Organize. The considerations which, sing- 
Ly or jointly, hf-.ve been particularly l^elied upon in reaching the coa- 
slusioa that a group constitutes a "tribe” or "band” have been: Only 
three of these requisites have been met by the plaintiffs* which conatit- 
ites a majority of the 5 ennunciated in the Act: viz. 

(2) •’That the group has been deho&iaatAd alTHbe 'by'febt ©a Congress 
or Srecutive Order; 

(4) "That the group has been treated as a tribe or band by other 
Indian Tribes. 

(f) WThat the group has exercised p&litical authority over it’s 

ffiembers, through a Tribal Council or other goveraaental forms”. 

Here, plaintiffs’ et al and all those similarily situated respect- 
fully and vigorously argue that prior to the filing of this action, the 
foregoing (3) three requisites were met (see: Exhibits marked for Ident- 
ification thereto); furthermore, it Is well-established that Ethnological 
i.nd historical considerations, although not conclusive, are entitled to 
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1 . 

2. 

3. 


4. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 


9. 


1 U 
12 . 
13. 
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great weight Ie deter-aining the question of tribal existence-viz: ( Fed , 
Power ComElssion-V- Tuscarora Indian Hatio n. 362 U.S. 99 (1960); and 
;orrespondeace from the Asaietant Coatmissioner of Indian Affairs, ,Wxa, 
[iiauserflian, Jr. dated Dec. 12, 1958,. when plaintiffs* herein were official- 
ly Recognized by the Dept, of Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Cind.-Org. 71526-38). 

Thus, it can now be reasonably arqued that in the instant case that 
the plaintiffs* have been and are recognized today as Tuscarora Indians 
ind not Lutabee Indians , as herein dejnonstrated, supra. 

Thus, the plaintiffs* further argue and submit as to their tribal 
existence and/or the legal status of Indian Tribes, the question of 
tribal existerice. In the legal or political sense, has generally arisen 
Ln deterotiaing whether some Legislative, administrative, or jadicial 
30wer with respect to Indian ’’tribes’* extended to a particular group of 
[ndlans. The most basic of these issues has been the Constitutional is- 
sue arising from the grant of power to Congress to Regulate”Coamerce with 
- - - - the Indian tribes. “ The Supreme Court has, in a number of cases, 
:aken the position that the applicability or constitutionality of State 
i/egielatioa affecting such individuals, depended upon whether or not the 
Individuals concerned were living in tribal relations. 

Plaintiffs’ et al can most vigorously argue that in the instant 
:a6e, that they do now and always have lived in tribal existence and Just 
1 cursory examination of the 209 oembera who submitted their blood- find- 
ings to the proper Governmental Authorities in 1938, of which only(22) 
i^wenty-Two, were recognized it must be argued that the names thus eub- 
litted have been officially recognized and further support both Judicial- 
ly, administratively and ethnologic&lly have been established without 
Question. 

To establish the foregoing and charify this contention and/or argu- 
aent the plaintiffs’ here with submit the following pertinent facts. 

(1) D.F, Lowry (Author of the Lumbee Bill) Admits he himself is a 
(Tuscarora/Cherokee) not as his Bill States a ’’Lumbee” Indian; 
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(2) Coittmisfidoxier of Icdiaa Affaira Accepted and designated (22) of 
209 pcreons as Tuacarora Indiana on 12-1 2-38 j 

(3) Indian. Tribes fron across The United States, Hecognize and 
accept the Robeson. County Indians as Tuacarora Indians; 

(4) S, Supreae Court, recognizes Tuacarora Indian Nation as 
late aa (1960)j 

Plaintiffs' therefore argue and submit that the failure of the 
Court, to also recognize the Plaintiffs* as Tuacarora Indians, when they 
have a recognized Organization which is ’Tribally* controlled and recog- 
nized E. C. X. 0. would be contrary to lt*8 own findings as well as the 
Oonstition of the United States, Art, I, sec, 8 and the Pourteeath A- 
sendeient (Afiend-14), which forbids any and forms of Discrimination, 
since The Supreme Court, has officially and irrevocably recognized The 
Tuscarora Indian Nation, 362 U..S, X (i960) 
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Conclusion 

Plaintiffs' et al and all others slmllarily situated Pray that this 
Court will; 

(1> Grant an Order directed to Congress Assembled to Repeal The 
rilegal and Unconstitutional Lumbee Bill, and; 

(2) Grant an Order Declaring The Indians of The Eastern Carolina 
Indian Organization to be Ethnologlcally Tuscarora Indians by virtue of 
tbeir true Ancestry, and 

(3) Grant an order directed to The State Legislature of North Carol- 
ina to repeal its version of The Lumbee Bill and remove any and Traces, 
Signs, Advertisements and/or other designations referring to a Non-Sacist - 
Lag Tribe of Indians*. 

(4) Grant an order directed to The Secretar of the Interior to Con- 
iuct an Immediate Investigation and Open Hearings regarding the adoption 
ind acceptance of this Contrary Legislation, in accordance to Federal 
Statue and The Indian Bill of Rlghte. 90 STAT, 284 (Apr. 11, 1968). 

Wherefore, we the undersigned plaintiffs Pray that the Court,, will 
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IN THE UNITED STATES COURT OP CLAIMS 
No. 29-73 


lAWSaS BROOI® and THE T0SCARORA 
INDIANS. ET AL. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Before COWES, Chief Judge . DAVIS, SKELTON, NICHOLS, 
KASHIWA, KONZIG and BENNETT. Judges . 


ORDER 

This case ccnnes before the court on the defendant's 
motion to dismiss the petition for lack of jurisdiction. 

Upon consideration of the motion and briefs of the parties, 
and without oral argument, it is concluded that the motion 
should be granted. 

The petition was filed pro se by a group of Indians resid- 
ing in North Carolina who claim to be Tuscarora Indians. The 
basis for the plaintiffs ' complaint in this case is derived 
from their displeasure at being classified as "Lumbee Indians" 
as a result of the Lumbee Act passed by the North Carolina 
State Legislature and by the analogous Lumbee Act of June 7, 

1956 (70 Stat. 2S4) passed by the Congress of the United States. 
The Federal Act served to designate as Lumbee Indians certain 
Indian groups who resided along the Lumbee River in Robeson 
County, North Carolina. Since this group of Indians was supposed 
to have descended from an admixture of colonial whites and 
local Indian ancestors, the Act effectively denied this group 
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of "Indians" the benefits otherwise , accsniing to those of Indian 
descent by saying: 

* * * Nothing in this Act shall make such 
Indians eligible for any services performed by 
the United States for Indians because of their 
status as Indians, ^md none of the statutes of 
the United States which affect Indians because 
of their status as Indians shall be applicable 
to the Lui^ee Indians. 

Hie plaintiffs claim that there is not, and never has 
been, a tribe known as the Luabee Tril>e. In their prayer for 
relief, the plaintiffs ask this court to do four things: (1) 

Issue an order directing Congress to repeal the Lumbee Act; 

{2) declare this group of Indians to be ethnologically 
Tuscarora Indians; (3) issue an order directing the North 
Carolina Legislature to repeal its version of the Lumbee Act; 
and (4) issue an order directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct an investigation of the events leading to the passage 
of the two Lumbee Acts, The suit is a class action brought on 
behalf of the four petitioners "and all others similarly situated. 

While it is clear fr<m the language in the Federal Lumbee 
Act that these plaintiffs might have considerable reason to be 
upset and concerned about the effects of such an Act removing 
them fr^ any possibility of collecting Federal lai^esse other- 
wise available to some Indians, it Is also clear that they are 
not seeking money daiaages from the United States, but are in- 
stead asking this court to take action on matters outside its 
jurisdiction, with powers it does not have, and remedies it 
cannot grant, and to parties it cannot reach. All four prayers 
ask for declaratory relief or mandamus relief, both of which 


. 2 - 
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are outside the court’s jurisdiction. United States v. King , 
39S U.S. 1 (1962). Glidden Co . V. Zdanok , 370 U.S. 530. 557 
(1962), While the court might be in a position to entertain 
a class action in appropriate circumstances where the relief 
is confined to a money judgment, it is clear that this is not 
such a claim. Quinault Allottee Assoc .- v. United States . 

197 Ct. Cl. 134, 453 F. 2d 1272 (1972). 

IT IS THEREFORE ORDERED that defendant’s motion to dismiss 
the petition be and the same is granted euid the petition is 
dismissed. 

JUN-H973 



- 3 - 
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"THE TROATAN’ INDIANS OF 
ROBESON COUNTY, 
NORTH CAROUNA” 

BY 

JANES E. HENDERSON, 
SUPERINTENDENT 
CHEROKEE AGENCY 

12/11/1923 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
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I'r. Jair.es E. Henderson, f- 

Supt., Cherokee Agency,- ^- , S3^ 

\''y 

Wif dear Mr. Henderson: 

The Office has your letter of I^eceirb’er 11, 
to Bhioh you attach a report on the conditions exist- 
ing airong the Croatan Indians of Robeson' County, 

North Carolina. 

Inasmuch as these Indians do not appear to 
have been under the jurisdiction of this Office in the 
past it is not believed proper to take any action at 
this time. 


Very tinily yours. 


Assistant Commissioner. 


l-EL-ie 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE iNTERIOR 
UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE 

Cherokee, N.C., Deo. 11, 1923. 




The Conmiissioner of Indian -Affairs, 
Washington,!). 0. 


In compliance with instructions contained 
in Office letter of Becemher 8,1923 I am inclosing 
herewith a report on the conditions existing among 
the Croatan Indians of Eoheson County, North Carolina. 

Tour letter of October 15,1923 authorizing me 
to make a full investigation of these Indians 
was not received by me until I had returned from 
Eobeson County where I investigated the Dockery Brooks 
case for the Office. I'or this reason the report is 
not complete and contains data gathered by me while 
on the Brooks'oase. 

I feel 3ure,hov/ever, of my recommendations 
with reference to their affairs. There is hope for 
these people and I believe the state is just 
beginning to see it. 

In view of the very small expense connected 
with a trip from Cherokee to Hobeson County , I v/ould 
be glad someday to have the privilege of returning 
there for a further inquiry into their affairs. 

It v;as plan to make a number of photographs 
of them for this report and I v;ent so prepared.lt 
rained nearly all the time while I 7;as there thus 
preventing me from msklng any pictures. 


Very resp^tfully. 


'O/myid 
Superi : 




iuperi ntendent . 
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She Croatan Indiana of Rolieson County, 
North Carolina. 


That hand of Indiana commonly known as the Croatans 
are to he found mainly in Robeson County, North Carolina 
and in the margins of the counties adjoining Robeson 
Coimty. A few are also to he found just across the 
Robeson County line in South Carolina. 

Reference to the map of the state of North Carolina 
will show that the so called Croatans live in the extreme 
south eastern part of the state only 80 miles from the 
Atlantic while the Eastern Cherokees live some 300 miles 
distant in the extreme western part of the state. 

I will refrain from going into the history of 
this interesting people except to say that they violently 
resent being called "Croatans" and wish to be called 
Cherokees. In the early days just after the negroes were 
freed an unwise attempt was made upon the part of the 
white citizens to class the negroes and Croatans as one. 
Schools were provided for the negroes and the Indians 
were expected to attend the se schools. The Indians refused 
to attend the negro schools and employed white teachers 
to teach their children or let them grow up without 
schooling. One Indian of whom I inquired why they so 
bitterly disliked to be called Croatans said "Croatan 
means nigger and is a fighting word with us". 

They have steadfastly claimed for years that they 
were Cherokees and to the end that the matter might 
be 'settled the North Carolina Legislature in 1913 passed 
an act officially designating them as Cherokees and all 
acts of the Legislature with reference to their affairs 
referrs to them as the Cherokee Indians of Robeson 
County. 

The number of Croatans in Robeson and adjoining 
counties is estimated to be from 12,000 to 15,000. 

Robeson County claims to have 8,000. I understand the 
number living South Carolina is estimated at 400. 

The land holdings of the Croatans are not 
contiguous but are scattered pretty much all over 
the county resembling the Indian population in 
the west where the land was alloted years ago and the 
whites have moved in. 
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Reference to the tax hoojes of Robeson County for 
the year 19E2 shows property listed by the Croatans 
for taxation as follows; 


32,068 acres of land walued at tl, 089, 503, 
Personal property walned at 273,172. 

Total of real and personal property"^” ' |l, 362, 675. 


The casual observer might hastily decide that 
the majority of the Croatans are land owners. This, 
however, is not true .There are thousands of them who 
are tenants for the white landowners -If they furnish 
stock, tools etc. they get half of the crops raised.If 
the landlord furnished stock, tools, seed, fertilizer, etc. 
the Indian tenant gets one third of the crops raised. 

The land owned by the Indians is in the main 
very fertile. The Indiana own very nearly all of 
one of the most fertile townships in the county. 

The Indian homes as a whole are on a par with 
those of the rural whites. The old log house has 
given way to the frame structure. Some are well kept 
and show signs of prosperity while others are 
dilapidated and in need of paint. 

The chief crops raised is cotton, although corn 
and wheat grow well. Pew cattle are seen and no attempts 
so far as I was able to tell have been made to provide 
pastures for cattle. 

Prom what I was able to find out the civil 
authorities have considerable difficulty in preventing 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors among 
the Indians. The large swaii5)3 in that locality provide 
easy hiding places for those who wish to violate the 
law in this respect. 

During the past two or three years there have 
been some ten or twelve homicides among the Indians, 
the chief cause being 7/hlskey. Just before I visited 
that locality an Indian was shot by an officer of the 
law who claimed the Indian resisted arrest. On the other 
hand the Indians claimed that the officer rode by the 
Indian's house in an automobile and shot him without 
warning. 
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One great biirden of complaint among them is that 
it ia difficult for an Indian to get justice in the 
courts, more especially in a case Involving trouble 
betv/een a white man and an Indian. They claim that 
almost without ezception the verdict is in favor of the 
white man. -^s to the truth of these assertions I am 
unable to tell as I was not there during a term of 
court and was therefore unable to form any opinion from 
personal observation. The complaint is pretty general 
among them. • 

One expression often herd is want our rights". 
On one occasion a delegation composed of representatives 
from their various townships called upon me and asked 
if I would not listen to them. Their great burden was 
as above stated, "We want oiir rights".! asked them what 
they considered to be their rights and their reply was 
that they wanted equal justice in the courts, that they 
wanted to be allowed to servo on juries, run for office 
the same as white men and above all to have an official 
roll made of them whereby the negro imposters among them 
might be eliminated. 

Just here let me say that the position of these 
people socially in the body politic of the county is 
to say the least a little difficult. The vdiites will 
not associate with the Indians in any way whatsoever 
except in business. On the other hand the Indians dislike 
the negro population to the point of bitter hatred. They 
claim that certain negro imposters have been allwed by 
the civil authorities to represent themselves as ■^ndieins 
and enter the Indian schools. This is the source of no 
end of trouble. One old Indian declared outright tl^at 
he would not send his children to a school where there 
were negroes in attendance. 

There is a common belief among those who have 
never known these people that they are mainly negro in 
blood. This is erroneous. There are many to be found among 
them who to all appearances are full blood Indians. Many 
of them are very dark from the blood inherited no doubt 
from the Spanish and Porti^ese who amalgamated with 
them many years ago. The Spanish and South Mediterranean 
blood crops out in their swiftness to kill when angered. 
Such a thing as a personal combat with the fist is 
almost unthought of among them. 
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jD-oring my stay '.among these people I visited 
two of their chiirches which compared favorably v/ith 
those of the v/hites in the same neighborhood, hot unlike 
other tribes of ^^ndians they like very much to congregate 
and their church services and singings afford this 
opportunity, -^t one church I attnded a singing convention 
at which 7/as represented some ten or fifteen 
composed of several hundred people. They were dressed 
in a genteel manner and the behavior was excellent there 
being no signs of 7/hiskey drinking. 

The Southern Baptist Convention nantains a 
missionary for them and the Indians have provided the 
missionary with a good cottage and 60 acres of land. 

Ihere are about 20 Baptist and a number of Methodist 
churches owned by them. The Methodist Spiscijpal Church 
is constructing a nice modem church building at 
Bembroke where most of the Indians live. 

The state is now doing more for the Croatans than 
ever before in the way of providing public schools for 
them. As stated above they are not allowed to attend 
schools for the whited in North Carolina. The higher 
institutions of learning in the state are not open to 
them. 


To the end of the 1922-23 school year the state 
of North Carolina had spent the follov/ing sums for 
schools for the Croatans:- 

34 rural primary and intermediate schools $57,080. 
Salaries of 68 Indian teachers for year 23,488. 


Pembroke Normal School Plant, $110,000. 

Teachers and employees for Normal Sch. ■ 

for the year, 18,000. 


Appropriations had been made for the follvrtng 
grammar schools and the same are dither completed or 
are in the course of construction: - 


Prospect Sraramar School, ..... $12,500. 
Piney Grove " " 10,000. 
Pembroke, ” " 20,000. 


Teacherage for one of the above3,000,' 

The above does not take into consideration 3 
public schools operated in Sampson County. 
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The records of the Office of the Gounty Super- 
intendent of Education shov/ed the follov/ing record for 
Indian children for the school year 1922-23:- 


Fumber of Indian children of school age, ..3,493. 

Fumber of Indian children enrolled, 3,194.' 

Average daily attendance for the year,... 2,015. 


It may be seen from the above that there was an 
average of 1,478 Indian children absent for every 
school day of the year. I made inquiry as to this of 
the delegation that came to me and their reply was 
this number represented the children of those renter 
■^ndians who were desperately poor and could not provide 
clothing for them. They claimed many of them were 
compelled to stay out to pick cotton. This from my 
observation I judge to bo true. 

Just here let me say that the intermediate and 
grammar schools the state and county are providing for 
these people compare favorably with the schools for 
the white children. The county is now providing a 
rural supervisor for the Indian schools. 

I would not be doing Jxistice to the good intentions 
of the state without giving mention to the Pembroke 
Formal School more than I have above. The State legis- 
lature in 1921 appropriated^ #75,000 for a school building 
for this school. This was insufficient and at the 1923 
session #35,000 more was appropriated to complete it. 

It is a fine comodious building constructed along modern- 
lines and is a credit to the state. In addition to this 
there is a girls' dormitory,boy3 ' dormitory and dininghall. 
At present 10 teachers are employed and the enrollment 
is about 150. Besides the regular academic course the 
girls are taught cooking and sewing and the boys are taught 
elementary farming and farm carpentry. 

The pupils in this school are not at the present 
carried beyond the high school coiu:se. It is the intention 
of the state however to put in a normal school course 
later on. It is from this school that all of the teachers 
for the rural schools are educated as no white teachers 
are employed in the rural or grammar schools. 
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Tha teachers in the normal school appeared to 
he well qualified for the work and the class of work 
being done in the schoolrooms v/as very good. The teachers 
in this work are very much better paid than the teachers 
in the Indian Service are paid for like work. 

Comparatively few of the students who attend the 
normal school board in the school dormitories for the 
reason that there is not sufficient room in the ' 
dormitories and that they claim the can procure board 
at a cheaper rate in the village. The state ftirnishes no 
clothing for the pupils and charges a flat rate of $16 
a month for table board. Many of the Indians claim they 
are unable to pay the board for their children. 

The Pembroke Hormal School ig managed by a board 
of 15 directors all of whom are Indians who receive 
their appointments from the state legislature. 

Viewing the Croatan situation as a whole, it 
appeared to me that the state of North Carolina is 
endeavoring through the improved schools it has provided 
these people to atone for the mistakes it made in 
former years in not adequately providing for their school 
needs.lt is evident that a better feeling is growing 
between the two races and if no mistakes are made on the 
part of either the racial prejudice will after awhile 
be largely eliminated. A large faction of the Indians who 
appeared to be the most progressive are working h^d in 
hand with the coiuity and state authorities in endejoring 
to make the present school system effective. 

On the other hand there is a large faction of the 
apparently intelligent well meaning ambng them who 
are dissatisfied with existing conditions who think 
the general government is the remedy for all of their 
social and economic ills. 

In conclusion,! would recommend the following: - 


1. That the state of North Carolina be asked to revise 
its 1884 roll of the Croatan Indians.lt is certain 
that sufficient care was not used in the making of 
this roll and that certain persons having a 
dominating degree of negro blood were 'included; in 
that roll. 

2. That graduates of the Pembroke Normal School who wish 
' to prepare themselves for teaching among their people 

and who are undisputed Indians be given the privilege 
of attending the Normal Training Department of Haskell 
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Institute.Lawrence, Kansas until such time as the state 
of Horth Carolina feels justified in 2 ntting_ln a 'normal 
training course in the Pemhrohe Normal School. This 
is very important for the reason, as stated above, all the 
Indiam public and grammar schools throughout the county 
are taught by Indians. Their education is limited end 
the teaching must necessarily be inferior. 

3. That a more thorough investigation be made of the 
' allegation that many Indians are unable to send their 
children to the district schools and to the Pembroke 
Normal School on account of a lack of funds and that if 
this be true a fund be provided by act of Congress to 
pay the board in the Pembroke Normal School of those 
pupils who have graduated in the 6th, grade of the 
district schools. 


4. That the. Department of Justice be requested to 
■ fully investigate the allegations that Indiana do 
not get justice in the state courts. (Especially that 
an agent of the Department of Justice be detailed 
to attend some important trials in the state courts 
of Robeson County where issues are involved between 
the whites and Indians to determine whether the Indians 
are given justice where whites are involved. 
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DEC -3 i32J 

nr. Janes S. Hoadersca, 

S'jpt*, C^icrolioe ii^^renq^* 
liy <}Dar Ilr« Eondcrc-on: \ 

Yen pleaco enteit to the Office lirncuiatcljr Eoinr recont 
report on tbe conditicn, etc,, of tJie Croatan Indians in Hohecen 
Coimtp., north Carclim. A s:.iall deloipition of Idie Croatano Is hero 
and it is necessary for us to have ^^ur rejxjrt beforo talrino action 



in ti:eir ratterc. 





AssiLtant Caxiiesionor* 
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“PROBABU: IDENTITY OF THE 
‘CROATAN’ INDIANS” 

BY DB. J.R. SWANTON, 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


WASHINGTON 

1933 


UNITED STATES 
DEPAR'OIENT OF INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
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Washington, D* C. 

1933, 

Prohablo Identity of the "Croatan*' Indians 
by Dr. J. B. Swantoa, Smithsonian Institution. 

"loWw. “* 

Ihe name “Croatan” has been given to a body of people of white and 
Indian origin living mainly in Bobeson Coxmty, if. C, but . scattered also 
in Bladen, Colimibas, Cumberland, Scotland, and Hoke counties, and in 
S-umter, Marlboro, and Dillon counties, S. C. In 1910, 5,395'vrero returned 
from Bobeson County, and it was estimated that the families scattered 
outside of it (beyond the boundaries of this county) would raiso the total 
to about 8,000, Prior to 1835 the adult males of this tribe exercised the 
right of franchise and a few of their children are said, to have been ad- 
mitted to the white schools thou^ most of them received their instruction 
in "subscription" schools organized by themselves, 3y clause 3 of section 
3 of the amendments to tho state constitution of 1835 they- lost the ri^t 
: of franchise and until the adoption of the constitution of 1863 they were re- 
garded and treated as "free persons of color,” which practically meant free 
negroes and their children were excluded from white schools. Between 1863 
and 1885 unavailing attempiis were made to compel them to use the negro 
Tschobls but they preferred to allow their children to grow up in ignorance. 

In 1885 through the efforts of Hon. Hamilton McMillan, who believed 
then to be descendants of tho lost Baleigh colony, they received tho 
designation "Ccoatan Indians", and were granted schools of their own. In «' 
•1888 fifty-four of those Indices petitioned Congress for aid and their 
petition was referred to the Indian Office but the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs replied- that he was unable to help them. By an act of the General 
Assembly of Horth Carolina ratified March 11, 1913, these Indians were desig^ar- 
ted "Cherokee Indians of Bobeson County. " On June 50, 1914, the Senate of 
the United States passed a resolution directing tho Secretary of tho Interior 
. "to cause an investigation to be made of the condition and tribal rights 
of the Indians of Bobeson and adjoining counties of ICorth Carolina," and 
this investigation was intrusted to Special Indian Agent 0. M. McPherson who 
turned in his report on September 19, 1914. On January 4, 1915, the Secretary 
of the Interior Franklin Z. lane transmitted it to the Senate- Ihis report ^ 
.-covers 252 pages and quotes extensively from the early historical scurces. 

It includes sketches of the history of tribes possibly related to this and 
contains sections dealing with tho economic, social, and legal status of the 
.tribe in question. ^ Mr. McPherson is cautiously ncn-ccmmirnal as to thoir 
precise affiliations;' - 

My first encounter with a Bobeson County Indian was in the 'office of 
Mr. Mooney a few years before his death. He called me in on this occasion, 
pointed to a tall swarthy individual standir^ near and asked me if I did not 
clearly recognise the IndJ.an features. 
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OTITED STATES 
lEpAHTilEifr 0? lEE UflSEIOR 
Offico o£, Indiaa Affairs ' 
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Eecbhtly my interest was reawakened by a delegation sent to me by the 
Commissioner of Indian aU'fairs to answer certain questions rogardir^ their 
history about which he thought I might have information. As their quest 
fell in line with some researches I had already been engaged upon, I spont 
.a few days looking into the matter, lihls information seeming to bo of 
' interest in certain quarters, I am conanitting the main facts to paper. 

IThon whites made thoir 'appcaranco on the southeastern coast of the 
present United States, the piedmont region of Virginia and Horth Carolina 
and most of that of* South Carolina, • was occupied by tribes belonging to the 
great Siouan family, a great linguistic group named after the w0li*4vnown 
, Sioux or Dakota Indians. In fact, the only exceptions were in the southern-' 
most parts of South Carolina where Joaskhogean tribes had intruded and a 
narrow strip of, country along the fall line, betwoeh the Ijott away and Ucuse 
Divers where lived three Iroquoiaa tribes, the Kottaway, Iaeherrin,and 
Tuscarora. Two small tribes on the lower course of JTeuse Eiver, the Heusick 
.,.and Corce, were also perhaps of Iroquoian lineage,, and between Capo Fear 
Eiver and Uinyaw Bay tho Siouans had pushed as far as the coast. The rest of 
the tide water country of North Carolina and Virginia was occupied by Algonquian 
peoples. In the mountains to the . west were the powerful .Cherokee, related 
somewhat remotely to the Iroquois. 

”The Siouan Tribes of the East** were the subject of a special bulletin 
by Mr. Mooney which is the standard work on the subject. One point, however, 
is not brought .out clearly in his treatment, and that is the linguistic 
differences which e:^sted between the Siouan tribes, of Virginia and those of 
the Carolinas. Tbe tongue or tongues of the former, as showii by the fragmentary 
evidcnco V7hich has come do*>7n to us, was rather closely related to Dalcota*, 

Hidatsa, and other woll-known Siouan languages to the northwest. This group 
comprised- the Manahoac, Monacan, Saponi, Tutelo, and Occaneechi. The tribes 
to the south, however, seen to have been closely, connected with the Catawba, 
and Catawba is the most aberrant of all Siouan languages. 

In .1540 De Soto passed through the westernmost territories of tho Siouans, 
encountering in particular tho Xuala or Cheraw. In 1566 and 1567, a Spanish 
officer named Ju:^ Pardo was despatched inland -from the new post at Santa 
^ena (modern Bcciufort, S.C. ). Ec retraced as for os Tonnessoo Eivor the route 
that. had been followed by Do Soto but also made an oxsursion to the east among 
the Siouan tribes on the Sal\ida' and Congaree, and perhaps as far as the TTatoroe. 
In one or two pli^es, including the TTateree town, he constructed small forts 
and left details of soldiers which were afterwards destroyed by the natives. 
Already, before Pardo appeared, the Siouan peoples were probably moving toward 
tho northeast, owing to tho southward trek of the Cherokee, and this movement 
appears to have been accelerated by the Spanish invasions, rnd perhans fear 
of reprisal after the destruction -of the stockades. There is cvidcnco of such- 
a movement on tho part of the Chcraw, Eno, Siiakori, Keyauwee, and Saxap'ahaw, All 
except tho first wero close upon tho frontiers of Virginia by the middle of 
tho 17th century. 
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About this tiiae events in the north, particularly the pressure of 
Iroquoian tribes, had indnced some Siouan peoples of Virginia to move south 
'until certain of them reached the northeiu part of the present state of iTorth 
Carolina. A little later they moved to^rard the. east, and in 1714 Governor 
Spotsuood 'settled some of these. near- a fort uhich he called Fort Christanna 
on Moherrin ?-iver. Almost all of those Indians, as shOT?n oy tho names, be- 
longed to the Virginia Siouans, including .some of the Uanahoac, the Cccancechi, 
Saponi and ITutclo.^ Iho Monacan appear to have remained for a while longer in 
thoir tOT^ on' Janos Hi vor. In 1722 after peace was made between the Iroquois 
-and the Virginia Indians the Siouans at Fort Christanna began to move north, 
settled for a time at Shanohin, later at ^Pioga and finally reached the Iroquois 
country where their descendants are -today- 

Sut significantly enou^ the remaining Siouan tribes living in central 
Horth Carolina gravitated in the opposite direction. In 1716 Governor Spotswood 
of Virginia proposed to settle the Sno, Cheraw and Keyauwee at Sno town on tho 
Horth Carolina frontiers but his project was defeated by the people of the 
latter colony bn the ground that theso. tribes were then at war with South 
Carolina* Some timo later tho 2no moved on into South Carolina and there is 
every reason to sxapose that the Shakori accompanied them since the two triocs 
were always closely associated. The Sissipahaw may also have participated in 
the movement because they were in the. same coxmtry and by Barnwell are equated 
with the Shakori* Later the Keyauwee moved to the pedee and at about the same 
^me the Choraw, the two tribes settling- on that stream, tho Keyauwee aoove 
and the Choraw below* During tho Yamasec War tho- Choraw took the most con- 
spicuous part against South Carolina, but prcscntly-somc of theur passed over 
to tho Catawba and arc mentioned among the -Indians of that tribe as late as 
1758 when they numbered 50 or 60. If wo arc to believe Adair,' at least 
a part of tho. Eno also united with tho Catawba since he mentions tho Sno 
^language, as one of those spoken in the.Catawbe nation. 

This evidence shows, therefore, that in thq-early part of the 18th cen- 
tury a considerable number of small Siouan tribes converged upon the upper* 

Pedee where they lived for a considerable period, that a part at least of one, 
the Cheraw, afterwards united with tho Catawba, that another, tho Sno, probably 
did the same thing and that the Shaliori and Sissipahaw, closely related tribes, 
may have accompanied them, Tho Heyauweo, however, occupied a village of their 
Own on Pedee Diver and no nontion is isado of any , -subsequent removal on their part. 

On the other hand there are indications that certain of the Indians who 
had gone to the Catawba subsequently returned. In tho course of his investiga- 
tions above mentioned Mr. McPherson interviewed an old ’’Croatan'* Indian named 
Hash lowrie who claimed to be almost 80. This. old man. informed him that "he 
was told by. Aaron Bevels,, then ICO years old, and Daniel Lowrie, his father, 
then 73 years old, and Joe Chavis, ago 90, that these .Indians in Poccson County 
c^o from Roanoko in Virginia. That after remaining in Robeson Coruity for som-e 
time they went' to tho mountains with tli'c- other Chcrokcos, but a nunber rc- 
turnod on account of leaving relatives in Robeson Co-onty, whei-e they had mined 
with the other tribes and probably with' several of the whites." This statement 
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has been misimderstood on account of an obsession that the Robeson County 
Indians -were Cherokee and confusion betrreen Roanoke River and the City of 
Roanoke, When vre iinderstand the fs^ts - regarding CheraTr history, theso state- 
ments begin to have meaning and tho stoiy is consistent. Previoiis to 1700 
•. they had sottlod on tho Dan River near the southern line of Virginia, ai^ it 
is- to be remembered that the Dan and Staunton unite to form the Roanoke, 

Ihey moved south about 1710 on account of Iroc^uois attacks and established 
. themselves on the upper Pedoe near the present settlements of the "Croatans", 
soma Occaneechi, Saponi and &itelo nho had been living near the junction of 
tho tvo rivers perhaps accompanying them. Later wo Icnow that some Chcraw 
moved to the Catawba country and this accounts for the tradition that "they 
went to the mountains with the other Cherokee.”- The return of part of them 
at a later date is not recorded in any history of the section known to me but 
it is highly probable. 

In 1754 Governor Dobbs of Korth Carolina asked from -each county in tho 
province a report regarding the military force it contained and incidentally 
the numbor of Indians if any. ' Tlac report; returned for Bladen County which 
thon included Robeson docs not mention Indians. It says in fact that there 
wero nono but notes -that on Drowning Creek at the head of Little Pedee River, 
was a mixed crew, a lawless people who had possessed themselves of land with- 
out patents and without paying any quit rents, and who were reported to have 
shot a surveyor. They were apparently recognized as whites. 

TOiatevor theso people may have boon, thoro is no question that the ancestors 
of tho Indians of Robosoa County wore in the country when tho ccns\ 2 s of 1790 
was talcen. The files of this census for Korth Carolina have columns for white 
malos over sixteen, for white males under sixteen, for white females, free 
non-whitos, and for slaves. Among ”free non-whites" wero to be included 
principally free negroes and Indians. It is also to be assumed that more free 
negroes would attach themselves to white families by whom some of them had 
boon freed than would the Indians. Thcreforo groups of individuals noted as 
wholly "free non-white," would be more likely to contain the Indians than those 
attached to white families except where we find it noted that such a family con- 
tained white females for they would certainly bo more likely to marry or mix 
with Indians than with negroes, and except where single individuals aro reported 
.in this category. The census gives the names of heads of families and when wo 
Qxamino theso wo find that tho groat majority rotumed from Roboson and ad- 
“joining co\uities have namos characteristic of the Robeson' County Indians of 
today, such as Locklear, Lowrie, Chavis, Oxendine, Brayboy or Braveboy, Revels, 
Brooks, and Cumbo. 

The claim that these Indians were Cherokee is based partly on the assump— . 
tion that they were descended from Cherokeo auxiliariec who had acconpenied 
Colonel Barnwell in his campaign against tho Tuscarora in 1711-12. Pavers, the 
South Carolina historian, does, indeed, say that there was a body of Cherokee 
as well as a body of Creeks T/ith Barnwell, but ho is wrong, because Bamweil . . 
Mmsplf, in a letter dated February '4, 1712, gives a dotailcd statement of olli 
tho Indian tribes' represented in his army, ai;d this includes a very complete • 
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representation from all of the Sioiian tirihes in the region, besides contin- 
gents from tho Mnskhogean Apalachee, Yamasee, and Cusaho and from '*Hog 
Logees'* (Ynchi). The Yamasoe were plainly \7ithdraTm at tho end of the con— - 
test. Ifor arc Cherokee settlors acco-unted for by tho Indian allies of Colonel 
lloore Tirho headed the second Tuscarora espeditibn. To bo snro he set out mth a 
force of native au^dliaries said to number about a thousand but after the 
talcing of Fort h*o-ho-ra-co all but 180 of these returned to South Carolina and 
there is no evidence that the 180 remained permanently* 

Confusion of these Indians TTith the Cherokee T7as probably due in part to 
the fact that the Cherokee have been their nearest neighbors of consequence 
for a long period and in part because of tho rescmblarujo botureen tho namos 
Choraw and Chorokoo. 

Svidence that these people trere connected trith the Croatan is still 
less valid. Croatan was the name- of an island and an Algonqtdan Indian town 
just north of Eatteras, to which the survivors of the Ealeigji colony are 
supposed to have gone since, when Tlhite revisited the site of the colony on 
Eoonoke Island in 1590, he foiind no trace of it except the name "Croatan” 
carved upon a tree. But, assuming that the colonists did remove to Croatan 
there is not a bit of reason to suppose that either they or the Croatan Indians 
ever went iarther^ inland. 

The evidence available thus seems to indicate that the Indians of Bobeson 
County who have been called Croatan and Cherokee are descended mainly from 
certain Siouan tribes of which the most prominent were the Cheraw and Keyauweo, 
but they probably included as well remnants of tho Eno, and Shakori, and very 
likely some of 'the coastal groups such as the Waccamaw and Capo Fears* It is 
not improbable -that a few families or small groups of Algonquian or Iroquian 
connection my have cast their lot with this body of people, but contributions 
from such sources must have been relatively insignificant. Althou^a there is 
some reason to thick that the Keyauwoe tribe actually contributed more blood 
to the Bobeson County Indians than any other, their name is not widely known, 
whereas that of the Cheraw has been familiar to historians, geographers, and 
ethnologists in one form or another since the time of Do Soto and has a fiia 
position in tho cartography of the region. The Choraw, too, seem to have taiccn 
a leading part in opposing the colonists during and immediately after the 
Yamasee uprising. Therefore, if the name of any tribe is to be used in con- 
nection with this body of six or ei^t thousand people, that of the Cheraw 
would, in my opinion, be most appropriate. 
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IMITKD STAT33 

BSPAKEO;! 0? Ei: Il'iTSIOS 
Office of Indian Affairs 


CaSAJAi? 1351 A3S 

Excerpt from Handbook of American Indians, 

Bulletin 50, Bureau of American Ethnology, 

(published in 1910.) 

The legal designation in Horth Carolina for a. people evidently of mixed 
Indian and vhite blood, found in various eastern sections of the state, but 
'.chiefly in Robeson County, aiid rnasbering approxina tely 5,000. For many years 
they T'ere classed rith the free negroes, but steadily refused to accept such 
classification or to attend the negro sc'r.ools or churches, claiming to be the 
descendants of the early native tribes and of white settlers who had inter- 
married with then. About twenty years ago their claim ras officially recognized 
and they were given a separate legal existence iinder the title of “Croatan 
Indians," on the theory of descent from. Haleig'n's lost colony of Croatan. tiider 
this name they nor have separ.ate school provision and are admitted to some 
privileges not accorded to the negroes. The theory of descent from the lost 
colony may he regarded as baseless, but the nexs itself serves as a convenient 
label for a people who combine in themselves the blood of thu wasted native 
tribes, the early^oolonists or forest rovers, the ru,nnway slaves or. other 
negroes, and probably also of stray seamen of the Latin races from coasting 
vessels in the West Indian or Brazilian trade. 

Across thi^.line in South Carolina are found a people, evidently of 
similar origin, designated "Sodbonas." In portions of western Sorth Carolina 
and eastern Tennessee are found the so-called "holungeons" (prob.ably from 
Erenoh melange, 'mixed') or "Porturcese, " apparently ,?n offshoot from the 
•Croatan proper, and in Delaware are found the ";','oors." All of these are local 
designations for peoples of mixed reoe -ith an Indian nucleus differing in no 
■way from the present rnixod-blood re.T.nsnt5 knoru as Peumunkey, Chickahominy, and 
Sansemond Indians in Virginia, excepting in the more co.mplJte loss of their 
identity. In general, the physical features and co.Tiploxion of the parsons of 
this mixed stock incline a,ore to the Indian than to the white or negro. 
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mr X, X3S6. 

B«t ladiciBA Of SO^MOa COUfttT-f 

isorth Cwalljs*. 


'.’aaoranSuss! 

To get the progor hl»torl«l pcregaottre oa the qaeetloa of ea- 
roUoant ralsail by theia ladteos of 'loboson Co-jatf, It U eoll to 
reraeabtr that repreaentatlvea of these lEdlaaa h«ve beoa sppealiae 
to the Office of Jndlea Affair* slaee 1068. Teo requeete here bean 
rel torated eoaatoatijri educatloaol aeslataace ami reoognlUoa as 
Indians. The policy of the dfflae has bass to refasa thatr request® 
for eduostlonel aeeletaaaa booauas they wera sot recogaliad as In- 
dianei and to refose tbaa recognition es Intitaa# beeauae they had ao 
treaty riflbta op other eoaas of forcing oanalderatioa. Ihiacntlally, 
the above t* an accurate aiatesssnt of their situation. 

The Question of ehetber or not these people are ladlans hee never 
besB adequately atudled. In 1914 hr, t'orfaerson «as dlrooted by the 
Soeretary of the Interior, pursuant to a Seneto Resolution, to iavee- 
tlgate the condition and tribe! rights of tha ladlssa of Robeson end 
edjolnlog eonatlse. t!r, vePherson eaa engaged oa. this study ffoa 
July to 9eptaaber, 1914. Kls report covers fifty*Blx typeerlttaa pages, 
bcaldee a number of exhibits', la all, tbs printed report oecuplea 2&0 

pages. For his hlatorlal data he relied elaost entirely upon the worn 
at iarallton tHJlUlliaii, ihose findings at beet are of doubtful value. 
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I It la a«r« to aay t!»t t&a SorMu ot Asarloea KthaoXog? 

ttottld not tteoajit i^saUloa as a coiapetont aatt^rity on tbasa p«o;la. 
'ie oalf oonolaslco that tir, Ker-neraon errireil at was based oa tba 
assxMjitioa tl=it HOKliliats’s hlat^^ry sao dopeadoble. this oanclaaioE 
was to the ftffeet Uati "I do not find that the Eatteras ladiaaa or 
the so-oallad Croatia Tndioas ever iaed feay treaty relatione «ith the 
:ailt»d Statee, or that Ihej- have any tribal riebt* irltb coy triba or 
bead of Indlons; aalt:>«r do .1 find that they have received ttay l&rAa 
or that there ars any .uoaeys daa tiieia.* 

tbs eseuciptioa tSsat the vo’/lUioa hlotory aas reliablt: lead to 
naothar Qusstlonablo oonclusioa. ■aiio see, that elnoe the oo-called 
Croatan Indiana vero desoandanta of the oolony planted by Six Taltex 
aaleigfc’o eoapnay In 18S7, the otoeh to bagla irith a«ot have been 
half »hita» rroa thio assumption it could b* euslly xoasoned that the 
group had been sdied froa tha first. If, horavor, i:ohllli<tn is not to 
be rolifrd upon, then I-.'oPheroon's cansluoiose caist bo questioned. If 
»o accept lastsad the eoaclualOR of ;:p, Joha SsontoB that thsec 
llobeeon County ladiana derived fro« rosaant* of oortain Siouaa end 
perhaps other tribes In oaaparaUrsly recent tlass, then it seosis 
ssfs to hMUM that the qusnUty of liuUea blood l,s .probably ereatsr 
t-’on «« have been assuming heretoforei tbore oijcht even bo to this 
day aoEW quite pure strains of Indian blood in tli^t ooaaunlty. 

i£ I have said atovs, thla quaatlon of tha quantity of Indian 
blood has never been seriously studied, Ehenaver a dolsgatton fresa 
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t2i«M iwopi* lw« i# ti* I8<u*a ottlo* It I»» b«*a pat off 

idtli a otaiesioat, boooi oa gapliorasa^o reyoift, that «» ao-eallai 
Crotttaa ladlana had no trsat/ ratatloua with tha TTnlted Statoa. iWtu- 
oXly, In our presaat atato of knowledge of tfutao peopla, »a can not 
b* abioiutoly sura that tbara ara no treaties axisst. ?or if tboy 
era dasoaadaata of certain aicwian and other tribes, there Eisy he 
treaties ahloh hars not bsrefore been considered in eoaaeetion with 
these people, 

Ihe foilottioi' Is a ohr ouoXo£i cal account of the affaate oade by 
theeo people to soeure recognition and aid froa the Indian Offlos. 

In isee o delocatlcm of flfty-fo-or, at that tlRo beoriag the 
(Seelsfiatioft '’Groaton ladicca”, appealed to tbs Coaolssloner for aid 
in educatlag their children. They pointed out 'that the Oroatans In 
said county asd state are industrious cl ti seas, eagsged for the siost 
part in agricultural pursuits, and arc unable to giro to their children 
the benefits of proper educatlcnnl trelala.s.’* This patltloo «as re- 
ferred to Mr. S, !, Powell, at timt tis^ 'Director of the P.urenu of 
Asicrtaan Ithnoloty. yr. Fossil did not ooinslt hisiaelf to a belief in 
the theory of thite's lost colony, bat said slnplyi 'It Is probsbls 
that the fTMter suniber of tho coloolnts wore Ullod; It ««• 
cults la kssplttg elth Indian asnges that a ersatar or less nanbsr, 
aptclally »os>aa and ehildrea, should hUTs been aads enptlTo and suh- 
sequsntly incorporated Into the tribe.* 
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tl:« 4««l8i<M af tbs C^ni^siofisr os tbst (WMiiMi •ma ei^rtu 
Attgaat 11. 1890, e« fsllewi *trWl* 1 JPsgarst s*flo#dlttgiy tSst tbs 
proTlsloas mi6» by tba CUts of Worth Csroliao •coe. to bo aatiroly 
Inadequto (for the sSoootiOB of t^oo pooplo}, I find it ^it» isv 
proetioable to resdor any «s»l»taso« at thin tlwa. »• OOToma^t 
is r**poa#ibio tax th* ofittOtiWott of Boasth^ iiis 36,0^ 
shildrsft and Jias proTialoaa for i®«8 then ono-balf Vais naa&or. So 
loae OB the imodloto isrda of tbo Oovoraaeat sro oo tcsafflaisntly 
proTidsd for, I do aot ms hos I otm aoasistoaUy reader any assist- 
aeca to ths Oroatsaa or any other oiTlXlssd tribes." 

la 1910, ahlls the roetera &uj<i of Cherokee# erere being enrolled, 
the indlaaB of Hobseon County tried to get legel reaopsitlon e» 
Cberokeos. mio they did Bot suoosed in wlimlcg aff Illation with tfea 
'itisUra IHmA, tha North Carolina ^gislatare ylalcsd to tfeoir eiahes 
to the extent of cMnsing their aasde froa Croatsn ladiaas to the 
-Jadlasa of fiobeeoa Cooaty", in 1911 , end later to tho "Cborokee la> 
diana of Sobosoa Coonty", In 1913 . Yhle atteapt to get reeognitlon 
as aeabors of the Cherokee Tribe should not be diaalssed caaaally oa 
being due to e desire to get lend or other beaeflte daelgned for tbs 
Sastem Band of Cherokee*. It resulted retber from tha urging of 
'A,"'f.’'‘sait««d'W- ttwberteBf’-'-lfcirth 

tiioeo people aod be opent year* atudylog their hietory aad ehaapion- 
ias their right to r«oo®»iUoa as Indian*. i» * hlatoriaa ha eae 
far froEi reliable, but fee saa eeeeatlally oorredt la eoaoluding that, 
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tho erigta of th« ladloR* of thi* oomoaity tru. It is- 
oortain ttat fwa tJjo firat sottlaaasS, tho? k*t$ booa ooparatiKt froa 
t&a otJwr tnliabltanto of tSat rssiea asd tao of ladlaa d«a«oai, with 
Xndlaa oharaotoplatlas, »lth co«plaxloaj’-0libur«*. and hair of tha 
iRdlaa racBj, aad ar« cow borao on 0 «aoui jrp^l.s^Qa.IadiauiB,’’ 

ifca flrot InTootigtttlon conducted by t)x. rail m Off ioa v&e that 
carried out by Sr, Churl** 7. Ploroe, Sup*rvi»or of Indian School*, 
i& aarch, ISIS. Ha accepted la part the theory that theee people 
wore denaandaatB fros the Lout Colony, and observed that "There are 
Wt few full bloods naiong the Groataas, ul though on* would readily 
class a large najoplty as belnj at least three-fortho Indlaa," Els 
etatefflant that "Slftca the first dlsaovery of these people they have 
had BO Indian laagusgo nor Indian eostuisea," Is but a repetition of 
a stateacot tsada over and ov«r again, y.etaally, there ere retsoaa 
for bslioving that until aoaparatlvoly recently soas raaaattt of 
leneuage still persisted assong these people. I was told, for eiaaple, 
that a eertnia Mint lottie Lovry, who died In 1930 at tiw age of $6, 
ansa Indian rords for a nunber of ooueon objscts. 

S2'. Fierce further oooeluded Ust the Ctate of Sorlb Carolina 
Wtui pwvldiiitft idadwitaly. for the. aduMUoa of thasa Jn4taail»i,lllh&*4^ . 
adialttlng that he bad not visited the schools and that he ted. got 
aoet of his Inforsstlon frost tb* supariateadent of ttess Indian schools, 
who was of cevirsa a white ana, and perhaps a polltisal appoint**. 
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la 191* «a4 19X8 la tha 5*a«,t« ead la tiw 

Kou«» to prorlfia tuoaoj for tJj* cwaitrastlaB aixl s»aiat*a*a«« of a 
Bohool for th« ladtoao of Hoboaaa Ocmty. ^tlioaeh raportoil apoa 
a4v«rooJy by tbo Saorotery’a offloo, ?-«aato Kill 5-3,5889, 6Sd Coagreas, 
S4 aeaeloa, aotually paatti tlw Ssoato on Aiiguat S, 1918. A» aa essoad- 
ooat to S. K.‘ 20729, It died la'OoaalttB*. 

Tta 4 «» 8 tloa of reoogalsln* and «i«lctln£ thB*a Ij«ll«a8 o*a k*p% 
nllYB, hOBoyor, and in 1914 tJw ItanotB dooldod that It »oul4 havo tfeo 
Biibjcet UjorotiRbly stadlod. /-eoordlaely, on Jtoo SO, 1914, It paa««d 
Hasolutlott So. 410, dlraolln.; tte Soorotary of the Interior "to eaaaa 
as lureBti^ati on to bo si&d© of tbo condition and tribal rights of tbo 
ladlaac of pobason and ndjolnlag coontloo of north ilercillna," as 
MSa Stoned akoire, 

i?Sr, iiicrberaoa, rUa »ea aslactod by the cffloe to eajce this etudy, 
called nttectlaB to thle fact, thet the ednantioniil faollltioa open to 
tlioeo jooplo Bore dlatinetlf Halted, first by th® fset that ineti.u- 
tlona of Mstc-r leamin;: In tUc .■’tats »ero not open to end. 

ascondly that both Ktgrotit and ahltes had access to scootloaei iaati- 
tntloae for their respectlT* races ebicb ears not arallable to tbo 
Indlons of Saboeoa County, ind be reaoMeadefl that Coa|;r#*«, if it 
saw flt» flould supply a deeply felt naed of these people by spproprl- 
atiag fuade Cor tho aonstruotlon of a eobool of egrlOJlture and 
Bsebaaleal arte. It la Interestlnt to #ota that In a departaentaX 
EseaMMraadua the abler of tb* aohool station of the ladiaa Offiae r«e- 
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eia£«oil«4 aattn opso«ltloa to oay such ooagrooWoaol « 0 tloa, oa t)»* 
grouiwl tlsat "to Jw ostoMiob « Mhosl wul4 ««rtoltay b« ooatrwrr 
to our preoeat poliey^, sn4 tend to proloag tfca ladiaa problsa jfathor 
tliaa to teraleato It." 

TJxat •Tiioatly wo* tha tiiougbt nOlait laotiTated Offlo* poltejr 
at tflat tisai. It oaa aaoaaaaO that tha "lodlan protlaa" »ea * toopo- 
rary aad taroslnabla oattort tbat oa eoeo ploacsat day ia too future 
»8 sSouid «akc up and dlsoorer ttet all our IndiaM aero aJilto ooo, 

Kvaa if attot a theory had been grouaded la reality, ite eonBosaatioB 
for the Rofcesoa County ladlaea soul'*, haya bean Mde unlilcely by the 
fact that the Stats of Sorth Carolina had set these people apart by 
las, acd by forbidding siarrlese stth other reoa* had auide oartala that 
tho group ohould be aelf-perpetuetlng, ahile at th« sitio ti»a it pro- 
yided ratbar sasager sarvloaa for tte tax eonay it reeslYad fros tUas. 

It aay ba pertinsat to rafor hero to a latter srlttea fabruary 11, 
191G, to the fiuporlntendeat of Carliala ladlan School and sigBcd by the 
.uslstaat Coaslaaloner, aa foUowos "31th present attandonoa at the 
Ccxlislc School of approxisately 600 end enrollceat far below its ca- 
pacity, therw no reaeoii why there should not be earollcd those 

Of the CoroUae fho wlU be oiti^bie 

la accordanas with the couree of etudy. I will requaet you to giTe 
this mttsr your epecisd eiteatKa end report to ae how far yo'i «aa 

cooperote la getting theee shildrea to Cerllsle." There i* no* oa 
fils the reply frea the saperiateadcot of Csrlisle, who at that %i<$» 
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**» Hr. 0, a, Uyem, twi «o it 1« not elonr *h*t ot*?* woro taJwa. 

I do sBoa, ao*« 3 E», Umt hoeo Boboooa Couat? ladiana did attond 
Csrllal#, 

Sltii referosco to a bill latrodaoed ia tia Eoaaa in ISIS, B. R. 
llS3j^tfc« Soerotfiry of tha Interior' reoocsjssndea to tho CSalrnan of 
tte 55ott«* C^tttae os Ir^laS itfilrt, that »T??oa the faota praeontad 
{la t'cptioroon'e report), I aoulii reooasaad that an appropriation bo 
aifio for « boardlas school for tluo Indian# senilonad.'' Itio sase 
roaooaandstloa »a« aide to the C&airann of tU® 5oBat« CosKiittea on 
indlsii Affair#. 

la ooBoootlon jrith tbo atvo Isglslatlon, hcreavr, tho Coasilssioaer 
of ladlsa Affair# on i’sreb 8, 1916, wrote the .hjuso Co«sitt#o aa 
f-aliowat "Shstiwr thi# Inforsatlon would justify an appropriation 
by the Federal COTenuaant to sucpleniaat the educational fscilitlao 
afforded those people i», of ooiiraa, a quoetlos for dotoroilnotloa by 
Coa^jreeo, but I doubt tho alsdo.-a of the C-OTerwsent*a asaucing thla 
burdoa." This logllatlan »as not posasd. 

fio furtfcwr Isellatioa seen* to hero boss oonteoplated until the 
o8th CoagToa*, l«t *e#alon, when K. 8. 6063 caa Introducsd. This Jdll 
would hare ehaa^ed tha saxo ■Croatas'* to ‘Charolaa Indian* of Bobssoa 
and 44 J otnt 41“ S'lraatios ’I h '??or th C*wil8*'*i''yrctl 41 sg tlia % ' tii# ' biiodt 4' 
not eoBfar upon aoeh ladlaao any Ch*roi«* tribal rlshta to lands or 
ttioaaye, atsd provldad further "lh«t nothing horsls shall be construed 
as prohibiting the atteadanse of ohlldrss of said Creataa ladlsn# is 
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C 0 Y»ntB 9 &« Iiidlaa ««hosl*.« Ih* lattw piotIbw »a« loMrMA tty tta 
S0Kjr«tary of tbo lnt«rtor» tins «l*o «<ss«s«jd64 %Uo wMtsasst of to* 
tsoaswro ia a lotter to tla CJmireaa of the Bsa»* Coa*aitt«« oil ladlaa 
AjCTairs, sprll 11, WS4. 

Ia th-i 73d CoaKTOM, lot soootoa, aa Idaatioal Mil wao iatro- 
duaed la tia Sotwto, si,45SB, oad at ttsat tic* tt« Cooalasioaor ox- 
praaaed blaaolf to tht i'.oarotary «» follow! *'«» bellarB tJiat t5» 
ens«ta»Et of tbla loglaiatlon oould b« tiio laitlol stop la Vrinslog 
UOfio Indlsaa iiador ttw JurUaietlca of tha FaCsral CoYsmswat. 
■lartsliiXy it TSaulo imvo tiiu offset of provldias adasatloaol fecill- 
tioo far SOS* of thes ot tha axpsasa of tSs GOTomBoat. slaaa tbs 
federal OoferiBaent does aot have aay rospoaslbtllti' for theao poople, 
It Is not for ua to say ohatbcr or aot they should hs dossed aa 
Choroksss'*. 

Betwoa ths 72d nod 734 Coasxessas the ladlen Office 
confronts! by a dsloeatloa of U,*ee Robeioa Goanty Indian#, .'a this 
occasion they ssra rafsrrsd to Lt* lobn Tt* Svanton at the Bursau of 
^erioari !.tbaoloKy. fr. Baanton devoted eeverel seata tc e study of 
the early history of tbsaa people, and coaoluded that •Caafueion of 
»eaa JadlM* «4th the OWyohda aea )Bw^hly.,d«*^;4u paxt 1» tte .jMt 
that the Charoka# huTt been their neetrest aalthbore of aoaea(;ueiieo 
for a loaa period and In part beeauae of the resoobWea h«tiwe« the 

"SYideaoe tbat theee people eere oonaected with tha Crsataa la 
still leas ■valid, Croat*® »sa the saEia of aa lalead ead an Algon^aiaa 
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Ia41*n tosta Ju«t awth sf E»tt*ras, ta lilah th* murAfoatf* of tea 
Halelgh oolosy »r* aapjoaad to Ss«ra gaa* sisoa, »&«a Siiltt rarlalt- 
o4 ttm alte of the ooloay oa Poaaofe* Idlest ia 1890, ha fo®i4 ao 
trace of It except the ntjae ’Oreatan’ earvod apoa a tree. Sat, a»* 
aaalng t!*t ths* ooloolats did raaove to Croatea, there ie not a hit 
'of rsiUoa to aappoe* that either they or tfc« Croatia lailane erer 
wcat fi-rt'K'r lalaod. 

“'ihe eTldence availahle ttua aoeaa to iadleata tliat the In- 
diaaa of Sobsson County eho hare beea flailed Oroataa aad Cherokee 
ere daaoonded laslnljr fros> eertala oiouaa tribes, of ahich tha Host 
proaiaeQt sore tfca Ciieree oad ?ey«u«e«, but they probably iholudo 
ao well re!E{mentB of tbs ivoo, and Pohakorl, »hd rery likely eoao of 
tbs costal groaps such ae tba Caccocjaw end Cspc fears. It i» not 
laprobablo teat n fee foci lies or sKall greups of ^Igonq^ilaa or 
iradaolaa (-onaeotloa aov have CT.6t thair lot elth tbia body of poopla, 
but ooctribotloae froc such Boureca coat have bsea relatirsly Ia- 
si ghifloaat." 

Dr. .'aontoa reeoaBeaBed that a proper deelgaatloa for thaee peo- 
ple sigfct be Cher** or Slou&n Indiane of lAwbcr Rdrer. 

rollowiag thi# luggeetioa * bill «*# iatrodueed the Eottee, 

H.' TSd Cottgreee, let aioolen. 

be ebaaged to Cb«r*« end teat these ladiuae should be reea^ieed sad 
enrolled a* sueh, also that •Such daeignatlon, reeagaitioa, end aa- 
roUaeat shall not la any isaaBer affeet tee preset status or property 
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«f aay of such ladiciu or pz«hlM« tit* ftUMtiult* of 
of vaoh. lodiofi* at Oowmatmt Xndiaa Mboola. tb* i^roTldoa* of 
thts A«t )*kH aot (»« flak8tn»4! to gllfo to Ir<H*!s* muf Pigits 
In or to tha tribal laa4* or toonoyo at otbop btuttl* of Xitdlsa* ia th# 
Ualtod States.” 

Tito Mtsa bill MO latroO(u*<l la tl2« Stoat* a* rS«ltas. aad la * 
Xattop to th» Ctairaaia of tli* Moot* Coaailtta* oa Iitdlaa iffalri the 
;5«oretary of tha latarlor rratat *h» the yederel CovernsMBt t* not 
liOior 007 treat; obXlgatod to tbeee ladlcma. It Is sot bellarod that 
tit* IMtad Stotea should oMots* tho Mrdaa of the edueatloa of their 
ohlXdrea, ehloh has haratofore bean looited after by tha State of 
;sorth Coralima. Ia Tie* of tha foragolna, I do not faTor tb* bill 
la Ita pposaat fora, Eoaerar. I do beXioTa that XegleXatiOB to eler- 
Ify tho status of thas* Indiana la daslrabXo.” H* tharafora ra«o£- 
aacAoi that tha bill ba Xloltod to daalgcatliig a nasie for thoaa In- 
dlcuis, with tha prorlao "that nothing oontalaad haraln shall ba aon- 
Btrusd os oooferrlEg fadaral aardsblp or any othar gorarsaaatal rlebts 
or bcoaflta upon a'jah ladlaas,” This bill aaaisa Bavar to hoT# eiwrgeifi 
fpoa Oossittaa. 

In fabruary 19S8 ‘Se, losrph Broohs appaolad to the Ooonleaioaar 
to' -'alari fy ^' , iulr*«- 
ogAlaad Indiana of Sorth Carolina had undar tha naorsaaiaatloa lot. 

Tit* <tua8tlea vaa rafarrad to hr. Cohan, who rapllad In a osaorandu^ 
of ^prll 8, 1988, la wblah tha Ofialon was axpraassd that thaaa In- 
diana eoald "partieipat* in tha baaafita of tha imaalar-fiovard Mt 

ia» 
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aoiy ms^iicpta my b« o€ em-halt or »of« lading 

Uaodi. sM&on sta^ sat oslr j^tioipat* la ih*. aditeatloata 
0S 0«atioa 11 Qt tlM >iaealer>Iia«axd idtt ia tb« ladtoa 
S)r«f«read« rl^ta tor ladiea Servle* Kssdojrsient graistod by Sootloa is 
of tii« ^hoolOf-T^&S Aot, bat maty lOlso orstmi** «ad*r Soettoas 16 
JMjd lf’of tftc flMiel«s.a>»ard Mt, if t>i« s#or«tStry af the Interior 
e««» fit to e«t»bll»b tha«« eliglhla ladtaju* a refionwUiSa.* 

L’poa roeaipt of tlio abor* naaorsndua V-'r, firooio wrote to tho 
Soojwtsiy of tbe latoHor for ea oylnloc, aad ta « lattar datsd 
f 4 )i'll 2fi, 1925, the saorotary ooacurrod fully with tbo foregolsg 
opialoa. 

foXlowlag tlilo, !ar, /red a, Ssaer w«s dotalled to Ssbasoa Couaty 
ia July less to report oa th« wultablllty of •st&bllshir.g a Itad 
purohaoa aad rahabiiltatloa projoot aaosg »i*ao Indiaaa. Ia conolud- 
Iss bl» ros^ort bo «f»t«: '1110 ladla-.o iiioassoXroa ar« baoulsg (tha 

projoot} iiiaoat to a aaa; they aro willing to pay baost to the Go-s«ra- 
isoat, aifcr a period of y««rs, ou«a iteas of oxpaaditui-e a« assy be 
doocasd proparly reisbaraabla) they are •llllag to £p oa tba load ead 
haw the OoToraaeat bold title, or they will ooasent to the repurohM# 
Of the laud frow the OoTerBaant if auoh ia deteystiaad upon ..... 
tJiey «ay S>« depaaded upon to earry out all their prosl#** auad egrae- 
ceatK. I do aot fccliore that there can be fooad anysrfeora la tha 
country n project wtilob offers greater bof-e of qoapleto euoceaa than 
the oae haralB proposed. aa offioial of the Oorermeat I ciw it 
ey unqualified approTal,' 
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Xsoa k by ter. J«jia PkamsUa tor t2s« 5»<wm«wra| 

i4aial»ter«tloa *ad 5*iW ^Taaisar 11 , 1985 , Xba foilwtlag fmotm s«y 
be eiaaned froa a »tudy of fifty raallleei tilrty-fwir fastllee, 

^^9 ssoiabare liTiag at ho^, kveye^o 5.7& pexeoaa ia eaol h^iaej 
• thl»%y-»lkb6tt«e« eoaiiJo «8? >* 03 l«, osr 7.13 >»««»«• per ao-iee, or 
t.1* pereose per roes; eereatoea teoest f&nriere, rentlaa oo the baeia 
of ooe-thii’d of tPs oroj, earn, wi eesrag* mmaal Inooae o' JIOO.OO 
per years si* oius-bolf as™? roatere aYarago flSS.OO; four oraers of 
thoir o»a load hsee sa ayaraga lu-jcwe of $- 310 . 00 . 

Tliia hrlssgs the story of the reletiona betseen thoee laditaa 
of Hobesoa Coiaity and the Indian offloe dowi to date. I taro sOroady 
arittan a report of tsy rlalt to Kobaeoa County in hprll, 1?SS. 
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CoBor f 0 




Kr. J'lBiea Chart*, 

Saaretary, Slonaa Irlhal Ctjoneil, 
p^obrolc*, IJorth CarollAa 



Dear Kr. Chart*! 

Rr. Brook* rtlX hare r^rt^i. to rw shaping np of 
yoar peesOaU siatt^r* her*. I do not know «»>•» otttooo* w* oai get 
tel « aui do otDf teW snd I SB •«*n**'iy 


I la teU jtn that Hr. Bnaoles ha* teen 1* eewy wsr « 
ffi^ahl*. perwia*!**, ooartnatas reprwaaatam* of jroor paoplo. te 


hm«. 


Slaoeraljr yonrs, 

(Si^ed) Jotin "CoiXier 

OoRsdasionar 



L-Soli. 
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llr, James K. Charts, 

JUL 1 0 I33S 

Peaflirolco, Rorth Carolina, 

Kf dsar Mr. Charts i 

In reply to your talegrasi of Jaly 1, rsqussting that Hr. 
y. A, Baker he aaslgnod to your dlsMot to pjrtc out jsatters 
portalnlng to a purchase project, please ha oArtsad that, at 
thlB particular time. It Is unfortunately not poeslblo to as- 
sign Hr. Baker to the eork ebich you suggest. 

On the hasls of the Infonmtlon vhleh he has obtained and 
the studies which he Is making, furhher plans will he dereloped. 
This all requires tine. Be assured, boweTsr, that ererythlng 
possible will be done to assist the aiouan Indians to obtain ade- 
qtiate and healthful lirlng conditions and to become self-support- 
ing and contented. 


Sincerely yours, 


j. M. gmASr^j^iT 

Chief, Land Diftaloh. 
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UBTANDAEDT 


_ClA5S.OP,SCRVIC2 

i — This Is 8 
■■■^' 'iTelegram or.-O^le- 
SJ gram unless its dc' 
/erred characrcr b In- 

■ dtcated by. 8 suitable 

sign above or preced- 

ing the address. , 


Th« 0 Hd« time shows Is the lice oa {uB-iSkte telccraios sad dar lette^ aad the ttiseof receipt at deetination aa os aS 

■ Received at 70S 14Ui St, N. W. Washm^bri,nD, C. - . 

^K1 56 DL = PEIVIBROKE NCAR 1 740 A .Sf 

THE HONORABLE JOHN C0LLIER=[ 

; COMMI SS iONE-R OF INDIAN UfFAIRS= 


SOUAN COUNCIL IN SPECIAL SESSION LAST SATURDAY RESOLVE TH / 
MR JOSEPH BROOKS DO REQUEST THE HONORABLE JOHN COLLIER TO 
IREASSIGN MR F A BAKER TO THIS DISTRICT TO WORK OUT THE |? 
-ECONOMIC LEGAL AND OTHER STATUS THAT EXIST HERE MOTION BY. 
MR BROOKS SECOND BY COUNC I LMAN .MCG I RT MOTION CARRIED j,' ' i.O 
UNANIMOUSLY D OF SECTION FOUR COUNCIL' MlNUTES=J -'•-r-O'^v 
JAMES E CHAVIS COUNCIL SECT.lj : 





THE ODICKEST. SUREST AND SAICTr W.Ay TO SEND MOTET IS BY raLEGRAPH OR C^ABUS 


< 2 } 
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C E H 


Kr. Ti»i A. Bater, 

WaAhlnglwn, D. 0. 

Ky dear Mr, Bekar! 

ton are Alreetad to proceed to Halei^, P«*rote and to other 
pointe In Sorth CaPoUna, tor the pnrpoee of Baking a prallialnary 
Inreatlgatlon of the feaalhlUtT of eettlng up a land pnrohasa and 
writ roll of ptojaet for the rehahllltatlon of the dloman Indiana of 
Itorth Carolina, for proaentatlon to the Hoeottlaaant Adnlnlatratlon. 

Mr. M, A, Bartaan, Eaglonal Dlrootor, Beaettlaaent AdmlBletra- 
tlon, la at Ralel^, Horth Carolina, and you are dlrootod to confer 
with hlB and to aecore hla cooperation €S»d authorliation for each a 
project. If it la found dealrahle and feacdhle, 

A eonaiderahle nunber of the Slonan Indiana are llTlng in and 
near Paabroke, In Sohaaon Coun^, Horth Carolina, and the Omco ia 
adTlaed that they dealr# to aecore the nee and control of land in 
that county, a »ajor portion of aaeh land to he aaltablo for agrl- 
cultore in the ralalng of cotton, tobacco, aahaiBtcaiee gardena and 
paatara for donoatle atock. they hare for aany yeara been engaged 
in thia elaaa of agrionltare aa "tanant" or ■erop-Aara* faHcora, 
and It la dealred to eecora land for the* whldb oen he aeaignad 
to IndlTldual Indiana, the fee title to roMln In the United Statea. 

Mr. loeeph Brooke, wboae addreea ia Box 10S2, PeAroke, Horth 
Carolina, haa Tialted the Offlee on hAalf Otf thoae Indiana and 
atatea that land anl table for Indlen nee can he parAaaed In Boheaon 
County. He atatea that he wlU lend erery eealetane* poealhlo 1* 
thla work end will eacure the aaalatenee of other Indiana If neeee- 
Bory. Any tract of land aat np aa a purchane area Aould ha on# i^on 
which the Siouan Indiana would go and eatahliah honnat eonseqiieatly, 
thay ahonld ha ooaaolted aa to thalx daalxea. Hr, Brooka atatea that 
they want agneoltural land which can he aealgned for their uae In 
ereaa of froB twenty to forty aeres per feally, for the actual grow- 
ing of cropa, thla to ba aopplaiwnted with aaffi dent and anl table 
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land to b« oaad for grazing and pasturage for doaestio sto^. 

Tbe object songht bjr this prellalnarx tamj is to dstergOite 
whether a body of land soltable for the use indicated can be ao- 
qnlred; what Boasore of relief the acquisition of each a tract 
will affbrd by reason of work reqalred to sake It fully arallable, 
and in what degree this work progr* will tend to take Indians off 
the relief roll*. 

9ach a porchese and rellaf progras snst Beet with tentatlTo 
egpproTal of the Bagional Director of the SesettleBSiit Adalnistra- 
tlon before it can ba pre seated for definite eppzoTal by the Dirl- 
sion of Roral land Flannlng and Derelepsient. 

It is requested that your report of work dons under this as- 
sigBoent be preseated prior to Ions S8. 

Slnoerely yours, 

(Signed) William Zimmerman, Jr. 

issiatant Oomsi sal oner. 


6 mlm 12 


CC: Dr. L. C. Gray, Chief, Land Policy Section, Dep’t of Agriculture. 
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i^'tiad Policy 


JUN-31935 

Ur, 3, Bzt>oka« 

Dolegato of Siouan TrlM Ooranollt 
P«Bl>rolc8, iSortli Carolliuu 

iMar Ux. Brooks I 

In «ceor4M«« with lo^vneacMatt wta* whllo yw ww haro, J «»- 
poci to dotall Si 5 >«rliito«lant T, A. Bricor to mka « field otudy of 
year proposed load roaottl«MRtt pn4«K)t* la. oydoor to aatalt sMdi a 
project M nay bo mpproT*& by tlila Offloo to tho Land BoMttlMMtit 
Adsdnistratloiu Suporlntendont Bekor* oho li oxporionood In thoso 
Batters, will asslet you and tho loodluf noBbere of your tribe to 
dm op a land i>archaee, dorelopaMBt, and oattlment program, which 
oouia well Indudo houeln«, fendns* l»»>^ olearlBS, water dowolop- 
sMut, la^roreoumt of paetui^s, and a forestiy prograei. Tho plan 
should not b« too oosyrahanslwo , (1, 0»s It eheold not seek to 
prodde for the major portion of year pe^o) Inasameh as such funds 
as we may obtain mut bo fairly apportioned among the various Indian 
peoples. I must also make It perfectly doer that any project roo- 
OManded W this Offloo lo oobjeet to approval* altoratlom or po* 
JeeUon by the Land Rosottlooent Administration. 

X should Ilka also to ask you and Ss^rlntendont Baker to naks 
reoQosasndaUons looking to the onzolmont of thoao Mmbora of your 
tribe of tslfodogroo or wrs Indian Uoed* who would bo oatiUod to 
ergsalto nadar and rooolvo tho'bonoftts Otf tho *hooloJ^H6onrl AotV 
Zt ohotdld bo dado cloar to tho BMmboro of your trlbo that any ono 
ollglblo to partloipato in tho bsoaflto of any roa«rvatlon that olilit 
bo aoqulrod and oot Mldo by tho Oovorwsaat a«ot bo of half-dogroo 
Indian tlood or noro.' Ihio dooo net moan* howovor, that Indians of 
lass than half^dOgroo Indian blood are not entitled to parUelpato 
In tho oerio-roliof and rehabUltation foatnroe of tho woxt9>KoUof 
Aot of 1935. 

Ploasa bo assnrod of ay groat intoroat in your projoct, and of 
ay ontlro winingnoss to assist you In drasring tho project sad 
presenting It to the Land KosottloBoat AdainlotniUon. 

Slneoroly yours. 


Coaoisslonor. 


sms 
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roPUCATE 


Va^lngtOQ, B. C. 
Jolr 9, 19SS. 


CooBiiesloiier of Indian Affalra^ 
faalilngton, D. C. 


My dear Mr. ComaisBlonar:- 




lUL.lO 1935’ 
37889 


I ParBoant to joai Inatraetlons datod Ama IS, 193S 

I directing mo to make a pa-aliainary aarwtr of conditlona among 
I the Indiana of Robeson Connty, Bortb CaroXlna to detaraino the 
/ f oaoihUlty of Betting «p *j pnpohaae-soik rallof projeat 
ji for their rrtiabllitatl<m aid reaattlamant, I procoadadl to that 
\ state by gorernment aatomoblXa, aa dlreetad, loaTing ffortxlngton 
on Jana I4th at 2 F.M. and arrlTli« at laabvrtoa, north Carolina 
on Saturday, Jane 15th stopping an ronta at Baleigh for an inter- 
▼iow with the Regional Office of the Eoaettleoent Administration. 

On the following day I rlalted the town of Panbroke, Robeson County, 
North Carolioa which is alnast in .the exact oentar of the Indian 
population and mat Mr. Joeeph Brooke','“th'e~trlbar delagato'bf the' 
Bo-called Sionan groap, at whose instance and enggastlon the in- 
westigation was H A, aerlaa of -grtaip meatlaga at warioas 

centers of Indian popalatlon were arranged for during the following 
week. Those wore deemed nacoaoary in order that I might learn 
frcni arlglnal soorcas the exact conditions praralllng among this 
people. Some seren pnblis meet Inga ware held which were attended 
by the Indians in saoh nei^borhood. It is estimated that at 
leaet fcor thousand Indians ware praseot’ at ttosa j gatherlngau' Z 
explained the object of my wlalt folly aiMl frankly and at each 
meeting the Indiana present ware called npoo to ekpresa their riews 
as to the proposed project and as to the probleme eonfronting them 
as a people. It nay be said without exaggeration that the plan of 
the goTarnment meets with piaetieally the onanimoas sapport of all 
of the Indians. 1 do not recall haring heard a diasentiagiToiae. 
they eeemed to regard tha adrent of the United Statee'gOTernBant; 

Into their affairs as the dawn of a new day; a nei; hoj^ and a noir 
Tiaion. They hailed with Joy the offer of the gorenaieiit; many of 
the old people eoald not reetraln th^ feelings,- tears filled many 
eyes and flowed down farrowed cheeks. lo must confess to the fact 
that oar own feelings were deeply touehed a a tha old pec^e expreaaed 
so deep a longing to here a place of land on which thoy eoald lire 
in peace without fear of ejectment by e landlord. Inquiry rerealed 
that only about fiftona families out of erery hundred owned any land; 
that ei^ty-flre percent of the Indiana were tenants or " share-cropper *. 
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and faiai labours. A aaaU. nnmber of the Indiana hare attained a 
conaidarable degree of financial independence, own their own homea 
and farm conaiderable land. A nomber are landlorda and rent landa 
to other meabera of the group. In the atnall towns and Tillages 
some of the Indian group hare email, independent bnsinsaa eatablish- 
ments, such as garages, stores, filling stations and blactaaith shops. 
The teaching profession is followed by as mai^y young men and women 
as the schools establiriied for the Indiana by the State of Horth 
Carolina will permit. This profession la becoming greatly orer- 
erowded and will eoon cease to afford a career for the graduates of 
tbsir Hoisial Treinlng School. They are not pemittfdc.to teach in 
white Bchools nor in aohools established for the negro race. 

Share-Croppers era dlrided into two generaJL eleaaesr- 
• Third-Cropper a " and • Half-Croppera •. Under the i^an first 
named the tenant pert eras all the labor iaeldemt *o, growing 
of crope and recelTwa one-third of the crop. The landlord prorldoa 
the farm animala, the seed and fertilizer and the farm eonipment. 

Under the &ilf-Crop qystea the tenant prorlded the farm anisBls and 
e-juipoent snd does ell the work, the landlord proTidlng the seed and 
fertilizer, each party to this contract taUng one-half of the crop. 
There ere many Tarlations in these forms ox eoatieetS , They are 
aaoally Torbal agreeDante. Under the ” Stated Bent * plan the tenant 
pays e definite sum par acre for the use of the land end recelrea the 
entire crop from the land. A nnmbar of the landlprda-haTe eomaleserT 
etoraa idiich sell goods to the Indian tenants; soeut glre a raonthlj 
allowBDce of money in adrance of the production of the crop to support 
the tenant daring the eroBgrowlng seaeon. This is not a general rule, 
howewer. Some landloi|^ glre * orders'’ on merchants for goods for 
their tenants or guareiidee the payment of their bills. Generally’ 
apeaklag, tenants are bound rexy closely to their iandlorda and are' 
restricted as to the amounts tbay may azpend monthly daring the cre- 
dit period. The owner a of leased land exeroiae exceedingly rigid 
eaperrlsion orer the planting of crops end their ealtifation and 
harresting and delirery at the end of the crop seasoo. Ccnplainta 
were general eaong the Indian groap about taa unfalmasa and inequity 
of the present eystem. Interest charges were elleged.to be excessiwe; 
that tenots were not paxaltted to * aee the bodts *{ that they irere 
restricted as to the amount of food crops which eould bs raised; that 
the alza of subsistence gardens was unduly Ualtad; and that tbe amount 
of credit was so Umltad during the growing season as to prajndlee tbs 
health of the tenant families. Undemaath all of these ecoplainta I 
could dateet at times hot resen-tment and at other times a eapplication 
and a prayer that the general goTernmant ccbm to the rescue of this 
suffering people end take meesores to break the bouls which shackle them 
to e arstem of land tanure unworthy of a free peoplet Crw thouoands 
of these Indian people there horare constantly the feor of being glran 
e notice on Decetnber let that they will nq^^e giren a renewal of their 
leeee for the following year, tojy public recounted this experience 
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end their pathetic etoiy of wandering abont eertcing a refuge and 
a taTea for their faalllee, told In el*®le foAloa, *Bde a laetlng 
iBpreeaion on ay lalal. The preaent Indian popolat^ la pr«*88^ 
el^ly upon the capacity of tillable land now awallable for their 
Their nnabera are Incroaaing rapidly and already a miaber are 
uwible to find land to rent. Many married children aro'ti^eaied 
to lire with their parenta,- there la no place eluo to go. If ahould 
be recognized that theae people hare the status aa Indiana under the 
laws of the State of Forth Caro lin a and that they mat obey the laws 
binding thao to that statue. They do not hawe the same opportanitles 
held forth to than as manbers of the white race in the South. I find 
that the sense of racial eolldari^ la growing stronger and that the 
■mbers of this tribe are cooperating aore and nora with each other 
with the object in Tlew of proaotlug the mtual benefit of (?11 the 
nembera. It la clear to my Bind that aooaiop or latw goyanis^ital 
action will hawe to bo taken in the name of Justice and hosanlty to 
aid th«a. The growing eongcetlon of population* with no outlet* will 
in time bring about racial decadence and deterioration. Bila actually 
•^ 0 nk place a faw yaara ago at a time when tenants were restricted In 
the acreage gl-ren thea for the production of subalatence cropa as com- 
parad to ooney cropa. I was Informed by the County Health Officer of 
Eohoeoo County that a BOTenent waa Inauguretad whleh Induced landlords 
to inereaae the amount of land glwen to tenanta for the planting of 
gardane. The increased use of wegetablea by tenant fsaUles cured 
of pellngm end practically wiped out this deatructlwe dlaeaae 
aaong the people of this part of Horth OsrollnB. At the outset of 
this progroB we find first an In^wirotlTe need for It anoag this people, 
ittd ■eechUy. Che noat hearty cooparatloB. on their part to Bake It a 
ookPlete Bttcceas. For do we encounter any pronounced opposition on 
the pert of the landlords, nor of the clt^ene of Botw aoa^Coan t/. On 
the eootrary we find aany owners of large txBcts of «nlB«nre4, end 
erea of inprored land, who ere wlUlng to seU their Innff at falx and 
juat prices. Public spirited citizens generally recognize the de- 
^orable consequences of the present systaoi of land tenure la the , 
South and yeam to rid thamselTea of It but up to this time hare been 
unable, unaided, to aceoopllA this object. Onder it the land cannot 
he kept la the best state of tUth; the fertility of the eoU cannot 
he preserred and croelon end soil ezbauetloa prerented, Tenanta find 
thaa^jelwes unable to plant the cropa most necesoaiy for the sastenanoe 
of their faallloa by reason of the crop year expiring on Deceaber 1st 
at each year. This stands In the way of their planting, for eiamplo, 
wheat, aa a brer.dstaff, as thla crop should he planted in October ca? 
Horember in this region. In many instanees teoants are not notified 
by their landlords in the autumn in time for them to plant this moat 
important crop. landlcrds appear to bo loath to make loqjroTaaants 
on land on which they do not llTS and in which th^ do not hawe an 
BCtiTe interest! tenants hesitate to sake inprorementa on land which 
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they do not own and which they can hope to occupy- pnly so long as they 
please their landlord. Sspeolally la this true of a eystaa under 
which the greater part at the land Is held for only one year at a tisu. 
As a result eost of the tenant houses are greatly in need of repairs, - 
we found them cheerless, unpainted, with a drab and dilapidated ap- 
pearance, with no attoapt to beautify yards end grounds by the planting 
of flowers, grass and ornanentkl trees. Croharda for the production 
of fruit for the fanllies were uncoBaon,- tenants do not plant crops 
which require a longer period than one year to oaturs, as a nsual rule. 
Proper rotation of crops Is prerented as the landlord. Is conoerned 
prlnarlly in a money return traa hla land. Dp to this time I hawa 
mentioned toeterlal oonslderotlona largely. In the spiritual realm 
the result of the present aystao of land tenure is eren more dis- 
astrous end deplorable. Orer the whole eoustry hangs a pall of fear 
and uncertainty which holds back and restrains the spirit of progress. 
Suspicion and distrust between landlord and teoint exist, nod sullen 
hatred in many Instances,* Ibis does not prorlde a fertile soil for 
the derelopment of those sturdy Tirtuss which should belong to the 
citizens of a republic^ Polltlcel equality is an idle and almost 
-'■"'worthless thing . oni'eae through it there comes to a people a reasonable 
opportunity to earn a decent llTlng, with e roaeonable sense of so- 
eurlty and Independence of thought and action. *e fsTor using 
gOTernment as an Instrument, as an agent of the people, to restore 
the balauee which has been lost since free land can no longer be 
\ obtained by tha people by settlement tmder the lands laws of the 
\ United States. «e hawe now found It neoesaary to raise money by 
\ taxstlon, land this money to thoee needing land with proTlaion for 
long teta repayment, and to prorlde credit faellitiee, and thereby 
make land ownership to beccne more genarel than It now is among ths 
people. This Id what we propose to recanB«sd for this down-trodden, 
long-forgotten cud neglected peo;^*. rortunately, more faroreblo 
conditions for the sooeeae of a eomblsed work proj«et and land ae- 
! qalsitlon program hare seldco erer existed anywhere, fe hare a 
hard-working and energetic people who need work aa a relief measure; 
j we hare landowners who are willing to sell their land at a fair price; 
i the land is located in or near the Indian oooaBinltiea; we hare a 
; people who want land and ere willing to work for it; and we hare 
i no local prejudice to orereoae but on tha other hand we find a hearty 
^approral of the project in general. With all of thesa factors in 
our fayor we siiall now proceed to disousa briefly the Indiana of 
GObeson County, Boerth Carolina and those related to them in tbs 
adjoining oountias. 

*e do not deem it necessary In this report to disouss fully 
the alleged origin of the Indians of Gobeson Comity, North Carolina 
and Tlclnity. Time did not permit me to go Into their tribal history 
except in the most meeger way. ihe Indian language has entirely dis- 
appeared among this people and their origin reraelns an unsolwed 
question. Buch has been written about this tribe of great interest 
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to hlstoriana and ethnologiata. In the year 1885 they reoeiTed the 
names at " Croatan Indians " and were granted special schools of their 
own by the leglelature of the State of North Carolina. They hare 
frequently petitioned the gorernaent for aid but as they hare nerer 
had any treaty relations with the general goTemaont it has not been 
deemed proper to aid them with federal appropriatlona. 5y an Act of 
the General Assetnbly of the State of North Carolina ratified Msroh 
11, 1913 they were designated " Chercdceo Indians of Kobeeon County 
On’ September 19, 1914 Special Agent 0. K. Jfc Iherson, in accordance 
with a resolution of the Onlted States Senats , and under the in- 
stmetions of the Secretary of the Interior, rendered an erhaustiTe 
report relatlwe to this group of Indians. It was puhlishad in 
Document 67?Bf53rd Congress, 3rd Session and entitled " Indians of 
North Carolina "» Tha report is non-conmlttal ae to the eiact 
tribeil affiliations. Scoo wrltera on the aubjeet hare maintained 
that they belong to a branch of the great Slouan family, a llngnistia 
group named after the well-known Sioux or Dakota Indiana. An effort 
has been made during the past two yoara to have this name, ” Siouan ", 
officially recognized by the CongreBs of the United States as the 
proper name of thla tribe. Legislation to accomplleh this object 
11^5 in the Congrees but it met with oppoeltion on the part 

of a minority of the tribe and failed of passage. Officially , then, 
under the laws of the State of North Carolina they are known as the 
* ChertAee Indians of Robeson County Hawing ssrwod as a member of 
a eoamlsslon to enroll the Sastem Band of Cherokeos of North Carolina 
I am constralaod to doubt the eorreetneas of thia dealgnatlon. Their 
connection with the Cherokee Tribe must hawe been extremely remote In 
the past. That they possesa Indian blood is beyond question. It is 
clear that there has also been a large infusion of white blood of 
Xagllsh and Scotch extraction principally. family naasis Indicate to 
me aleo on admixture of Spaniah blood. It la conceded aloo by menbera 
of the tribe that there has been an infiltration of negro blood also. 
But thia oocurred mauy years ago. Ihiring recent yeare the two races, 
Indian and Negro, hawe llwed rigidly aloof. Intoimorrlage la now 
forbidden by law between the white race and any race of color, and 
between the Indian and negro races. Nor are marrlagea between the 
Indiana and other races, waXld in the states where otmtracted, re- 
oognixed by the lawe of North Cerolina. Co-habitation ondar aaah. 
oirctaaatances is not permitted by stete law, I. was informed, Thna 
three raoea exist, aiiii by side, each hawing Us separate schools, 
Bhurehas and eooial »ganiiation. Separate schools for the three 
race# are prowlded by the State of North Carolina. tech race maintains 
its own churches. The Indians are largely of tbs nroteatant faith. 

Thiy are wery rsligloQS and take an aetiwe interest la chairah and 
Sunday Sehod. AU of the pulpits are occnpied by Indian ministers 
some of when are eloquent ^a|id^,f!aUe well-educated. I found that a 
friendly feeling existed beeween'all of the races; wery little 
friction was noted daring my entire wlalt. According to the latest 
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esttoatM based on the Censas of lesO and other ri^iatratlona 
the T tidi»n population there are in Bobesoa County, i, Sorth CaroUia 
a total of 70,000 people, of whan 13,000 ere ela seed as Indiana and 
S2,000 as negroes. Indians hare the «mo rights as white 

pwsons and rote freely at all elections witli Tilndranes or anberes^ 
isdst* They haTe considerable political poactr and influence in this 
part of Horth Carolina. Educational opportunities, howeror, are 
limited to the schools prorided by the State for their separate ase{ 
they do not hare the right to attend the higher institutions of 
learning of the State. Ihis restriotlon is a hardship keenly felt 
by the members of the race. Their ambitious young people are cran- 
pelled to get higher trelnlng in the oehools of adjacent states and 
many of them hayo dona this. Their numbers efo increasing rapidly 
and thay soon must arpand the area of agricultural land occupied by 
them or seek homes olBowhei?e. yortunetely., there ie right at band 
greet areas of euselleat land in Bdbeeon and adjoining coantlee 
aTsUable for their settlement prorided seme plan is worked out to 
clear, ditch, drain and make it ready for the growing of crops. Less 
than of the land in fiobeeon County alone la In cultlration, end 

the same may be said of adjoining counties. Wo bellere that there is 
sufficient land to take care of normal increases in population in 
this area for masy decades to come. It will not be necessary to 
abruptly or rudely oipatrlata the Indian population in order to pro- 
ride them banes. Ihlo mj be done in an orderly and gradual aoimor 
without causing any great economic nphearaX or dislocating the eocisl 
tar baslnSBO life of the caaiiunlty. It is recognixod that the land 
tenure system cannot be uprooted all at once, il l " ' ^hare— Croppers” 
and farm Isborars cannot bs issiediatsly rested with land ownership. 

It should be a gradual and a continuing process; e permanent pert of 
goreruBental machinsry if it is to attain the hi^ast snceess. The 
plans sat forth herein ere designed to iMugurate-^thie .laportent 
policy in a reasonable, feasible way. I hare found thstt the Indians 
of Bobeson County nare a splMdld credit rating, a rnwtfctlon for 
integrity and industry and for meeting their just oblige t lone. 1^ 
personal obaarration among them for nserly two weeks et a time when crops 
were growing eonrineed me that thwir reputation for ensrgetle industry 
is wsU-foonded. Hen, woman and children ell vork. la toe fleldi|<<if 
cotton, edirx end' tobacco and, in , subsistence gardens^"* tOre teu^t 
and bremght up to wocrit and understand how to war*. To be la*y is cm- 
sldered a sooisl stl^ among thesU^ •may plan, bsto aid prepara food 
for the winter, fhey hare been caapelled to do this from time ia- 
Bsais'ial, BO that it la e fixed hablt 'among the Bajorlty of the people, 
stem necessity hae made them what they are,- they hawe to wort: or 
suffer,- they hare no paternal gorernnent standing back of them to 
appeal to for saecer,- consequently they haye learned to depend on 
thcmaelTes. With only a little help their eondltion may he greatly 
allerlated, and this, too, may' be done in a manner which will not 
DBke them dependent, but as self-reliant and able as thay always 
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have been up to the prese'nt time. They may be counted upon to do 
their full part in any program which may bo adopted by the gorem- 
ment. I do not beliore that a better opportunity exists anywhere 
for the successful carrying out of a rational rural rehabilitation 
than that which proaonts itself in Robeson County, North Carolina 
among this people. 

IfeTing discussed briefly the people concerned la this 
proposed program let us now turn our attention to the County and 
State in which it la to be effectuated. Attention is Irnrlted In 
this ocmnectlon to a map of thla county made a part of thla report 
and narked Exhibit _A| aleo to a hl^way map of North and South 
Carolina nmrked KxhTbit JB. The latter shoei the location of the 
County of Robeaon in its relation to ether parts of the State of 
North Carolina. The former ahoes the political aubdlTleiona of 
the County, a general index of the towns and riUagee and of the 
schools and churches, both Indian , negro and white, and the lo- 
cation of the principal rallroada, roede and hlghvaya and other 
Important data. On Exhibit A is also shown, bounded by a green 
border, the general area occupied by the Indiana of this part of 
the State. Ihe three principal tracts of land which it is pro- 
posed to jwrchase ere also aet forth. This does not represent 
all of the land but Indicatea those lands which in our Judgment 
sitoald be first porchaaed.. . The start the project iriioold b« 

Bade on these lands J Other lands can be added as soon a a may bs 
preotleeble. Fortunately .there yet remains ample uncleared land 
art liable for settlement and deTelopment within the boundaries of 
Bobeoon and adjoining counties. According to the data giraa 
me by the County Agent of Robaeoa Couaty there are sane 250(000 
acres nos onito oultlwatlon and 537(000 aerea not under eultlwatlbn. 
The latter Class of lands are mostly what may be designated 
* logged-off lands ” and those in abandoned fields and swaagts. 

The soil is rich and weiy fertils in this region although to use 
the language of the locality, it is spotted, that is, it is not 
entirely onifona. In some places it is underlaid with sand which 
crops out in places and this fact sake p' it .extremely laportaat that 
before tracts of lands are purehasad tbey shbold ba subjected to 
the close scrutiny of soil experts. The land is genenlly l«y01| 
the alsratlon abore ssalerel is 102 feet, ttere Is a^le wlnfall - 
and it is genarally well distributed throaghcut the year. '~1 haw 
attached hereto Exhibit^ which ehowa in statlatloal fora the 
most important data with regard to the clinatlc conditions preralllng 
in this geneTCl region. Robeson County and certain sslected areas 
la adjoining counties are clearly * BesattleaMst Areas *, that is, 
they are capable of being used to relocate agrioaltural population 
reaored from other less fCvored pcjpiloas of the state, ibero is 
a resettlement program now going on in an adjoining county under 
the superrlalon of the local relief administration. Conditions 
are ideal for the derelopnent of a rural oommanlty of the Indian 
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population. - An nnipla aupply of potable water may be obtained 
easily; there is anqjle timber for eonstruotion purposes and for 
firewood and for the curing of tobacco. The tenpeiature is mild; 
the growing season is long and winters are mild. lie soil is of 
great fertility end produces abundantly a great dlTorsity of crops. 

1 hawe attached hereto KAiblt D showing briefly the kinds of crops 
grown in this region by cultiTation;also the reeourees in the way 
of wild life, such as ^mo and the products of soil natire to this 
part of North Caroline. Not only is It poesible to grow many 
different kinds of cj-jpa but conditions are also fayorable for 
growing from one to four crops on the same land each year by the 
proper planning and rotation of the crops. It ie possible to plant 
wheat in the fall, harrest it in the early sunner, plant a com crop 
on the same land, plant beans or peas in the growing corn and after 
those three crops are gathered plant winter cabbage, turnips, musterd 
fT I hare eet forth sons of the crop coabinatlona which 

nsy raised In one year on the sasM land on Kdiiblt Unfortunately, 
the'^growing season at this latitude does not msko it possible to 
wrket fruits and regetables successfully in ccBQ)atl1:ion with Southern 
Georgia and Florida whoso products dominate the early Togotablo and 
fruit market. Later on the martot of the northern states is supplied 
locally or by eoiananltlos located farther north nearer the place of 
sale. I discussed this matter fully with the County Agent and with 
tha Indiana thaaeelTos. At first blush It would seem that the area 
wore ideally adapted for the growing of wegetabloe for the market. Xtp 
to this time it has not bson a suecosa. This sourca of inecae la 
therefore closed to the Indians who are to he located on the proposed 
project. But it will not prerent any of them from growing for their 
own use preetlcally all of thslr food supplies. Properly equipped 
with Uveatock an Indian family would be enabled to grow ita breodatuffa, 
produce an ample eupply of meat end dairy prodncta which with a great 
irarlsty of Togetableo would make the fasd-ly olmost entirely eelf*. 
supporting from the land. >o hare enalyzod what we hawe regarded ae 
a proper diwision of the acreage in farms ranging from 60 acres to 2| 
acres and hawe allocated the crops which we de«n might be profitably 
grown by Indian famore to be benafltted frot the propoeed relief 
project. This ie nwrely a tenUtlwo partitioning of the land and Is 
Intended to be eoggertlTe of the posslbUltlee of farms of Tarloaa 
alzea. It Is the plan generally foUtmed by saeeeBafnl farmers In 
this region, both white and Indian. It can be varied to miit the 
needs of each family. It Is made a part hereof and marked Xxhlbit P . 

As this project is Intended as a combined Work Belief and 
Eural Rehabilitation plan it becomes necessary for us to discuss 
briefly the situation in which an impororished tenant would find 
himself should he desire to take advantage of living on a tract of 
land provided by the government. In the first piece wo propose to 
purchase largely, if possible, lands not now in cultivation but 
those eoamonly designated ae " logged-off lands " upon which Indians 
now on relief may be given omployment. lands of this character may 
be obtained by tha govOrnaent at the proaent time at very fair prices. 
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In order to indicate rou^Uy the character and aaount of labor 
reo.uired to clear an eere of this kind of land we made a atndy 
of the operations necessary to reduce it to cultlTatlon fraa 
a raw and wild state. »e assome that the goTernmont desires to 
provide employment primarily hut that it also desires to use the 
land for settlement afterwards. Onder such circumstances we advise 
that the land be placed in good condition with all the stumps 
and roots removed. This is not the general and oi^inary way where 
the settler does all the work himself with hand tools. We con- 
template the use of a limited amount of heavy equliment such as 
tractors, heavy disks and plows, etc. The advantage of this plan 
is great in that it savea a year or two of waiting for the occupant 
of the new land before money crops can be planted.. Moat of the 
labor will be nnsfciUod end will be performed ly-haaa,. , Jhe. ditching 
in many instances may also bs done by hand labor,- thia being the 
usual way in this part of the country. 

The question may be asked as to the amount of land which 
should bo set aside for the use of each family, ale natorally will 
depend upon the size of the family, the ages of the prospective 
settlors, their marital status, and many other factors. We do not 
need to go into this matter at length at this time,. In Mllhlt 
we have worked out a crop plan for farms of various sizes ranging 
frcss 50 acres down to 2-J. acrss which wo trust wlU bo of value to 
th* Off lea. A part of each fnim^ottld bo ast'aeld*' for a woodlot 
preferably, or If this is not deemed good praotlea a portion of each 
project should be reearvod for ccraaon use for paeturage and as a 
source of fuel supply and for construction purpoees. It was noted 
that nearly every farm now in operation had a tract of woodland con- 
tlgnous to the cultivated lands. Ibis is Ibe most advantageous 
arrangsoeat for the eettlef. Ths'ps.starage' of his -cattle' and his hogs 
ahould ba located near his home so as not to cansomo too Buoh time 
in going beck and forth from the hone to the pa stars. Domestic Bnlmals 
require shade and the mistake should not bs BSde of oleering too much 
laM of each farm unit. As the title to the land will he held by the 
goTmrnmeat the control of the forest may be Balntalnsd. whether the 
tlahor Innde are hild In ooeaDOa or assigned In oonnedtloa with each 
separate farm unit, :'lbe size of the fara should . he .edjniarted to the 
requiremants of each family. It would be e swloua mistake, In iny . 
Judgment, and in the Judgment of the Indians caapetent to pass on this 
question to assign to each family too aaall an aoreege. opportunity 
to labor is limited and restricted. Ibore are no manufacturing 
establishments which will abeorb Indian labor and the prospects are 
that there will be none in the future. Most of the factory labor in 
the cotton end other mills Is perf armed by white people. The turpentine 
industry and the lumber mills, in largo measure, have left this part 
of North Carolina, labor on public works will afford but limited 
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Ccranissionwr-10 

doopo for angiloyment as tills field has been largely taken over by ehite 
workers. All of these facts mast be taken Into consideration In the 
formation of a plan for the rehabilitation of the Indians. So are con- 
strained to bollere that the future of the Indian In this part of the 
State of North Carolina will largely be on the land; that his llTlng ninst 
be earned from the land and that his enrployment wiU bo almost wholly on 
his land. Consequently, it would be e earioua mistake to place an Indian 
family on too little land, or to depend upon much outalde employaent to 
supplement the income from the growing of crops. 5he Indian farmar must 
not only grow most of the food for the use of his family bat also must pro- 
duce a certain amount of money cropa to enable him to parehase the things 
which ho cannot rolae. It Is wary conmoa among this people to find large 
families and prorislon should be made now for the increose In population 
In the Indian group. Indeed, the population le, at the present tins, . 
pressing closely upon the capacity of the agrleulturel lands now In cal- 
tlwation. Iteny parents express concern as to the future of their children, - 
they eee no way out except through the goYornoont taking the eteps suggested 
in this report,- the naklng STellable of oddltlouBl lands ss homes. A 
family coneistlng of a uBsn end wife and ton children, which Is cocnon, cannot 
be expected to make a success of farming on a few acres. Bo feel that the 
standard size of a farm should be 40 acres end hare bosed our calculstions 
upon that figure. A farm of such a size will take care at all the needs 
of a large family now and for many years to coos; It will prorido a building 
site for farm huildli^s, for subsistence g^dens, n wood lot, paetnrage.ftir 
sheep, hogs, goats and other llYsstoekinake possible the production of wheat 
and other breadstuffs, the proper rotation of crops so as to consorro soli 
fertility, and the growing of such money crops as cotton and tobacco as will 
enable the family to IIto a wholesome and prosperous life, - that full life, 
which la the rlslon cherished for rural coomainltles. ttls amount of land ^ 
will also, to a limited extent, afford a hme for one or more married OhUdretu 
It would be a mistake to settle a family upon a mnall fsTo now with the' 
expeetatlon of buying, at a reasonable flgnre, additional lands In tha^^- 
ture, land is rising in walne and will contlnns to rise In this part ofi' 

North CaroUiB. The continued influx of farmers In this Ideal resettlement 
area Is bound to haTs Its effect on land Talnee. Ihe time to acquire the 

ia now when Tslnes ore low end when funds are awallahle. Be haws t^^ , 
Into consideration that many destitute Indian famlllaw will not requikh tklB 
suount of land. A widow or an old couple could be aeooBBiodated on from- 1^ 
and one-half to flTO acres, and rnsugr famines can be nicely taken care of ji'. 
on ton or twenty aorea. Attention Is Invited to Xzhlblt T which indleatoi 4 
crop plan for faims ranging from 2-J ecroa to 50 acres doelgnod to show the 
posalbllltles on tracts of lands of various acreages. 

As to the plan of raaottlemont It was the consensus of opinion 
among the Indians that the " neighborhood " plan Instead of the vlllage'plan 
should be adopted. All were outspoken In favor of having each home out on 
the land which is the universal custom among the members of this group. 
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Conimi s ~ loner-11 

After a carem inTeatigatlon of this phase of the rosettloment program 
we are of the opinion that the wishee of the Indians In this natter 
should be respected. Se hare obaarrod that those now llrlng on small 
farms are better off than those who llTO in the small Tillages. A 
neighborhood group should hsTe, howsTor, a eommunity building large 
enough to take of the needs for wholesosce recreation. It could be de- 
signed as a ccmhined gymnasium^ social hall and aa a place for the 
meeting of farm chapters, 4-H clubs and other like organizations. Ihls 
building should be located at a convenient place in the neighborhood 
and enough ground should be reserved to provide for baseball and ToUey 
ball grounds, tennis courts and for other mitdoor sports* There is 
a great need among this people for e building of thia character. 

Bobeson County, Borth Carollaa is well adapted for the 
carrying out of rural eloctrlfleatloB, Power llnea are located hear 
enough the lands reocmmended for parahaee in this report os to mke 
poealble it little expense the bringing of this utility to the homes 
of the Indians. A mimber of Indian famlliee now living in I>wabrcdco 
and other vlllagee use electrioity. I visited one farm home which 
had electric lights, a radio, electric range and ice box and other 
conveniences. It must be recognized that e family must have reached 
a certain degree of prosperity end heve a steady inccoe before it 
can afford this eonvenienoe, a steady Inoomo being required to meet 
the expense. *e are confident that ruraj. electrification will be 
one ef tbe great future development a la this part of Borth Carolina. 

It is being considered es a projact by the local Belief Administration. 

Atts tlon is Invited to various exhibits to thia report which 
elucidate the problem presented by the propoeed fork Belief Program 
end eubaequent resettlement of the Indian families os the land* Se 
feel strongly that the Cnited States le justified la coming to the aid 
of a people already recognized by the laws of the Stats of Borth Carolina 
as Indians. It is true that they have no treaty or other legal rsla- 
tlonrfilp with the Cnlted States goverimiant. Under asay handicaps and 
beset with BBny dlffioultiea they have, up to this time, made their 
own way. I would not have the government esaome that measure Of con- 
trol which is now exercised over many Indian tribes as 1 feel that this 
would tend to bring about a eplrlt of dependence -which would tend to 
destroy that sturdy spirit of self -reliance ^leh now prrralla. But 
the measure of relief reconnonded herein, if properly carried out, will 
not, in any way, bring this to paea. This plan la intmided to give 
Sork Belief and to take Indians off the relief rolls by giving then 
employment at reasonable wages. The project has already received the 
approval of Hr. James tU Cray, Hoad Agricultural Bconoculat, whose letter 
dated June 38, 1935 addressed to Ur. 1.. C. Gray, Chief, Land Utilization, 
is made a part of this report. Among other things Ur Grey aays. 
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" TlilB groap of Indiana is dlfferont In that thay individual 
land ownera, or tenants, on Indivldualljr held land. Tliere is a 
very definite problata of resettletaent among the Indians * ^ 
believe that this would mahe a splendid project in reaettlament 
becsnse there la available vlthln the area nos oecnpled by the Indiana 
land agitable for this purpose .* 

" Uy only thought in writing at this tiase is that from 
the Infarmatlon in hand, end lay personal knowledge of the situation, 

I feel a real service can be rendered theae Indiana in resettlement 
and rehabilitation . 

1 may say that Hr. Gray la Head igriculturol Bnonoraiet 
of the Dletrict in which the State of Horth Carolina is located, of 
the Beeettlement Administration. Ho Is peraonally familiar with the 
situation among the Robeson C;junty Indians. I feel that hla on- 
dorsement of this program should carry the weight to which It is 
entitled. 

The Indians thanselves are backing it almost to a man; 
they are willing to pay back to the government, over a period of 
yoare, such Items of expenditure as may be deemed properly re- 
imbursable; they are willing to go on the land and have the government 
hold the title, or they will consent to the repurchase of the land 
from the government, if such is determined upon; they are willing 
to work tar wages and they are anxious to go on the land and hew out 
their livelihood; they may be depended upon to carry out all of their 
promisee and agreements, I do not believe that there can he found 
anywhere In the country a project which offers greater hope of com- 
plete success than the one herein proposed. As an official of the 
government I give It my unqualified approval and hearty endorsement 
agreeing la every particular with Ur. Qray whose letter is quoted In 
part above. 


It has been a source of eatlafaction to a» to have been 
deoignated to make this preliminary s\irvoy. We are hopeful that mx 
efforts have been useful to you and that from than there will come 
a aaoeessful lr»aguratlon and carrying out of a fork Ballef and 
Rural BahebllJtatlon program among a worthy and deaerrlng group of 
Indiana. 


Kneiosures 

See'Bihlblts herewith 



Superintendent , 


Sleaeton Indian Agency. 
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EIHlalT TO REPOaT OF. FHliS A. BAKES, 
loop of fiobepi'B'jn Coonty, Horth Oarolim, BJrScod. 

Eigiiway nfiy of North aoa Soa^ Oorollhftf l^rJcod. 

Statlotleel data as t Roboaon County, Ifoirth Carolina. 

Stateci'^ut of crops groan in Robeson County, North Carolirti. 
Etstraent of ooobiiations of crops, etc. 

SoSgeetad ecreeges of larioua crops on faros of different air.o. 

Statamoat of labor operations inrolvod In elearlns land. 

Geoeral description of lands STailebl* for parohniw, etc. 

EotlaBted nc«d«. of an Indian faaily on n»* land, 

CccibiMd eetiicte of at ade rehabilitation and roast tleraent 
of 230 ladlauj fanillss on jiroposed projects. 

Copy of letter approTiag projset of Jdmee A. Cray, Hoad 
Agrleultural Scooonist. 

Statistical stsieosat of facslliaa on Relief, Robeson 
County, North Oaroilaa. 

Letter of approTol of Jo»a;Sj Brooks, Tribal Delegate, 

Indians of Robeson County, Horth Carolina. 

Letters of inatruetions froa Caaaiseloner of Indian 
Affairs 08 to cosing pmllaloery Inreatlgatlon. 

Statement of Personnel needed in »ork Hellof Program. 
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EXHIBIT " A " 

Note:- 

Map filed with original cop7 of report. Only one copy 

available. 
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EXHIBIT " B " 


Highway pay of North, and South Carolina. Copy of map filed with 
original copy of report. 
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exhibit ^ 

Statlatleal data a« to Hobaeon County. 

^^orth Carolina . 

Location : 

Southoastem North Carolina touching Northern boundary of South 
Carolina. 

Longitude, between 79 degreoe and 60 degreos woBt, approxiaately 
Latitude, between 34 degreea and 35 degrees north, approiimately. 

Agricultural Claaslfteatlon 

466 D Coastal Plain ( see nap " Type of farming area* In the 
United Staton, 1930. Bureau of the Census, etc. Department of 
Agriculture. ) 

Area’ 

900 square miles, approximately. 

587,000 acres 

a. under cult Its t Ion 2 50,000 acres 


b. not under cultlretlon- 


337,000 acres 
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EXHIBIT- 


Altltndg aboT« Soa Level 
lialHfall 


Distribution 

of Rainfall 


January 

3.21 

inches 

Tabruary 

4.27 

inches 

Iilarch 

3.71 

inches 

April 

3.55 

inchsa 

May 

3.87 

inches 

June 

5.47 

Inehbs 


Mean maxi toot annnal teraperatnre 
ISeaa Bi4nlTOZts anstial temperatare 
Siifheat tengjerature recorded (1926) 
loeesi taa^toratare recorded (1899) 


102 feet land in 

county generally level. Ro hills of 

any size, 

48,49 inchea (Eocord over a 
period of forty years, 1887-1920) 


July 

5.68 

inchea 

August 

5.94 

inches 

September 

4.40 

inches 

October 

3.18 

inches 

*OTB»*Or 

8,17 

Inefaea 

December 

3.14 

Inches 


7 7S.9 dogreee 
50.3 degrees 
108 degrees 
1 degree 
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EXHIBIT D 


Bobeeon Coanty, Sarth Carolina 


Cotton, 

Cabbage 

Peaches 

Tobacco 

Collard 

Apples 

Com 

Beets 

Plums 

fheot 

Lettuce 

Pears 

Oats 

Okra 

Grapes 

Bye 

Poppers 

Blackberries 

Potatoes, Irish 

Onions 

Saspberrloa 

Potatoes, Sweet 

Tcoaatoes 

Strawberries 

fatemellons 

Carrots 

Hnckloberrlas 

Cantaloupes 

Turnips 

Hums, wild 

Cane, Ribbon 

Rape 

Cherries, wild 

Cano, Sorghum 

Peas, field 

Cuoumbers 



Wild game 

Rabbits 

Ducks 

Fish 

Raccoon 

Quail 

Trout 

Opossum 

Doyo 

• Jacks • 

Xtnk 


Pike 

Squirrel 


Perch 

Deer, ( Tory few ) 


Catfiab 


Blflckfl* 
R«dbr«aet 
• Brins “ 


Note:- 

Thls stateasnt is sabnlttsd ss to vUd gams Tor the reason 
that this resoorce contrltmtee sabetantlalljr to the sobslsteBcs of ths 
population of this region. Ihls is also tme of wild fruits. It 
would be sdTlsable to oonsorre this resource* derelop it end make it 
of greater utility to the people. 
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EXFJIBIT- 


Stateujent of combinations of crops which can be prodnced In one 
crop year in Hobeson County, North Carolina. ( NoTotnber 1 to October 31) 


ilhsa V } 

Rye ) 
Oats) 


com, peas ( or beans ) 

( Cabbage 
(turnips 
(suartard 
( collard 

Snjeat 

corn 

peas ( or beans) 


Rye 

com 

peaa (or beans) 


Oats 

corn 

pcaa (or beans) 


Wheat) 

Rye ) 
Oats ) 

Sorghim or 

ribbon cane 



Tobacco and peas ( or beans) 
Tobacco and rye { or abeat’ 

Com and peas { or be ns) 
Peainita and peas { or beans) 
■atersnloBS and peas { or beana) 

fheat and com 
Hye and oom 
Oats and com 

Oata and peas ( or beans) 

Rye and peaa ( or be-ina) 
theat and peas ( or beans) 
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Cabbage and corn ( and boana) 

iVbeat com cabl'Hr-f! ( or oollard or raustard) 

Hota : 

nbore acts ■'ort'i n mnnber of cron rolfttions and 

conblnat ions* Otbor gi'tiupa r crops wiy bo mentioned. 
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KXHIBIT- 


F 


Suggested acreages for crops on Lands ropossd to be purchased 
as a work project for the Indiana of Robeson County, Borth Carolina. 


50 Acre Fara 
.1. Cotton 
2. Tfebheoo 

5. Com 

4. Theat 

5. Orchard 

6. Garden 

7. House and Tard 

8 Barnyard, chicken house. Hog lot, etc. 


10 to 15 Acres 
3 to 5 Acres 
5 to 10 Acres 
3 AgPes 
1 Acre 
1 Acre 
i Acre 
1 Acm 


9, *ood lot 


IZ^ Acres 
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40 Acre Fam 


1, Cotton 

2, Tobacco 

3, Corn 

4, Wh'.at 

5, 

6, Garden 

7, Souoe aad Yirt 

6. Barnyard, GhJoVen House hog lot 
9, ijood lot 


6 to 9 Acres 

5 to 3 -Acres 

6 to 8 Acres 

5 Acres 
1 Acre 
1 Acre 
Acre 
1 Acre 
13$ Acrae 
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1. Cotton 

2. Tobacco 

3. Corn 

4* Hhoftt 

5. Orchard. 

6. (Vsrdeii 

7« House and yrd 
•B. Bernj’^rd, 


4r to 5 ^Usres 

1 to 2 "tcTOS 

5 to 7 ‘.ere 3 

2 to 3 Act«b 

1 Acre 
1 Acre 
?: Acts 


9* Si'ood lot 


ChlcVcT'. ): USO, hoc lot OtC. 1 .ACI*G 

S^Aores 
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20 Acre Farm 


1 . Cc't'toil 

n 

c. 

to 

3 

•'croe 

2, Tobacco 

1 

to 


^ C^€.■6 

3. Corn 


tc 


Aero 8 

4* iSiicut 



Z 

Acrao 

5. Orchard 



•1 

:\cro 

6, Garden 



- 

Acre 

7, House and Yard 



\ 

“•ere 

8, Damyard, Ohiclrcn house, hop: lot, 

etc. 



'>cro 


9. 5ood lot 


6 ^cr9B 
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10 Aere Farm 

1, Cotton 1 

2, ToOacco ^ 

4. Wheat ^ Acre 

5. Orchard ^ Acre 

6. Garden Acre 

7. House and Yard i Acre 

8. Barnyard, Chicken house, hog lot, 

Stc. t Acre 


9. Wood lot 


2 3/4 Acres 
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5 Acre Faria 


1, Cotton 
2* Tobacco 

3, Com 

4. 

3. OrG’i*;rd 

6. Corden 

7, House end Tnrd 

G, B^rnj'-rd Chic'-en nous , hoj; lot, 

^tc. 


■i Acre 
I Acre 
1 Acra 


f Acre 


1/ acre 
V A01*8 

7 

XC^cre 

7 


l^Acr* 

Acres 


9, ?.’ 0 O(i lot 
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2 I .'JiTe 




1, Gcrtton 
2 m Toljacoo 
3, Corn 

4* 

5, Orchrd 
6* O-ardan 

7, He::,':? and Thti^ 

8, ■irayard, Chiokan Kouss, lot, 

^tc» 


riono 


Hone 

i Acre 


Nona 

^-2rr*Acrss 

^Jir^Acras 

7 ■ 





Acre 


9, Wood lot 
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EXHIBIT • 

EfflIBIT » 0 " 

;;t8teaent of labor oparationo inT^*J<xl in clearing and draining 
lands under propoeod Work Relief Projects for the Indian* of Robeson 
County, North Carolina. 

1. Falling of trees, by cutting or pulling by tractor and cable. 

2. Backing, aaaraping and decking (peeling of trees if log construc- 
tion la to be carried out). 

3. Cutting, piling and burning of underbrush. 

4. RomoTal of atuaps. 

6. Plowing by hoary breaking pl6w with teams or tractor, tbs latter 
prof erred. 

6. Resoral of roots, sone grubbing. 

7. Disking with heary disk, team or tractor, the latter preferred. 

8. Honsoral roots. 

9. Cross-disking. 

10. Bedding out or dead furrowing. 

11. Harrowing. 

XZ. Ditching. 

EstlBBted cost clearing logged-off lands. .... .^£6.00 an acre. 
Kstiaated cost of ditching lands per acre 
(XSBtmlng that main canals hare been 

sxeaTatod) ................. ■ 6.00 an acre. 


Total cost par acrs 


#31.00 
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Wagoa in raglon (Unakillod). . 
gatiaatod nuaber of nmn-iBontha 


par Bonth. 


par aoro (unakilled labor) 


Kota: 

Ho aooount ia taken herein of the o«ploy»oat of akilled labor aa 
th# graater part of the work of olearing and ditching land wiU ba 
parforaed by unakilled labor. Gocoa aklUad labor would be naoeeeary 
for axirwaytas drainage, ditohas, operation of traotora and other 
power amohinary, but the anount would be rary amall in conpariaon with 
the uee of unakilled labor. 


~ e - 
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SSHIBIX “ H " Stateownt So, 1. 
n. Newtoa J^oksoB, itm. 8, Oordy, Jr., and F. W. 0. Sobb 

HaoaiTara for 


JAOKSOH BR0THSR3 COMPAmf 
Masufaoturara of 

W. T. Sladga Kiln-Dried Hortb Carolina Pine 

Don. snpt. OTpreBB-HardTOOda 

General offloea: Sallaburr. Md. 
Brunaviok, H. C, 


Sblppln* Point; 
KhiteTille, K* C< 


LAWS OTOSD ni ROB!KOS COIWTY: 


Wiahart Tovnelilp 

Acrea 

Butt«r8 Lumber Co. 

16S 

B. L. Downing 

88V 

Kbit. House Township 

Drusie Inman 

£4 

R. C. Rogora 

48 

Aa L. Bullock 


Thonpaon Townsbip 

Joseph E. Ooi 

242 

Raft Svaap Townablp 

L. Bo Tynor 

50 

Peabroka Townahlp 

D. J. ISoCoralok 

152 

G. B. Patterson 

200 

*. «. SoCornlok . 

ai 


Orrumn Townahlp 


S tabba 

5 

Martoa Townahlp 

8o Ro Townaecd 

TOO 

HowallaTille Township 

0. T. Allen 

46 

I. Ceapball 

46 

0. B* Shaw 

46 


Qaddya foroahlp 


A. S. irtiita 

14T 

Britts Townahlp 


J. K. Britt 

404 

C. P. Btilloek 

76 

T. A. Noment 

73 

V. Ja ffard 

100 


3016 
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EXHIBIT " H " Statement No. 2. 


1. Hmao of propoood woric projoot, 


Bakor Traot. 


2. Ownoro 0. Pate, nowland, K. C- 

DT. a. K. Pttta, Rowland, H. C. 

c. 0. Pate, Rowland, N. C. 

Z. S. Pato, Laurinburg, H. C. 


3. ilunbor of ooroa. 1800, none or loan. 

4, j_^oc#jtion Stato of Horbb Carolina, 

Alfordaylll* and poabroko 
Townahlpa, Roboaon County. 


5. Kaxton - 8 mlloa. 

I>«Eib«ko - 3 Kilo*. 
Lnabarton -18 ^l«a. 
Xlrod -8j^ Klloa, 


0. sohoola .Rnnpaon Diatrlot Sohool at odgo of tract. 

pambroJca (Ugh sohool. 
Indian Stata Romnl Colloga, poabroka. 

7. Churohos Harper's ‘Tarry - i alio. 

ffhite Htll - li ailee. 
poMbroko - 3 allea. 


8. Estate liq>roT«d highway rtma 

sonth side of traot. 
Also state laproTsd highway 
runs along north side. 

, U._ 3. Highway 74 runs 
niiar^ Bortbwast oomar 
and alo^ north of tract 
froM ^ to 1 nlle distant. 


8. Railroads {a) Ssoboard klrllne Railroad runs 

within ij alias nmrtherly from tract, 
(b) Atlantic Coast Line runs within 2 
ailea aoutheaat of tnct. 
(o) itaxtoa-Alaa and Southbound B. R. 
XNiBsea west tract about allee. 

10. Sleotria Power Lines . .Main llna and sub-atation lino within 

iJ allee north - Carolina Power Coopany. 
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U. Klvoro Luab«r Hl'?or vlthln g nilo or trnot. 

le.' Topoeraphy 

Acres cleared. ........ 160 

Acres unoloarod 16£0 

(o; Dmlnage 

Area drained by thrso n&la canals, all 
coaplstad. 

Tract nooda additional dralna^ by lat- 
eral ctmala «bloh Bay be dug by hand or by 
apeclal oachlnary ouitabla for that purpoaa. 

Area subject to OTorflow - nono. 

Aroa vhlcb can be oultlTated by olsurlng 

— all -of the tract. 

neaarka - Land la lareX goaorally with sum- 
olant f&U. to Insure effloleat drainage by 
proper ditching. 

IS. Soils Dork tlorfolk Sandy loam. 

All good land for agriculture when drained and 
olenred. Ko noxious weeds noted, insect pests 

— "aed bugs" and nosqultoes, both of whioh dle- 
appeor froa clearing and cropping of land. 

It. Ulnerola. ......... Hone. 

fiend for building purposes nay bo gotten on the 


land or near it 
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16. Timber. . . . Umd has been " logged-off * - aeoond groirth short- 
leaf pine, oalc, Baple, sub, sad sooe hlolrory oorer the un- 
cleared laadB. 

Value of tliiber (for wood and 

building purpoBoo). ... .$8.00-§10.00 an acre. 

16, Inprovemonta 

U. Ti. Ouwermcout fence and aavsral old bousea. 

17. Valuation of I.uud 

This land ahoold be purohaeed by the Ooverrmeint at 
fron (SlO.OO to Jla.OO an acre. 

16. Crops 

;Seo Sxhlblt 


19 


Oensral Rocaarke 
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KXHIBIT » H " Sta-teraant NO. 3 
■ ' ■ " — ^ r 


June 27, 3935. 


j'X. Fred A. 'Ae-er, 
Sraci.el Arant, 
City. 

Deer Sir; 


Ir. -iccordanco vrtth your request, I have obtained fros> 
the records a 3ist of ro’osrty .ov/ned by '/j-s. Eoline P. 5oiro in 
Hov;ell3v:l]5 Tovnishir and find that the total acreage, accordin;- 
to the list record, is 970 acres. Vihile this land does not all 
adjoin, according to i-y understandir. these various tracts lay 
in close prc?:i-'.ity , one tract containinr at least nr Tly -i-OO 
acres. 

In 3t. Pauls ■‘■'ov.Tssbip, which is adjacent to liowsllsville 
"^ownshic, she has 50") acres, aicre or less, exclusive of the tract 
of land located near the edge of the Town of St. Pauls. It is ny 
understanding that a goodly part of the 3t. Pauls Tov.nship lends 
is located 'ootwcer. th.e i'ov-ellsville lands and the Town of St. 

Pauls and that at least part of it is not far north of the flowellsville 
•‘■ownship lands. 

I have just procured infornation to the effect that f'cLe-n 
& Stacy, locally, represent the %tters Lumber Comapny. 

It occurred to tie that you tii£ht desire to obtain information 
as to the relative location of these various tracts of land to each 
other, and if you are going to be in this vicinitv for some several 
days I can obtain definite information with respect to this. Youmqy 
let me hnoy; if you care to obtain this information. 

Yery tru].y yours, 

Johnson & Floyd, 
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EXHIBIT " H " Statement Wo» 4 

Tract Ho. 6 S? R. iJc Hell Lands ( Buie Estate. 
Koto:- lia? Is filed with original report only. 
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EXHIBIT n j ■ 

Estlnated needs of an Indian Tamlly on Mct Laade 
( Bo^eon County,,. Horth Carolina- J 


Land and egulpnent.ete . Eatlaatad cort 


40 aorea at tlS.OO on acre, '"eOO.OO 

Buildings 

I House, c^O.OO 

1 Barn, vl^S.CX) 

1 Barn, ( Tobacco il20.00 

1 Chicken House, ^ 30,00 

1 Smoke House,,....,.,.,. ^ 20.00 

1 Sanitary Toilet, $ 18,00 

LlTestool c 

1 Mule $175,00 

1 Coe, $ 40.00 

1 Son, brood, $ 15.00 

1$ pigs ( vS.OO each J, i 15,00 

50 chickens ( 40 cents each $ 12.00 

?ana Equipment 

1 Wagon $ 65,00 

1 set harness, single,... $ 15.00 

1. QUrer Turning ploe^*. $10,00 
1 ShoTol Stock plow,, $ 8,00 

1 Axe $ 1.50 

5 hoes, ( $1,25 each ),. $ 5.76 

2 rakes,.., $ 2.60 

1 Pitchfork,. i 2.£5 

1 set ( S<}UAre, Sew and Easiaer $ '-9.00 

5 rolla, wire ( hog ) at $10.00 each,...,... $ 50.00 

S roUe, wire, barbed, $ 5.00 each, $ 15.00 

Fertlllgar 

Lime $ 80,00 

Soda,.... i 10,00 

Ouano ( For Tobacco end Cotton ),.•« $ 50.00 

Seed 

Cotton, $5. 00) tobacco, $7, 00) Com, $5,00, 

Garden Seed, $5,00 $ 80,00 

Credit 

Funds for support of family for 8 months daring 

the crop growing season et $10,00 per month, $ 00.00 


Total, $8,000.00 
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EXHIBIT * J " 


EBtlmted nacda of 200 Indian Famlllag ra Rural 
Rehabilitation Propprem. Roboaon goiinty, Morth Carolina 


Land, Equipment , etc 


Estlmatad Coart 


Land, 40 acrea for each faally, 8,000 acrea at 
vl5.0C an acre,. ......................... . 

300 Houses at ^500.00 each............ 

200 bame at $125 each...................... 

200 bams, Tobacco, at ?120 each,..,. 

200 chlchen Houses at $.10 each.............. 

200 eraohe housea, at $20 each............... 

200 miles at $175 each,.. ....... ........... 

200 cows at $40 each,..........'....... 

200 BOSS at vl5 eech( for breeding porposea ), 

600 plgs( S each family for meat first year) 

6,000 chickens { SO to a family ),.... 

200 wagons, at $65 each............... 

200 sets harness, single at $15 each........ 

200 OllTer Turning Plows at tlO each....... 

200 Shorel Stock plows at $8 each........... 

2':0 axes at $1.50 each,.,.... 

600 hoes i 3 to each family ), 

400 rakes ( 2 to a family ), 

200 pitchforks...... at $2.25 each......... 

200 seta ( Saw.anaure and haomer ) at $7"^ set,.., 

600 rolls wire ( S for each family at viO each (hog ) 
600 rolls wire, barbed ( 3 rolls each fatally at $5 

200 unlta Lime fertilizer, at $20 each family...... 

200 Onits, Soda, at $10 each,f«Bily 

200 Qnita Guano, at $50 for each family,..,.... 

200 Unlta, Cotton Seed at $5 each AmUy....... 

BOO Units, Tobacco Seed, $7 each family........ 

200 Unlta, Com, at $3 for each family,... ..... 

^ 200 Units, Garden Seed, at $5 each familT...... 

** 200 Toilets ... »* at $16 each,,.. 

200 families, Credit for each family for 8 months 
pending Incaae from land, at $10 per month for 
each family,.. ..... . ........................... 

** Sote:- Thla la a rltal part of the entire pro- 
gram. The gorernaent will hare to take the place 
now occupied by the landlorda If thla plan la to 
ba a sneceas. 

Total estimated coat far the rriubllltatlon and 
resettletnent of 200 Indian famlllas, 


$ 120 , 000.00 
$ 100 , 000.00 
$ 25,000,00 
$ 24,000.00 
$ 4,000.00 

$ 4,000.00 

$ 36,000.00 

i 0,000.00 

$ 3 , 000,00 
$ 3 , 000.00 
$ 2 , 400.00 

$ 13 , 000.00 
$ 3 , 000.00 

# 2 , 000.00 
$ 1 , 600.00 
$ 300.00 

750.00 

500.00 
$ 450,00 
$ 1 , 400.00 

u, 000. 00 
$ 3 , 000.00 
$ 4 , 000.00 
$ 2 , 000.00 
$ 10 , 000.00 
$ 1 , 000.00 
$ 1 , 400.00 
$ 600.00 

f 1 , 000.00 

3,600.00 


$ 16,000.00 


$400,000.00 
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gXHIBIT " g " 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
June 28, 1935 


Dr. L. C. Cray, Chief 
Land Utilization, 

Resettlement Administration, 
y/ashingt -n, D. C. 

De a5 Dr . Gray : 

Mr. Fred A. Baker, connected with the Indian Office was in to 
see me this morning relative to a project at Pembroke. It seems 
that his office has asked him to make a preliminary survey looking 
tov/ards a resettlement project with the Indiana of this area. As 
I see the project it more nearly falls under Dr. '•'■'aylor's division 
than the Land Utilization. Hovrever, ^ am writing you relative to 
the matter for your information. If you want me to follov; it up 
further, I vjill do so, or you can refer it to Dr. Taylor. 

This group of Indians is different in that they are individual 
land owners, or tenants on individually held land, there is a 
very definite problem of resettlement among the Indians. I believe 
that this would mke a splendid project in resettlement because there 
is available vjithin the area now occupied by the Indians land suitable 
for this purpose. 

My only thought in vjriting at this time is that from the inform- 
ation in hand, and my personal knowledge of the situation, I feel that 
a real service can be rendered these Indians in resettlement or 
rehahilitatlon. 

Idr. Baker will present the results of his survey to you after 
conferring v/ith his office in VJashington. 

Sincerely yours. 


James A. Gray, 

Head Agricultural Sconoinist 


CM 

ZC Mr. Baker 
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REFER »N REPLY TO THE FOLLOW(N<3: 


EXHIBIT " H " 


ADDRESS ONLY THE 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


t; UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

L-Sub . 

OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON 


Fj. Frpd A. Baker, 

'.''asbin.^t-n , D. C. 

desr Is ^ Bakcir: 

You are directed tc proceed to Raleigh, Pembroke and to other 
points in North Carolina, for the purpose of making a prelir-iiaarn'’ 
invest! ^aticr. of the fe--sibility of setting up a land purchase and 
v/ork relief project for the rehabilitation of the Siouan Indians of 
North Carolina, for presentation to the Resettlement Administration. 

itr. M. A. Hartman, Regional director, Resettlement A<irainistraticn, 
is at Paleigdi, North Carolina , and you are directed to confer v/ith 
him and to secure his cooperation and authorisation for such a project, 
if it is found desirable and fetsible. 

A considerable number of the Siouan Indians are living in and 
near Pembroke, in Robeson County, North Carolina, and the Office is 
advised that they desire tc secure the use and control of land in that 
county, a ::ajor portion of such land to be suitable for agriculture 
in the raising of cotton, tobacco, subsistence g'-Tdens and pasture 
for domestic stock. They have for man^^ years been engaged in this 
class of ogriculturo as "tenant” or ”cSop-share’' farmers, and it is 
desired to secure land for them v/hich can be assigned to individual 
Indians, the fee title to remain in the United States. 

Mr. Joseph Brooks, whose address is Box 102S, Pembroke, North 
Carolina, has visited the Office on behalf of these Indians and 
states that land suitable for Indian use can be purchased in ^obeson 
County. Ke str^tes that he will lend every assistance possible in 
this vork and v/ill secure the assistance of other Indians if necessary. 
Any tract of land set up as a purchase area should be one upon which the 
Siouan Indians would go and establish homes; consequently, they 'should 
be consulted as to their desires, Mr. Brooks states that they want 
agricultural land which can be assigned for their use in areas of from 
twenty to fort-.' acres perfamily, for the actual growing of crops, this 
to be supplemented -with sufficient and suitableland to be used dor 
gr zing and pastiirage for domestic stock. 
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The object sought by this preliminary survey is to determine 
v/hether a body of land suitable for the use indicated can be acquired; 
what measure of rei ief the acquisition of such a tract, v/ill afford by 
reason of v/ork required to make it fully available, and in wihat degree 
this 'work program will tend to take Indians off the relief rolls. 

Such a purchase and relief program must meetwith tentative 
approval of the Regional i^irsctor of the Resettlement Administration 
before it can be presented for definite approval by the Division of 
Rural Land Planning and Development. 

It is requested that your report of work done under this assign- 
ment be presented prior to June 28. 

Sincerely .yours, 

( Signed ) V/illiam Zimnennan, 

Assistant Commissioner. 
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OHIBIT » 0 ■ 

Statanent cf Perstinnel needed In Work Relief ProRraa 
for the Indiana of Roberson County, North Carolina 

1. lend Appraisore. 

2. Soil Analyat. 

3. Agrioultaral Bcananist, 

4. ClTil Inginsers for eanreying boundaries of Tracts and areas to 

be assigned IndlTidnal faailiea; also for laying out roads through 
tracts and for other duties Incident to the work, 

5. Project Superintendent. 

6. Foremen of operations. 

7. Tractor operators. Truck DrlTers. 

8. Architects for planning of ha«B«a, 

9. Superintendent a of eonstmetion of hones and farm buildings. 

10. Carpenters. 

11. Brick tSasons. 

12. Blacksmiths 

13. Clerical, timekeepers, bookkeepers and other clerical labor. 

14. Cnskllled labor largely to be used on work incident to clearing 
land, ditching, roads, eonstmetion of hooes and other tasks of 
like character. 

Sote:- This is not intended to be a coiaplerte list of the employees 
needed in the carrying oat of the proposed project. It la 
Intended to be enggestlre of the kind and character of the 
labor to be dona merely. By far the greater part of the 
work will bo done by unbilled workers. 
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Reset ti'cMncnt Property [)ockct:s : 


1. Fred a Baker Ri‘p^>rL, dated Jiilv ^ !S35 
Exhibits A 6; B 

Exhibit K - letter dated June 28, ■J935 from Janies A. Gray to Dr. 
L. C. Gray 

Exhibit M - Letter dated July 8, 1935 from Joseph Brooks to John 
Collier 


Exhibit N - Letter from William Zimttiennan to Fred A. Baker 

Exhibit 0 - StatOTiient of personnel and work relief program 

- Handbook of American Indians dated October 1935 by 
John Permain 

Memorandum to tlie Gomniissioner of Indian Affairs from the Asst. 
Solicitor, Dept, of the luteriotj dated April 8 , 1933. 

Authorization of Baker Report from Asst. Commissioner (Indian Affairs)? 
to Fred A Baker, dated June 13, 1935, 

Approval of program by Joseph Brooks to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, dated July 8, 1935 


Reply by Joseph Brooks <lated November 4, 1935. 

Memorandum from Resettlement Administration to Mr. Grorud from E. R. 
Henson, Chief Economic h Social Section, Rural Settlement Div., 
dated December 16, 1936. 

^ Letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs from Joseph Brooks, 
dated, September 9, 1935. 




Letter of agreement to take- property to Cornmissioncr of Indian 
from Joseph Brooks, d.iced September 9, 1935, 

Document from Commissioner Collier - Dkt. No. 45499-37 


Act of Navember 2, 1921, 42nd Statute, P. 208,, Title 25, Sec. 13 US. Code. 

Act of June 18, 1934, 43 Statute, P. 984 - ^^^****^ i a c /T, . 
Vs/iNiHj Ac.1^ tft /jAttti.. .■f6R^VR/>CJAS cf- b 

* Letter dated April 11, 1933 from Joseph Brooks to Commissioner John 
Collier (Indian Affairs). 


Letter dated May 29, 1935 from Joseph Brooks to John Collier 

Rexford G. Tugwcll, Person.-i! Asst, to President (FDR) presented Che 
proposal to the President (NEED DATE) 


Proposal was sent to National Emergency Council by the President. 
W.-is approved In 1935. 
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of Indian 

^ 1(1 LilC ****^*^2 1-icltor 

Mcmorandvini Li) AhsC- Soli 

FeUx S. CulM-.n A«»^ 
the Interior. '* 


Affairs from 
the Secretary 


o£ 
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REFER IN REPLY TO THE FOLLOWING: 


ADDRESS ONLY THE 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF THE mTERlOR 

OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
WASHmCTON 


July 6, 1956. 




MEMORANDUM TO: Mr. Stevrairt. 

Pursuant to your instructions I accompanied Mr, Brooks of 
Pembroke, North Carolina, to the office of the Assistant Director 
of the Rural Resettlement Division (Mr. Jenkins) at 11 a.m. this 
date for the purpose gf permitting the impartial presentation of 
the matter of appointment, of the Project Manager for the Pembroke, 

N.C., Rural Resettlement 'Project. 

Mr. Brooks presented to Mr. Jenkins (in the absence of Dr. Carl 
Taylor) the fact that on July -15 the appointment of a fAr. Brandon as 
Project Manager, Pembroke, would be.-made, and that such an appoint- 
ment appeared to be contrary to the best interests of the persons 
who were most concerned in the Pembroke Project, due to this Project 
Manager's close association with an extensive Mortgage and Investment 
Corporation operating in the State of North tJarolina — McNair (spelling 
perhaps incorrect). Mr. Brooks further stated that one reason for this 
allegation was the fact that Mr. Brandon was very active in the affairs 
which resulted in foreclosure of a number of mortgages within the Pem- 
broke Project Area, 

Mr. Jenkins stated to Mr. Brooks that the Washington Office of 
the Resettlement Administration acted only in a general supervisory 
capacity and that If he had a legitimate protest against the appoint- 
ment of this Project Manager it should be stated in writing to the 
Regional Director at Raleigh, supported by statement of facts which 
were subject to backing by proof. Mr. Jenkins further suggested that 
Mr. Brooks transmit a copy of this protest to the Administrator of 
the Resettlement Administration and to the’ Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs together with a recommendation for the appointment of a Project 
Manager whom they considered better qualified to fulfill the position 
and the reasons for such recommendation. (It appears from a letter 
shown me by Mr. Brooks which he received from Mr. Pearmain that the 
subject of Mr.- Pearmain 's appointment to the position of Project ffenager 
at Pembroke has already been taken up by Mrs, Roosevelt with Dr. Tugwell. 

Mr. Jenkins indicated that the entire situation is one that should 
be first presented to the Regional Director at Raleigh and thence progress 
through the usual channels to the Washington Office of the Resettlement 
Admini strati <m . 


cr' 
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As an after.- thought Mr. Jenkins telephoned the Appointment 
Division of the Eesettlement Administration and was informed that 
Mr . Brandon (the person to whom Mr . ^ooks snd^the people he repre- 
sents object) had as a matter of fact already been appointed to the 
position of Project Manager at Pembroke, effective as of June 15, 

1936, Md was. now on the active payroll. -This .was contrary to the 
information Mr. Brooks had at hand but is, nevertheless, authentic. 

Mr. Jenkins pointed out to Mr. Brooks that the fact that Mr. Brandon 
had been employed by this powerful Mortgage and Investment Ooraoany 
in North Carolina was no Indication that he was not an iitipartial and 
thoroughly capable Manager for the Pembroke Project and that any al- 
legations submitted to the Regional Director with a view to ousting 
Mr. Brandon and replacing him with Mr. Pearmaln was a delicate situa- 
tion which would require backing. Mr. Jenkins furtlier ascertained 
from the Appointment Division that the recommendation supporting Mr. 
Pearmain's appointment' to the menageriftl post of a North Carolina 
Project was principally supported by the recommendation,. of a Senator 
from Montana. 

Upon the recommendation Mr. Jenkins I made an appointment 
with Messrs. Roy Kimmel and Edwin G. Arnold, Assistants to the As- 
sistant Administrator in charge of the Rural Rehabilitation Dtiislon 
for eleven a.ra. tomorrow morning (July 7) with a vieiT to securing 
further advice to Mr. Brooks in the premises. 

Confidential ; My recommendation is that the Indian Office take 
no action of any nature in tills matter until receipt of a ccpy of any 
written complaint which may be submitted by Mr. Brooks or the people 
he represents, to the Regional Director at Raleigh. I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the matter, but the present appointee to the position 
of Project Manager at Pembroke appears to be so closely affiliated with 
a State-wide organization in North Carolina that no action should be 
taken until some evidence in writing is presented to the Indian Office 
as a justification for a protest. 



EDVflH L. GROOME. 
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Jv^ if JSK, 


wafomnm lot ir. eiamrt. 

pHranumi is jrottr liutnMttoaa X «eoo«^jt»d Kr. Brodca of 
Paabroka, Sortb OardLinaf to the offio* ot tb« Aaslataat II4r«otor 
of tha Bar&l.BoMitXawst fitalaloa (Kr. Jankl&o). At 11 A.S* thiA 
dat« for t&« porpooa of poratttlsA iho laqiurtiAl prOBoatAttoe ot 
tha aattar of a{^>otntaaat of tba Prajaet BaiiAcw toe tha Pashreka, 
B.C^ Xaral Keaat tl aa an t Projaet* 


■r. Brooka praaaa tad to Ir. Jaeklaa (In tha ahaanoa tt Carl 
tailor) tha fast that on ^(U/;.lfi tha appotirtAant^ iaf ;,a ar»^.-/tniijn<1«aiLAA 

Aeta’t'a^au^ tha bitrt lata<«iita of tha pazsona 

ahe wara aaat eoBomad In tha Panhroka Prajaet^ dna to thla JtaJaet 
■ana^ar'a eloaa aaaaeiatloa vlth an axtanalaa Bartcaxa and XatraatMAt 
Corporation oparattify In tha Stata of Korth CaroXlnA — » BoBato^ (apalllag 
parbapa Inoorraet). Kr. BtooIm forthar atatad that ana raaaqn for thla 
allocation aaa tha fact that Kr^ Brandon ana wy aaUra la ^ nffAira 
whleh raanltad in foraalaoara of a nsahar of ia»rt^«aB vlthlit'‘’tha Pan* 


br^ca Projaet iraa. 

Kr. Jaskina stated 


to 


Srooka that tte Raafaingtpn Offloa of 


ha had a ladtianth pcwtaet acainat -tlMi , 

•ant-'a^T thla Projacrt Kahacar it ahohld.''^'; atatad la nriUnc 
p ^ineai OiraotoT at Balalch, aappartad tor atainant of f net* AUh 
vara eabjaoi to baoklns hr proaf. Kr* Jtmklna forthar smcgastafT tet 




faira tocathar vlth n.! __ __ 

Kanacar. vhon'thar conaldarad Batt^f^oiCpUlidlv'^^ 
and tha raasone for anoh raooanai>dhtloiu"*"t^ •PP»Sk*»r.:^SK'K Tattar' : 
riano aa hr Kr. bo^ nhl^ ha raoaisad -ftron Kf . fteTMla that tha 
atAJaot of Kr. PaamalaU appoist»aBt to tha poalUw of 
at lNsAroka' has alroadr- 'Baan tahan' «p ■ hjr ' Kra* ■;'Bboaa»al*;. S41^ ' W ii3Ud«S%'4; 
• Kr. fanklAa Indloatad that thO'^antlr^ Isltantlcn 

ha flpat prasantad ta tha Kaclccal Blrootor At Bnlaldh Ahd tillM# 'propfAnK 
throng tha naoAl >>««■«»'» « to tha VaaMncton Offlea of tha IbANtflaawnV 
tdainlatrailan. 
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Is u after-tboughi Vr. /snkliui t«lsphoas4 Aispolstatot 
JUTlslaa of tho Bsssttlvamt i ^ ii lalo trstten lafcp^ tba-i 

ltr< Brandos {tba perscn to. rsprs- 

easts objsot) bad. as Ji »tt«r of appoints^ to th« 

position of I^Jsc«.;ltaa»gar ot PtaiCra^s'ig'ol^ctl'yO'i^.'Of 
1386^ and sui noir on ths aotl-ro 'TlSii oos oastia^ to tho 

IsfonastlM Rri Broeloii bad at'bBaS Is, nivsitbBlSsi, sathoBilo. 

Kr< Jasklss polntad'oat to Hr. Bio As that tbs foot tut Hr. Brandon 
had bens soploT’sd thin poosrfvOL Sortga^s and Inrostsent CospaiV 
Is SorUl Caroliss asM «« InSlMrios that. Ym —a not an dTiipitT4-ialf*.and 
thoroaghlT osoable Hansgsr f«w ths Posbreks Projset and tbnt any al- 
legations sabolttsd. to. Kaglenal filreetor sltb a Ties to oostlsg 
Hr. Brandos and replaoing bis sitii Hr. Paanois sos a dalloato si too- 
tton sblA would rs<{ulTa baeUsy*^ Hr. IssJcIbs fterthar asoortalnod 
froB tha sppolntsant ZdTlalan tba^ tbo reoonoBdatloB supporting Hr. 
Paemln's appolntaSst to tha Sa n tt or lHl pooi of a lorth Carolina 

« nt -:er s jCoimtor. 

^ftis'^^ISostaas* ' ’ ' ' *" 

trpoB tha ra o onas n daUon of tf. J^oAlas I aodo on appolataaat 
aitb Hessra. Boy XlsBol and Bdwln^. irsoU, Asalstants to the As- 
atstant Adslslstrator Is ofaargs of Uia Karol Bohabll 1 to ties DtSlslon 
for alevan a.B. tcworros aomlsg (faly t) with o rlas to sfrcnrlag 
fartbar adsleo to Hr. SroAa in tbo proolsss* 

CCTifldontlal t Hr rsooBnoadaitos Is tbat tbs Indls n Offles toko 
no octlm of any natnra la thla ssttar sstU rsoslpt of 

ils raprsaasts, to tho Boglssal -pi»isii)i»-:s<-l t olo l j ^ . Z barro no poxw 
sonal knosledga of tba sattSTf bwt-il« prsaont s^lntoo to tho position 
of Prejaet Hanagor at Pasbr^ mp^ttmxm to bo «o elAsely affUlatod dth 
n Btato-side organisation la Bartb Cazolina tbat no aotlon Aoold bo 
tofcao nniil som 0 Tl 4 nnes,.iA-sdt^^^^.^i!rssoaj^„f*^tbo^. 2 adl«n Offleoix^ 
'^■y-4ristlftbsttaM'ftMr**^"i^'^os^^ ' 


tMJM 


foni r- W; tanon^ 
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UHD DIVISION, 

orrick OF J3JDXUI .iefairs, 

- May 7, 1956. 


COPT TO: Hr. Zimmerman.- Mr. Herrick. 

Mr. Cohen, Sollci-tor’s Office Mr. Harper. 

Mr. Daiker. Hr. Dodd. 

I(!r. Armstrong. Mr. Crostbwait. 

Mr. Critchfield, Extension Division. 

Dr. Cooley. Organization Division. 

Note: The original of this memorandum, with copies at-tached, 

was sent to Mr. Collier. 


J. M. STEWART, 
Director of lands. 




INITIALING COPY • FOB FILE. 
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REFER IN RBt.Y TO THE FOLLOWING: ADDRESS ONLY THE 

COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIrS 

L-Sub UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFF4CE OF -INDIAN AFFAIRS 
-WASHINGTON 


Stay 1, 1956. 


‘XQi Ur, Stewi.rt. 


Pursuant to your vertuLl Lae true lions I accompenied Sir. Joceph 
Brooks, Iieoreocnt-. tivo of the Slouan Indians of North Carolina, to 
the office of Dr. Carl Itylor, Director cf the Rural Rei^ettleioent 
Dirisior:, Re.sottleaent Adnlniatretioa, for a conference at 5 p.m. 

April 50, 

I introduced Kr* Brooks to Cr* Taylor ae •the reprec-entiitive of 
a large croup of peor^lc in Robceon County, North Caroline, »ho fotmd 
theaselveb direly in need of aeclat:*nc« fron the Federal Government 
end it apnenred tluit the Rural KescttleBent Divlsior was the oi'.ly 
agency at the present tin^ that night be able to render appropriate 
applstance, inarouch JvE tiie group In quertion had no recognieed e- tending 
for consideration as- Indians or for recognition and aes-i«ti;tice under 
any of the Laws which penait the eatV.nsion of asaiptiincc to recognized 
Inditns, both individual and organiaatliMial". 

fcfr. Brooks then stated to Dr. Taylor tiu.t they were very ar.xloue 
ta foake^ of the Roaettleaent corngRini^^ at Peabrokft^ North Carolina, a 
strictly Tndiun comaunlty, co«oo5'^ of ihdlane of Titlf blodd or tsore, 

Sir. Brooke ct^.•t«d tlv.it it was his opinion thtt there were at least 
five hundred Lueh families within the cosE>o?olltan group of eo-ealled 
Indians r4i:lding In Robeson Cousity. 

Dr. Taylor stated to Mr. Brooks that under the law governing the 
setilhg up of Resettlement Adsl^stration projects elmllar to that 
at Pembroke, North Carolina, tlwa*e could be no discrlBln&tlon agninet 
race, creed or color in the selection of fanlliee to be placed within 
the -.'rojKCt areaj that a person of l/ZZ Indiaa blood would and rauat 
be given the saute opportunity as sight i.>e gTiinted a full blooded In- 
dian; that, while projects were set uo and under the law icust be open 
with equal opportunity to white, mixed end negro races, nevertheless 
through the process of actual selectlOT of fasilias to b>e placed with- 
in a certain project it was thus posHlble fdthout violating the law- 
to establish white conawnlty projects, or, C)V exaeple, an Indian proj- 
ect, and nogro Resettlement projects. 

Dr. Teylor further stated tiwtt while it cannot be in writing. It 
was ncverihelet-u tacitly understood by everyone concerned tlut the 
Pembroke, '^Drth Ctrolino, paeettlenwat Project was an Indian Project; 
that selection of faalliee to be placed within this project would be 
intde by .^r. Colunbu£> Andress of the Regional Director's office st 
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Kfilelgh, North Carolina, and that selection cade *ould be from asong 
the group whoa Jlr-. Brooke reproi-ents, but that it itae very doubtful 
that Mr* Andreas aould adhere to tiie aishen of Sir. Brooks In the mat- 
ter of selecting only families able to produce some semblance of 
proof ns to being of one-half Indian blood or more. 

Dr. Taylor emphasised to Hr. Brooke that the matter of determina- 
tion of Indian blood »ati not t matter for their consideration or concern 
and that such consideration would not ordinarily enter in any way Into 
the matter of selecting famllleE from the Robeson County group to be 
placed on the- Pembroke County project. 

Dr. Taylor suggested, however, that Hr. Brooke go to Raleigh and 
have a personal conference with It, Andrewu in the Regional Director's 
office with a view to setting forth.lils deslrse as to which fajallies 
of the group he repreeented should be selected for placing upon the 
Pembroke project, and Dr. Taylor gave Mr, Brooks a very cordial but 
non-committal letter of introduction to Mr. Andrews and did rc;uest 
therein that ho give sympathetic consideration to any catterB that 
Hr i Brooks ml^t bring to his, lettantlon. No mention was made in' this 
letter about any method or procedure to bo followed In the selection 
of famlliet to be olaced an the B^nbrokc project. As explained above. 

In view of the law It was obviously iopos Bible for Dr. Taylor to give 
any Indication to Mr. Andreas that preference was to be given the 
selection of blooded, Indians. Dr. Taylor informec ^ir. Brooks t!'-ot the 
extent of hils success In having Mr. Andrews select •i-ndlena of iuilf blood 
or sore would depend largely upon the Influence of his case as he sight 
state it in his fortiiconlng personal conference with Mr. Andrews which 
will probably take place On Monday, 

Dr .Taylor ■fupthaj^„ informed Hr, Bjooke-.th»,t «, ".pooperatlvoP enters, 
prise would be set up for that community but that the nature of It had 
not yet been finally determined? also that it was definitely asBured 
that a community recreational center would be built within the Pembroke 
project area, 

I believe the foregdldg covers the entire scope of the conference 
held with Dr. Taylor yesterday afternoon. 


EDKIN L. CRDOMI;. 
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EITROXLMEHT of SIOUAN 120)1 ANS 6f LUMBER RIVER 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Auproved lay Slouan TrlNal Council, 

May I8th, 193,5. 


Blet-rict. 

Piney Grove, Councilman T.K. Locklear. 

Names. No. 

heads of family. in family. 

Nell A. Hunt. : 6 

Earl Oxendlne. 3 

Buddie Preeman. ' 4 

N. Oxendlne. 9 

Vance Jones. 13 

Judson Hunt. — - — 5 

T.H. Locklear. 14 
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District 


St. Annali, Councilman 
James E. Bell Sr. . 
Joseph Brooks 
A.¥. ,, 

Ed. t y 

James E. Chayis 


Eva 
Geo. J 
Lula 
El iza 


Oscar t 

Jasper . 

Leonard . 

Leander, , , 

Z.R. 

Carl Clark 
Annie , 


3hn N. Cummings 
J as . 1 

Lacy , 

Foy , 

Ottomis , 

Peter Dial 
Ransome , 

Joe > 

Frank Graham 


Rufus , > 

Duncan , , 
Carlie Jacobs 
Effie A. ,, 
Molhert . , 
Clearence ,, 
Marvin , , 
Rose Ellen , . 


W.K. I . 

W.J , , 

Elija Jones 
dodia > > 

Richard 
Riley 

A.C. LOcklear 
Doughlas tf 
Paterson 
Leak . r 


Dewey , 
William , 
Leonard , 
Gillis , 


J Immie X> > > 
Albert , , 

Vance i. 

Alvin . I 

Harley 

Harleywell ,, 
French . > 


■lA.C. Locl^ear 
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KooBCTelt. Lowry* 

3 llB • • 

yiao. " •• 

Ifary. (Lowry) Locklear. 
Condarie Morgan. 

SliaB. Oxendlae, 

W . IC. . ♦ 

J llOB. • . 

JoBBpll .. 

John W. , .. 

Bryant. ' 

Robert i 

RUfUB. . . 

M ae . • • 

Henry. • . 

J.W. Sampson. 

James. Sanderson. Sr . 
Walter. 

Henry. 

RreBobt 

W.P. Strickland. 

J.P. 

W. B. . * 

Jim. Taylor. 

B.T. Clark.' 

Jllbs. Hunt. 

Bameet. ' < 
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District. 

ITew Bethel. Councilman 
R.B. Locklear. 


£11 e. Sweat. 
Curtice. Oxendine. 
Clyde HUnt. 

Falk ilunt. Jr. 

Earl D. Oxendine. 
Ifarth. Chavis. 
W.P.Hunt. ■ 


Kate Hunt,. 

Leler Locklear. 
Lonnie Oxendine. 
Alfred Hunt. Sr, 
W.G. Locklear. 
Wesley. Locklear 
W.F. Ereeman. 
Thomas Spaulding. 
J.R. Spaulding. 




D.L. 

Jane 

H.-B. 

W.O. Strickland. 
Walter Johnson 
Mehrey Oxendine 
Jim. Hunt/ 

Wm. Locklear. 
Lucy Oxendine. 
A.A. Oxendine. 


Soloman . ■ 
Giles 

Dunk. Cummings. 
Eles. Jacobs. 
Hedham. Sanderson 
Felton Locklear, 
Richard Hunt. 
Rufus Sweat. 

Uary Jacobs. 


A.A. Oxendine. 
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District. 

Deep Branch. Counci Iman. 

Luther Sampson. 

Anna . . 

JJ. 0. • . 

Olliver . . 

Tracy • . • 

S ames * « 

Alphonse , t 

Shnie Oxendine. 

Billie ,, 

Fletcher 
Franklin Hunt. 

Henderson , , 

Gordon , , 

JT. 

Frank Dinery. 

Harrison 3nes. 

Kell , , 

Albert Lowry. 


Hunt . 
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Pietrict, 

Leland Grove. Councilman' 
Frank Hunt . 

Pavid t , 

iines 1 1 

H.O. ,, 

Tommie Chavis 
Raymond , , 

Robert , > 

R. C • ■ ft 

Letha ,t 

Johnie Cummings. 

John 1. ,, 

Thomas Me Girt. 

J.T. 

Susie Ann. . , 

Hughy Locklear, 
file ,, 

H.L. ,, 

Homer •• 

Geo. Thompson 
John Brigman. 

Jimmie Jones. 

Governor Locklear. 


nnie Cummings. 
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.District 

ITacldonia, Councilman- -——Arch Locklear. 

Xonie Bullard. 

Cleo , , 

Walter , t 
Lacy Breaer 
Bdson I f 

ArcU Locklear. 

Martine , , 
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District 

Pro spec, t* ciounolliBan- 
tfozella Bar ton* 

Ifao^ t < 

Shelton Bullad. 

Belton V 
Rubin 1 1 
Wilbert , , 

Sumpter i > 

Colonel t > 


Shelton Bullard. 


Effle Ann Brayhoy 
Ceo. tt 

Thomae Clark 
Onnle Dial. 

John Goins 
T om . . • 

Plummer Dial 
John Hi Hanmonde 
El wood Jones 
Ellas (f 

Anguah (i«) Jacobs 
aary Locklear 
Grealey • , 

J as. E. tt 
Roten tt 
Archie , t 
Lillie Ann ,, 

Crawley . i 
J amea f t 
Anguah . t 
^ulller 1 1 
Amae 1 1 . 

Vpndle tt 
B 03 cley tt 
Perrjp i , 

UcLellan , , 

Henry , ■ 

Ashley 1 1 
Polly 1 1 
Briscoe tt 
Ames 1 1 

Hesslkah it 
Ifal India , , 

Julia It 


John tfcMlllan 
Dor thy UoGlrt 
Ellas Strickland 
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District 
Barker Ten Mile- 
Jas. W. Bell 
Hubert Bullard. 
Darld -Buttle 
Bennie Chavis. 
Hob f t 

Henry K.. • t 
Clearenbe ,, 
G.V. ,, 

Roy » . 

Wortle ,, 

.A. • t 

Will Carter 
G . A. « t 

Till Canady 
R. C. ft 

Quinnie Hunt 
Juston f I 
Luther f t 
G • • It 

Emery , , 

O.H. Hammonds 
Stony tt 

Luther Jacobs 
K. Knight 
Luther Locklear 
UcKlnley 
Hewey 
David 
Jasoor 
Haxle U. 

Henr y HoGirt 
Jlarvin 1 1 

Hewey Smith 


Henry McGlrtf 


Councilman. 
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Dietrtct 

Sycamore Hllli Councilman Charlie Locklear. 

Claudie Bullard - 

Willie Brewer 
Riley Jones 
Johnnie ,, 

Willie ,, 

Sherman Knight 
Thomas > , 

Sherman 
Oscar Lqcklear 
Jas. L^ ft 

Canada , 

Mai cum , , 

Sandy . . 

W.C, 

Leonard , , 

Charlie ,, 

Bertha Lee Lowry 
Christene Lucas 
Dink JIcGirt 
Whitefod Strong 
Foster Worrlx 
Oscar Revels 
Smithie Locklear 
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District . 

Mt Elime, Councilman Charlie Oxendine. 


Bob Bullard 


Leri Brewer 


Roy Lee. Chavis 

Hewie P. 

* f 

Clearence Cummings 

Mollle 

9 1 

Shepherd 

9 9 

Enoch Cummings 

B . Xi . B L al 


Roy 

9 t 

Dod dnes 


Peggie Jones 

Worth 

* 9 

will i am 

9 9 

Analiza 

S » 

Annie Bell 

9 t 

Eh Locklear 


Clara 

9 9 

Prank 

9 • 

Colon 

9 * 

Mack 

9 « 

Author 

9 9 

Charlie 

9 9 

Carlie 

9 9 

R.M. 

9 f 

Xeander 

f 9 

J.A. 

9 9 

Doud 

f 9 

John B 

9 * 

5hn 

4 « 

Adam 

t * 

Vonnie 

9 9 

David 

f 9 

Amond 

f 9 

McKinley Maynor 

Joseph 

t * 

D.R. 

9 9 

Turner 

9 9 

Bruce Oxendine 

Robert 

f f 

C.L- 

t 9 

Lacy lee 

t 9 

D.W. 

t 9 

Luther 

t 9 

E.L. 

f 9 

Jessie 

f * 

Prank 

1 9 

Wheeler 

9 9 

Johnnie 

1 9 

Geo. Pevla 


Ashley 

f t 

Alford 

9 9 

Walter Rogers 

Barfield 

9 t 
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District 

Burnt Sraatps. Councilman — -Cloyd Charis. 

Clearence Blanks 
ICollie Brooks 
Peter Brooks 
Oqulnn , • 

Cloyd Chavis 
Johnle If 
A- A. Carter 
viollie Chavis 
Bennie Clark 
Woodroe Dial 
J.G. CumminKa 
Zodan Bullard 
■William Jones 
PeKgy t . 

UcBearn Jaco'ba 
Polly , t 

Jerry Locklear 
Geo • 9 f 

Ru'd In II 

Jane ,i 

J« P« It 

W» G| 11 

Kllza'beth n 
Chesley | i 

S I L* II 

Jennie ,, 

W.H. I 

Boss 1 1 


J, A. 


Donnie 

Lonnie 

Bert 

Richard 

Paisley 

Will Is 

Elle 

Joe 

Peter 

Adeline 

H.B. 

Aron 

Evander 

Dollar 

Elmer 


Ader Bell 
Fannie 


Lowry 


Betty 

Sima 


H.A. 

R.U. 


3.E. 


llaulhery Ifaynor 
Bennie Haglns 
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Maggie Oxcndine 

T.H. 

Earnest , , ■ 

Enoch f , 

Will , , 

^aloman , , 

Atlas , , 

Arpie , , 

Duckery • i 

Walter , , 

J* • G * f f 

C «kj « If 

Flora G. • , 

Jasper n 

J sm e s S • II 

Sarah Thomas 
Henry Smith 
Hilton Scott 
Zealey 1 1 

C.N. Smith 
Author Spaulding 
Levi Ammons 
Hock Wilkins 
S.H. 

L.H, 

W *3 • II 

Lock I I 

Welton ,, 

Henry B. , , 

H • H* II 

El Tie 1 1 

Jessie Wilson 


# 2 # 
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Sistrieti 

Bathel Hill •Councilmans D.L. Lovery. 

J.A. Bell 
Dunlcen. • 

Cl and f f 

JohHf , 

«r 1 1 

Jaspert • 

3.U.,, 

Charlie, , 

W.B. Bowen 
Rufus,, 

Noah Brewer 

Rhoda Brewington 
W.O. Burnett 
Borman Chari s 
Luther Chari 8 
Bennie, , 

A*R • , , 

S>V. Emmanuel. 

Bennst, , 

Authur, , 

Willie H.,, 

Carson Jones. 

Offle,, 

JL. Hammonds 

J .E . , t 

Council ,1 
Authur , , 

John f , 

Alex , , 

Emma Locklear. 

Horman , , 

Darid ,, 

Pannie ,, 

Bessie Leola , , 

Isom ,, 

Charlie Oxendlne. 

Clarence Lowery. 

Horma.h « i 

D.L. ** 

Henry D. , , 


H.P. Revels 



H.S« Sanderson. 

Docle Smith- 
Geo rge H., , , 

Carrah , i 
LeonardfWorrex) worrlax 
Lee. Jacobs. 
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District . 

White Hill, Councllrann 


Ayenter 3ayboy 


H. 

Ale ole 


Archie Brooks 
ane 


W.3. ,, 

Ruthie , I 

Dalcedla , , 

John ,, 

Henry , , 

Doughal , , 

Lawson t f 

Relerford , , 

Sam , , 

Colon , t 

Hletoher Brewer 
1-oy L. Chavis 
Polly Deese 
Shaw , t 

Arohle ,, 

Dannie • , 

Clcotle Dial 
Karyie ,, 

Clifton fi 


Peter , , 

Joe ft 

Kinnle Driggers 
Rozetta Brooks 
Walter Darls 
ille Cummings 
Zelbed Jones 
Jonnle Locklear 
Ja8< 

Llie 
Curtis 
Charlie 
Walter 
Walter 
Jas. 

Patrick 
Angush 
Sandy 
El Inabeth 
dnnle 
Eddie 


Jr. 


Lather 

Geo. 

Elisha 

Albert 

Britten 

Willie 

Luther 

Willie 

Willie F, 

Oscar 



dslah Locklear. 
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n^' 

Barley locklear 
Will lain ,, 

Marvin 

Kagal , , 

Joe f I 

Wllliaa McMillan 
Sallle Oxendlne 
Roy 
Willie 
Marvin 
Heck 
F.H. 

Brltln 
Archie 3 . 

John Thompson 
K 1 1 ey y f 

J ohn A* I y 

Sandy Strickland 
William Dial 
George Dial 

Weldon Brooke 
June Rodgers 
drdan Revels 
Romle Jacohs 
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Diotrlct 

Saddle Tree, Councilman,- 
Bertha Blanks 
Heoirtor Brooks 
Garfield ,, 

Polly Bryant 
Chrestopher Burnette 
Thomas Brooks 
Boss , , 

Preston , , 

William Carter 
Dunk Clark 
Spurgeon Dial 
Luther , , 

Kontgumery , , 

Warren , , 

Lucy A. , , 

Lilian , , 

Irene , , 

Rossie Preeman 
At tel la Hammonds 
Luke dnes 
Amos Jones 
Henry 
Chester 
Mary Jane 
Will lam 
Oscar 
Dorella 
J nckson 
Dare 

Rohert Loo 
Hosey 
Ashury 
Odell 
H.L. 

HI 

Ready 
Luther 
Lillie 
Jasper 
Kattie 
Lloyd 
Marshal 
Riley 
Wilmer 
^uinnle 
William H. 

Marrin 
Purvis 
Willerford 
Author 
W.D. 

Ambrose 
Thomas 

Addle Locklear 
Prlntes 
Dossie 
Prather 


klear 


Sr. 
J r- 


Riley Locklear 




Julius Locklear 
Jimmie ,, 

J.R. Oxendine 
Graham t « 

June > > 

Sallie ,, 

Author Miller 


Bent Lowry 
Thurry , , 

Sandy . , 

Howard , , 

Della ,, 

Lenora ,, 

Leak > , 

Thornton , , 

Lonnie W- Revels 
Novella ,, 
Stinson t , 
Rosevelt , , 
Elenora ,, 
Duckery , • 

Anna Mae > f 
G»B. I f 

Savastion Sampsom 
Worth Sampson 
Effie ,, 

Her tt 

Van H. . > 
Narcissus ,, 

Joe 1 r 

Luther ,, 
Boncil »» 
William Tyner 
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District 

Philadelphia, Councilman, 
Leonard Bullard 
Hartford , , 

Annls Chavis 
Anderson , , 

Willie A. , , 

Joe , , 

Hezzie Deese 
Clayton Carter 
David Hunt 
Boss Scobs 
Danlsil Jas. Jacobs 
Junius , , 

Leonard , , 

Samuel , , 

Elton * , , 

William ,, 

Tom Anderson Locklear 
Carson , , 

Liza , , 

Willie 3. , , 

Walter , , 

Gustie , , 

Garner , , 

Anderson , , 

D « L* , , 

John L. , , 

Henry , , 

Duncan L. , > 

John B. , , 

Henry , , 

Dannie ,, 

Izah , , 

Parker ,, 

Frank Jacobs 
Henry B- Lowry 
Zion > , 

Rosie Lee , > 

Jimmie , , 

Jonnie Maynor 
Willie ,, 

Laurence , , 

Sim , , 

Chesley , , 

Claudie Oxendlne 
Delma , , 

Noah Bullard. 

Aaron Revels 
Lenzle , , 

Eddie Goins 
Rommie Strickland 
John j, 

Braxton , , 

William ,, 

Robert Taylor 
Andrew Wilkins 
Waitres Wilkins 
Dock Winn, 


Hezzie Deese 
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Mary Winn. 
Archie Woods. 
Noah , , 
Barbra ,, 
Hubbard i , 


No. 2 
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Dletflct. 

Cherokee Chapel. Councilman, Slwood Oxendlne. 

mm 

Fernie Barton. 

Porter , , 

Lucy Blue. 

Anderson Brewer. 

Ulnnle ,, 

Willie L. ,f 
Peter Bullard. 

Kittle ,, 

Alvin Chavis. 

Henry ,, 

Dannie , , 

A . B . , , 

Esther , , 

William • , 

Huhert , , 

Leaslie Edwrds. 

Roy Locklear. 

Richard ,, 

Pearson , , 

Laurence , , 

Easter , , 

Pevia , I 
Enoch I > 

Eli.as , , 

Tannie 
Joseph ,, 

George E. , , 

Advil Lambert. 

C.E. Oxendine. 

Luther Oxendlne. 

Paul Strlckllng. 

Alexandre ,, 

Silas ,, 

Henry Woods. 

Henry Jr. , , 

Curtis ,, 
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Holley.- Wood. Councilman, Hecter Locklear. 

Gorden Berry. 

Willie P. Hunt. 

Henry > t 

I) . G . , * 

Hector Locklear. 

Haywood ,, 
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D let riot . 

Smyrnla . Councilrnin. -:ddie Oxendine. 

SiSlIArd- 

Andernon llvillJird. 

J ohn 0. >1 

Dock Cortcr. 

Lizzie tf 

Doyle Hmimonds. 

Frank , , 

John T. ?’'aprgens. 

Norman Harden. 

Colen '-'nnt. 

Verdel Hunt. 

Robert t f 

J ohnnle , , 

Van >> 

Henry , , 

James A. Fields. 

James ?. # • 

David If 

Foster i i 

Dee I I 

Henry i # 

Atella Jacobs. 

Fred Jo'^n on. 

;'!orr:dn. 

V.'illie Haroor. 

Hddle Oxendine. 

Dannie i • 

J ames J. t • 

Pemly Locklear. 

Luther . » 

iiadrac ii 

Barn I e i t 

Foster Bevels. 

D . J . If 

H.L. Strlcklinf-. 

A. Stew.nrt. 
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1 - w V, , 


NovBnber 
Report of 
John Pearaaln, 

Assistant Regional Specialist - 
Indian Rehabilitation 
Di Vl slon 

Rcsettleaent Adnlnlstratloni - 


on 

Condition of the 


/ 

if 

h 




INDIA^JS OF ROBES O N COU?iTY. NORT:! CAROLINA 


RR HC 22 


- Sun nl cental Data to be Attached to the 
Rural Resettlenent Proposal Being Subsiltted by the 
Office of the Regional Director, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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29 to 45 Farm BunerB. ( 13 ) 

46 to 50 Other Indlanst ... ( 6) 

S 1 to 56 Uhltes IntervleT«ea(4) - Total herein - 49. 


Page #57 Population Flgurea by Races - Robeson County, North Carolina. 

58 Births ana Deaths " " - 

59 Indian Births 89^ of Total Births in Pembroie Township. 

60 Rural School Enrollment. 

61 No. of Inhabitants per Square Kile - Increase Last 10 Years. 

62 Census Figures - Increase In Farm Tenants and ShareCroppers. 

63 Value of Paraia Decreasing. 

64 Acreage In Crops - Robeson County - Census Reports. 

65 Size of Indian Paailles above Other Races. 

66 Condition of Present Houses. 

6.7 House ■Average family. 

68 band Needs" for 'Averaga f filly? 

69 Tobacco - Cotton Allotments r Anounts Raised. 

70 Labor and Materials Cost In Robeson County, H.C. 

71 Interest Ratee Excessive. 

72 Hlaoellaneous - Corporate Land Holdings, etc... . 
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Data on - 

tfumber In Faaily - Huaber FsailleB in Houee - Humber of People in 
the House - Huaber of Kboma - and Condition of Houagi. 


With Naae:Age;and-^ocupatidn of 

oiaEBi 




Each Householder given. 



No. inf 



SOURCE,' 

Occupat-Noeln 

in the 

the 

fto.o'f 

eondibloa 

Page 

A«e -ion . • * ePanilT. 

House- 

House 

Rooms 

of House. 

#5 

Ulysses (2iayis 32 

Cropper 6 

t ■. 

6 


Fair 

#4 

Shaw Dees — 

ft 

(1/5) 8 

1 

8 

4 

M 

#5 

Harvey Dial, 32 

K 

fl/3) 7 

1 

7 




7 

D.L, Locklear 56 


(1/3) 9 

3tjlUB 10: 

3 


8 

Jasper Locklear 47 

M 

(l/3)l<rl 1 

1 

10 

5 

SoodiMlIt? 

9 

Jim Lgoklear 35 


(1/3) 6 

1 

6 

1 

Bad 

10- 

Slwood OxemBne- 35 


(»/3) >6 

1. 

6 


Bad ■ - 

TT — 

iittoriard Huiianl 39 



’(rm 4 

1 

. 4 

4 

Hew f.200 Oort 

12 

Sheldon Bullaa 51 


(1/2)* 13 

2 

16 

5 

Fair 

13 

H.K. Chavis 32 

W 

(1/2) 3 

1 

3 


..... 

15 

Steve Haas one 35 

« 

(1/2) 9 

V 

9 

4 

Bad 

16 

Boss Jacobs 

tt 

H/s) 6 

1 

7 

3 

dood 

18 

Henry Locklear 58 

n 

(1/2) 8 

1' 

6 

4 

Bad 

19 

ParkerLookloar 52 

M 

(1/2) 3 

2 

4 


Bad 

20 

WalterLooklear 49 

tt 

(1/2) 8 

1 

8 

2 

Fair 

21- 

Sim Maynor 60 

u 

(1/2) It 

t 

7 

3 

Bad 

22 

Lindsy Revels 57 


(1/2) 1'T 

1 

VI 

3 

Bad 

23 

Alex Strioamd 58 

tt 

(1/2) 9 

t 

7 

4 

Hew 

25 

Andrew Wilkins 36 

tt 

0/2) 10 

1 

to 

4 

New-Co4|2CO 

26 

J.W.Wllklna 

tt 

(1/2) 2 

2 

3 

4 

C^bd 

26 

Archie ’Woods 52 

ti 

(1/2) 6 


6 

3 

Bad 

29 ‘ 

James E.Qiavls 33 

Owner 3 

a 

7 

3 

Oood 

31 

S.M.Bell 60 

tt 

« 4 

2 

8 

4 


34 

Lee Brewlngton — 

It 

5 

1 

5 

5 

oood 

35 

Joseph Brooks 31 


5 

2 

6 

4 

Fair 

36 

Rutherford " — 

M 

4 

i 

4 

2 

Bad 

37 

Hathanlel Dial 95 

ft 

(*») 2 

4-5^ 

12 ' 

3 

Bad: 

38 

A. C. Locklear 54 

11 

* 5 

2 plus TPl^s 6 

Sew 

39 

Bessie Locklear — 

It 

8 

1 

3 

4 

Pair 

40 

Durant Locklear — 

II 

m9) 

1 

8 

5 

Sew 

45 

Andrew Woods — : 

n 

4 

3 

12 


*««5HouBes 

jt- 

Clarence Lowry 23 

Stat 

edRoi 7 

1 

7 

1 

Fair 

49 

Ell Lowry 43 

Laborer 10 

1 

10 

3 

Bad 

50 

Larene^avnor 29 


7 _ 

1 

7 

. 1,— . 

Bad 




, 28S_— 

48 

(MuMI 

102 





.0 miQi''SpCitQ(.v. 


34 Paallles with , 229 raembere living at home a 6 .f 6 in each at, home-r 
(eHotet-Severai famlllesjas nOted.have other aembera else^ere*) 


36 House* having 257 people in then =; 7 .15 persons. psr house of 
3,29 Rooms per house average, or 2.14 persons per room,- 

5-1/3 Croppers had 1 soodi2 Fair, and 3 Baa,Housosj,t3 - 1/2 Oroppere 
had 5 Qdod.a Falr.ani 6 Bad,HouBee;a;Oiinerh had 4.»ood^a Falr/and 
2 Bad Houses. Making 29 House* of ^teh 1b are goed«7 Falrjig Bad . 

(Page #66 herelft)- Of 8 m*n present on 1 i/1 0/35,7 said their houses 
were in bad shape, t said his was in, g ood shape. . 
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Bata oa - 


AVERASE EAMILX IHCOSES (cash inooaes); (from sales and labor perfoiaed. 


Source 

of 


Total 

JTo.ln 


Less 

All- 


Approx.- 

liaate 


Data— HAliE: 

Page 0 

No. la 
Paally 

the 

House 

Tobao Cotton Kiso.LBborExpea- HetCash 
-CO -sea Income. 

#3 . 

4fU» Chavis 

6 

6 

$ 30.50 $42.50 7 1 73.00 

4 

4 

*S,Dees 
*» ” 

8 

8 

Last year, after paying bills, hsatOO, 00 
This year. " " " ." 000.00; 

s ■ 

.Locklear 

1 t 

10 

After paying bills will have— $200.00 

1 1 

■»»L. Bui lard 

4 

4 

580. from crons .... $20.00 ...... slOf) ,00 

13 

*«K.K. Chavis 

3 

3 

"Will just get by"to first of 1 50.00 
year. then buy on credit again. 


15 **S< 

16 -ififB, 

24 ^*<1 . 

25( t)#*A, 


26 

35 

36 
39 
45 


47(2) 

48(3) 

49(4) 


#»bR. 
«b»B, 
«*«A 
B, 


naap.ons 9 
Jacobs 6 
Strl cfeland3 
Wilkins 10 


W. Wilkins 
Brooks 
Brooks 
Locklear 
Woods 
Locklear 
C. Lowry 
E 


.Lowry 

54(5) J.R.Hoore (ithlte) 


9 After the oroo will have about|100,00 

7 ?'58o, . 5300 . ..990. ,x 1/2»577. . .|4o6,oo 

8 After paying bills, had left,..g 85... 

10 " settling with landlord, hadl 5. *5 

3 5700, §100. 544, |420. |424.Q0 

6 S4S6. 5 |9a,12§337,68 

4 536. (7—36.00 

8 .4 65. 5201.30 568, 5 5.005119. |220.20 

1,7 dross income 5846.. .....|248. |597.00 

3 Oets .520. a Bonthj 9 mole. 160, 00 

7 Reckons he will eastOi around. ..|200. 00 

10 Works about 1/2 time © 13/perhour , . . . 


... Overseer of the Fletcher Plant- 
ation, 1130 acres of tilled land,T?tth 18 share- 
cropper tenants on the place, says that the 
average share-cropper on the place hts about$ 100,0 
"after paying what he owes... Bald one nan, 
with to acres of tobacco, and 20 acres of corn, 
olefired last year(and willagsin this .vear).,5 700.00 
— Says that last year 2 of his chare- croppers 
"Just about broke even" and, that "about three OO. 00 
faiaillee will Just about break even this vea rVOO.o 


SUMMARX ; : 

While only approximate - the Inoones of above group total 
up about as followsi- 

- 3 - l/3rd cropjjers (ayrs for 1) averaged | 93.00 

17 - l/3rd Croppers-1# - l/3rd " (on Fletcher Place) " ItOO.oo 

averaged about 5 100- 1 - |/3rd " (with 10 a. tobacco) made $700. 

- I - i/a cropper (A. Wilkins) aade.olearS 5. '5 

6 - 1/2 Croppers - 6 - l/a croppers had dear after debtB$195.0O 

had about $195 . - ^ ^ 

4 " '" Q ' wbe ' rs: abo l TtW or Owners, after expensea.had olear,about $310.00:; 

(1)Bee copy his landlord's . (2 ILaborer. . (3)Stated renter. . 

(5)See page #54 for details... 


(4 )l^aK 

*($) 
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Data on - 


HOUSE NEEDS FOR AVERAGE PASXLYi- GlTlng Sumlier in Faoily - NuiaVor 
la th9 Houaehold - Ho. of Rooms Now - Ho.of Roons Heeded - Coet of 
Haw House Wanted (if Honey to Build were to be Borrowed frw the 
Govemaent) - Or Preference for Repairing Present House and i^prox- 
Imate Cost of Repairs Indicated (in some Oases)!- 

If Repairs 

Source yotal Wanted Inst- 


of 

Data 

PAGE# 

Name:- No, In 

Family 

Noiln No*of 
the Rooao 
House Now, . 

No. of 
Rooms 
Needed 

wHouse ead of House, 
to Cost ^proximate 
Aboutft Coat of Renalra. 

# 3 

Ulysses Chavis 

6 

6 


(Needs both Houce and*iand) 

4 

Shaw Dees 

6 

8 

4 



7 

D.L. Locklear 

9 

IQ 

3 

Tfantg Own Roxise BaeJe-Bbredoeed 

8»»wJaBper Locklear 

1 1 

IC 

5 


Hew Roof. 

95*»Jla Locklear 

6 

6 

1 

3 Rma 

.5400- S450. 

10 

Elwood Oxendine 

6 

6 

3 

4 “ 

J5Q0 

la-w-M Sheldon Bullard 

13 

16 

5 

g-Sae— 

-j4ebaT — Hew RoofHeeded. 

15 

Steye Hammons 

9 

9 

4 

4 Rras. 

1 400.-500. 

13 

Henry Locklear 

8 

a 

4 

A « 

1 500. 

E0 

Walter Locklear 

8 

a 

2 

4 " 

§ 500. 

21 

Sim Maynor 

1 1 

7 

3 

4 " 

fii600, 

22 

Lindsey Revels 

1 1 

1 1 

3 

5 " 



S3 

26 

28 

39 


A1 ox Stri okland 9 
J . H . Wilklne-w*#*- 3 


Archie Woods ' 6 

Janes E.Ghavis 3 

31-67 3. M .Bell *»e 4 

36-67 Joseph Brooks 5 
67 Mrs Brooks 5 
40 Clarence Lowry 7 

49 Eli Lowry to 

50 Lawrence Mayn or 7 

-—67 Warren Dial ' 7 
-—67 Riley Locklear 9 
—67 Horaan LooklearlQ 

— 67 James Locklear 5 
IotalB(-26 as above.. 195 


7 
3 
6 

7 

8 
6 
6 
7 
10 

7 
9 

10 — 

5 — 

"303 TfoT 


4 
4 
3 

3 

4 
■1 
4 
1 
3 
3. 

i£«I 


4 

5 ” 

3 " 

4 " 
4 " 

4 " 

5 " 

4 " 

4 " 

3 ” 

~T~" 

5 " 
5 " 

4 ” 

istr 


& 500,-600. 

ilOOO. 

§ 500. 

I 550. 
t 500. 

I 500. 

•5 850 . 

I 700. 

f 700. 
f 500.... 

4 850 . 

I 600. 

®- 800 . 

Ti3,075. 


Averages. (eoTreetsdj . 7.3 7.9 3.3 


4 , 


V 630.74 


Page #66 - Out of 11 men present at A.O.Looltlear's on II/IO/35 and 
voting on Aether they wovUd rather have their (present) houses re- 
paired at a cost of >JlOQ. to Aaoo. each, or have the Oovemoent build 
them new houses at around 3500. each - the vote was as followsi- 

1 said he would rather have a now housej 

2 said they "would like It either way" j 

8 said they would rather have their preeeh t houses repaired. 

» Notesi-None of their present houses have any plumbing or electricity 
*«Hany Indian famllieB are In need of both houses and land. See iater^^ 
*»»Several families, as noted, have other faoily moabera elaeAere. 
•***J.W. Wilkins was only man to aSk for electricity S plumblnglnNsAMB. 
See Page #67 for results of- discussion of group of 7 on ^o^t of new 
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Data on 


MB HESDS FOR AVERWJE fMllS - Ho. in Ftsaily - No, In Houaeboia - 
Present Acreage Tilled ■, Present Total Acreage - No, of Acres of 
Tilled Band Needed - Ho, of Acres of Woodl and Need ed - Total Acres Heated 

foctra is Ho,of Ho, of 


Source 


Total 


WOodlot- 

Acres Acres 


of 


Ho, in 

Present Present 

Tnied Wood- 

Total 

Bate) Name; 

Ho, in 

the 

Acreage Acreage 

Land 

land Acreage 

Paget 

FsBallv House 

Tilled 

Total 

Needid 

Nested Heeded. 

#3 *01ysBe8 Chavis 

6 

6 

15 

28 

20-25 



4 *Bhaw Deea 

a 

8 

26,2 


» • • • 

. ♦ » . 


5 eHarvas Dial. 

7 

7 

26 . 


.It* 



6 »MrB. Ellen Jacobs- 

.. 

36 . 


. • . • 

• • . « 


7 •sD.L.Lothlear 

9 

10 

50 . 

53 

«... 

... * 

* e • » . 

8 eJasper Locklearl t 

10 

35 

.... 

40 


« • * . • 

9 «Jlm Locklear 

6 

6 



30 

.... 

. » * • . 

10 *EL»ood Oxendlne 6 

6 

— 

.... 

18 

7 

25 

1 1 **Leonard Bullard 4 

4 

23 

• • » . 

23 

* . • • 


12 «*aieldon Bullard13 

16 

90 


45-50 

e « * • 


13 Chavis 

3 

3 

25 

.... 

.... 

.... 


14 *«HeBBle Dees 



34.5 

40 

.... 

• . * * 


15 «»Btevo Hsaiaona 

9 

9 

26 

. * • * 

26 

fUoatly QjEomi 

16 #«Bobs Jacobs 

6 

7 

30 

30 

.... 

* • . « 

. s * • • 

17 »*©ffle Jones 



45.7 


s • « > 

e • . • 

• « « * . 

18 »«Henry Locklear 

8 

8 


. • » « 

40 

« * • * 

« • • • • 

19 *»Parker Locklear 3 

2 

29.2 

* » » * 

• ** e 

• * • « 


SO «»Walter Locklear 8 

8 

e • « » 

• . * « 

40 

• • • • 


SI »*Sln Uaynor 

11 

7 

• • •• 

.... 

40 

10 

50 

22 «*Llndeey Revels 

11 

1 1 

• e • * 

. * • t 

40 

15 

55 

23 ♦♦Alex Strickland 9 

7 

• ♦ s « 


25 

15 

40 

25 ««Andrew Wilkins 

10 

10 

24 .3 

.... 

* » » • 

s * « . 

«»*»«! 

26 #*J,W. Wilkins 

2 

3 

24. 

» . • » 

25 

.... 


28 «»ArChle Woods 

6 

6 

• see 


20 

10 

30 

31 '*»*S.U.Bell ( 2 ) 

4 

8 

20 

61 

so 

15 

35 

34***L'ee Ureirington 

5 

5 

30 

40 

A » • ? 

.... 

* # * . . 

35««*Joaeph Brook8(2)5 

6 

5 

5 

15 

16 

25 

36*«»liutherrordBrookB4 

4 

4.3 

6.3 

. « » . 

» . ♦ » 


37 »«»Hathanlel Dial 

3 

12 

22 

60 

* » * . 

.... 


39«««Betsie Looklear 8 

8 

20 

30 

25 

to 

35 

40 »**Durant Locklear 9 

a 

26 

50.4 

50 

20 

70 

4 |«**R.H .Lojrrjr , 


- 

17 

,39 

20 

* « t . 

« » . « • 

44«*»John RiOxendine 3 ■ 

■3 - 

15 ■ 

■:.,30t%V: 




45*** Aldrew Woods 

4 

12 

25 

30 

• . * * 

« . * « 

.... * 

48(1 Idarence Lowry 

7 

7 

• • • • 

* * ' * 

15 

10 

25 

50 Lawrence Maynor 7 

7 

• « • • 

. . > « 

25 

5 

30 

68(a)Warren Dial 

7 

7 

22 

. . . « 

22 

15 

II 

68(2)Rlley Locklear 

9 

9 

25 

* 4 . . 

31 

15 

46 

68 ( 2 )Noman Locklearl 0 

10 

e e • . 

• . • . 

40 

20 

60 

6 S( 2 )Janes Locklear 

5 

5 

• > • • 


33 

_15_ 

■Ji 

246. 

265 -. 

771 .2 

504 .7 

722. 

192. 

600 . 


( 1 ) Pars Stated Rent' j (a) S.K.Bell - Qialrman of the Si ouan Tribal 
Council - Joseph Brooke, Delegate - Warren Dial - Riley Looklear- 
Noraan Locklear, and James Looklear{Lo<aclearB no relation to each 
other)and JDP on evening of 11/8/35 had a dlBOUBslon of above ^ 

FOR paie herein, 
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Data on - Ljm HEEDS FOR AVERAGE INDIAN FAMIET (oont'd)! 

Suwniary of Preceding Paais ! 

AVERAGE So. OF PERSONS IN PRESEOT FAMILIES and HOUSEHOLDS; 

36 fafflllles, totalling 246 menbera, average 6.63 aoabera living at 
boas (with a nunber of faalllea having other meabers elaetfaere). 

36 houEOholda, totalling gfiS -Dersone . ave rased 7,36 pe r sons per house , 

AVERAOE Ho. OP ACRES TILLED PER HOUSEHOLD and PEfi PERSON THEREIN! 

S4 famillea, 177 persons In their houeeholdB, tilled 637.fi acres, or 
a6 .6 aoree pe r farm household - and 3 .6 acroe per person therein. 

AVERAOE No. OP ACRES IN TOODLOT PER HOUSEHOLD and PER PERSON THEREIN! 

12 faBlIies,?"' persona in their households, have 163 acres of wood- 
land, or 13.6 aorea of woorjland per household - 1 .fi acres per 
person therein. 


MAKING THEIR PRESENT FAffiSS AVERAGE: 


Per 

Houaehold 

Tilled land,, , . . . 26.6 acres 

Woodland 13 ,6 " 

Per household.. 40,2 acres 
Per person 


Per 

Person 

3.6 acres 
1 .fi " 


6.4 acres 


AVEtUGE LA??D NEEDS PER HOUSEHOLD and PER PEP.SON THEREIN! 

would 

S4 fwallles.lfiS persons in their households / need 702 ^ores of 
TILLED LAND, or 29.2 acres per household - and 3.06 pev person. 

15 faaillos, 1 1.7 persons in their households, would need 192 acres of 
woodland - or 13.fi acres per household - and 1 .71 per person. 

15 faBlliea, 1 12 persons in their households. would need 600 acres 
of LAND (TOTAL OF TILLED LAND and WOODLAND), or 4o acres per 
household - and 5.36 acres per person therein. 


RECAPITULATION! 


36 faallies averaged 6. 63 n embera each and 7.36 perso ns p er house. 

24 households averaged 26 ,6 acres of tilled land - or S.SpsrpoBai. 

12 households averaged 13 .6 acres of woodland - or 1 .8 " " , 

MAKING PRESENT LAND 40.2 ACRES PER HOUSEHOLD, OR 5,4PERHeQN. 


24 households would need 29.2 acres, tilled land, each, or 3.36 
15 households would need 13 .6 acres, woodland each, or 1 ,71 
TOTAL WEEDS WXLD A®M0K 42.0 ACRES PER HOUBSIOLD,OR. .5.57. 
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Data oa - 1935 - 

ACREiSE IH CROPS! 

Source 
of , 

Data. KAHE! 

Daj^ei 


NOPESj- 

* = 1/3 Croj., ir 
■»* a i/a Cropper 
*«# c'^Faria Omer- 
( l) a a-horee farm, 

(a) = See page #69 for PoDaooo -maoei. 
/ ana Cotton AllotaentSj and- 


Sotal / aaountB raised. ....... . 

No. in Total ted 

the Aoreo Toha Cotton Com Oata fflieat Oaraai ForjinoBB 
House Tmed -cco Potatoes!- 


#3 

»U. Chavis 

6 

4 

ifS.Dees 

8 

5 

wH.Dial 

7 

6 

*Mr8.E. Jacobs 

- 

8 

»J .Locklear 

10 

1 1 

*»L. Bui lard 

4 

13 

»»H,K .Chavis 

3 

14 

»«H.Dees 

- 

15 

*«S, Hammons 

r) 

16 

».*B.Jacoba 

7 

17 

»«0. Jones 

- 

19 

«■«? .Locklear 

2 

r .4 

*«J . Str 1 oklaid 

8 

25 

*sA. Wilkins 

10 

36 

#«J.W. Wilkins 

3 

31 

«»*(S.ia.Bell 

8 

34 

»»»L.Brewlngton 5 

35 

»«»J .Brooks 

6 

36 

»»»R .Brooks 

4 

37 

ew-itN .Dial 

12 

39 

Locklear 

3 

40 

»»»D.Locklear 

8 

45 

itftwA. Woods 

12 


4S (i)C. Lowry 7 
69 »«S. Bullard (?.) - 

69(2)«E.Oxenillne' 

69 Revel 

69p)*«A.Strlol51s.na - 
69 Locklear 

69(a)*»S.ilaynor 
69 (2) «J .Locklear 
69 (2)«*L .Maynor 

69^)a»» J.E.ChavlB z , 

SotnlB. . . . . . 147 


15.0 


5.0 

8 

26.2 


20.0 
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SUIKAHY!- 31 households, with 147 peroons therein, pr 7.0 persons eadJ, 

tilled 525.4 acres of land - or 35.0 acres per household - 

and 3.6 acres per person. 


Cotton ; . . 

Com ; . . . . 

Oats ; . . . . 
'IS heat . . .. 
hardens « , 


Tobacoo'.-U households - tc6 people therein - raised 59.5 
acres of tobacco - or 4.35 acres per household - and ^ 
acres per person therein. 

19 households, with T37 persons therein, raised 183.0 acres 
of cotton - or 9 .6 acres per houoohold-^1 j3_a.per pemon. 
°1 HOUSIHGLDS -^147 PERSOSB THERkIN - HIASED 231 AeBSS OF 
CORK - OR 1 1.0 ACRES PER HOUSEHOLD. AND 1.6 a. PER P roSOH^ 

16 farms raised 20.2 acres. or 1 .5 Per farm, 

"a Ta~fni~ralsed 3.0 acresgoF 1.5 per farm . ■ ^ 
■f7' faniiB~rarae3 o.M acres or garden, or .40 a.per farm. 
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PEOPLE ISfERVIE?rE]) BY JOHH PE^AIIJ, - Hovember ? to 1 1v1935 VShile 
on Trip to Slouan Indians of Hobeson Coiinty, North Carolina: 

(n’OTEi- ail of the follo^ng are aesbers of the Slouan Tribe of 
Indiana of Robeson Cpuhty,N*C, - unless otherwise noted.) 

BUB-ISBEX TO PEOPLE INTERyiE>7EDs- 


PaKS # NAME;- OCCOPAIIOH. 


2 

Wash Bell 

1/3 

Cropner 

3 

Ulysees Chavis 

N 

tl 

4 

Shaw Dees 

It 

ft 

5 

Harvey Dial 

If 

It 

6 

Ellen Jacobs 

n 

ft 

7 

P.L.Loolclear 

H 

tl 

8 

Jasper Locklear 

H 

n 

6 

Jim Locklear 

t« 

H 

10 

El wood Oxendlne 

M 

It 

1 1 

Leonard Bullard 

t/2 

Crooper 

12 

Sheldon Bullard 

H 

n 

13 

HiKi Chavis 

M 

tl 

14 

Resale Dees 

«( 

It 

15 

Steve, Hammons 

tl 

II 

16 

Boss Jacobs 

tt 


17 

Offle Jones 

tl 

It 

18 

Henry I.oeklear 

tl 


19 

Parker Locklear 



20 

Halter Locklear 

M 


21 

Sim Haynor 

II 

It 

22 

Lihdsey Revels 



23 

Alex Strickland 



24 

John Strickland 



05 

Andrew Wilkins 

M 


26-7 

J.,W. Wilkins 



28 

Archie Woods 



29-30 

James E, Chavis 

Farm 

1 Owner. 

31-33 

S.S.Bell 

tl 


34 

Lee BreT/ington 

V 

V 

35 

Joseph Brooks 



36 

Rutherford Brooks" 


37 

Nathaniel Dial 



38 

A. C.Looklear 



39 

Betsle Locklear 



40 

DUrant Locklear 



41 

RvHvLowry 



4 2-43 

H.H, Oxendlne 



44 

John R.Oxendine 



45 

Aidrew Woods 



46 

C.HsBelL 

BfllldBr 

47 

Beriny Locklear 

Laborer 

48 

01 arenoe Lowry 

Renter 


Fas:e-W3ME;- OCCUPAriON . 


#49 

50 

Ell Lowry Laborer. 
L.Kavnor " 

WHITES INTE71VIE'.?ED!- 

5 1 

W. I. Beeson. Overseer. 

52 

J.C, Faulk - Doctor. 

53 

ACL on Paul McNeil. 

54- 

■5 J.R.Moore Overseer 

56, 

Mrs. J.R. Moore, Relief 


Worker. 


SSE CONTINUED - TOP RIGHT. / 


Page 
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mss *- ' 

SEOTIOS 

OCCTOA5IOH 

miksss 

Credit 

Buying 

20 Year 
Old Debt 


Third 

CroH>e3^ 

XHTESTISOT 


■Wash Bell 

Saddletree Section, Eotesoa oouaty H.C, 
leoant faiTner - l/s cropper 

" Charge you 10^ ( interest ■whan buying oa oredit ) and 
then 3!m the proTisions up 2^ n _ n gana 30^ to 40/ 
hitler an a bag of flow than, the cash price "♦ 

Got Into debt tvianty years ago and not out of debt j-et 
( borrowed during the world war ) - bori'owed J200,00 
than and still owes just ae much « bean paying about 
|20*00 a year in interest - " they ohargo you about 

” . 

Is a one third cropper , eays " work three days «• take 
ceoa •i end give the other fellow two ”• 

Sunday n/io/ss at A.C* Ltxdcloar's by JDF» 


5 . 
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H&P 

SBCTIOff 

OO'cWAflOS 

Aas 

FAMILY 

faem' 

Crop 

Acreage 


II9COHE of 
1/3 cropper 


Moviag Deo. 
let* 

Land 

Keeda 


Chaila ( ■brother of Jaaes Cha-vle* laterTiawod 
'■'e^eirtieM ) 

Pembroke le^shiji’ toheebh, cottiifcy H«G« 

1/3 oroppOT ( JEairB pa hie brother^ Jones Chavis* place 4 
bfft, Ms brother Wats the farm hinself ia 1936 )# 

32 years old ' ' 

■Rife and four ohildrea, agos 7,6,4,2 ( 6 people oa the 
place ) 

28 aore farm- i6 acres tilled land - 13 acres "woM lot 
farm rather run dosn ■shen bou^t two years ago by James 
K« Chavis* Ihe man vdio had it prevloualy * stuck fire 
in it " , i*e* hurt the soil by burning the fields over 
repeatedly ( and the place showed it* JDP^ 

S acres of cotton made 7ll ^ ^ got 1/3 of seed ) 

0 acres tobacco ( had 310 allottoent ) - 
8 acres com, produced 85-90 bu» 

3/4 acres of oats 

His 1/3 of aU cotton* including his 1/3 of seed * 
brou^t *..;|s0.5O 

Haas his one third of com cm the place *«.**«.>* 

Worked outside for wages — 12 days on tobaooo, 

in the field > H.2S per day( 12 hours ) *«..***. 15«00 

Also S weeks grading tobaooo at §Si$0 27»EC> 

Grose incons for year* cash received '§73'^' 

Has had no suceess in getting another place* has been 
trying every since Ist, of September - wouia' like to get 
a place with 20 acres of good tilled land with a " provi- 
sion of tobacco " ( 2 1/2 acres ) - could handle from 8 
to 10 acres of cotton <• oould handle 25 a cres^f tilled 
If he had place for small grain as well as the 8 to 10 
aores of cottozu 

small pigs — 22 chlcksns* 

U/s/sS on his plsce 'by JDP« 


J. 


XHTERVIEHED 
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mam 

SB3I0H 

(xmisim 

FASatY 

FAiOt 

Fl9tol»r 

Flentatloa 


Fern 

Vaita 


HOTSE 

Uk» 

Others on 
Plaotetioa 


lECQ!® 


OoyBmment 

Projoot 


IBTEHFIHHEB 




Sed pmks Ssotit^ Bohocoo. coisiiy StS* 

laaaab FsJiasir ■» 3/8 cr^poip ( Was ths sood ) On Fl^tohM? 

Seifi viYo end six ohlldrsa 


Fldtohsr Flsntatloa* has eceie UOOla sores of tlUod land 
and 700 aoros of ■wood land - -tEeTpiantatlon hordorlag on 
tho Irtiber rlTsr about four allies fron Pandirolce HiC» 


Yhero ere soaa 26 tenant f aimers on the Fletoher Plants* 
tion^ mostly 3/S oropperse sosas of ihai too horse 
fanssrs •> ab^ SO moles on the place In all « 


Shtcs 3)ees ferns 20 acres of cotton makes 16 bales • 
0 acres of com 

1/4 acre of garden^ (needs more garden) 


Lives in an old 4 foam house like most of tlie other tenant 
houses on the plantation '<• tbs house is absolxttely and bare end 
ohearleSs - high ceilings •» cold in viintor dalle botj, apparent- 
ly, made of good materials and could bo repaired or remodeledi 

Bouse is of frame oonstruotlon set cn mood bloOIes -wmatohed 
pine inside on floors, malls and ceilings - has a too chimney 
fireplace, ceiling 10 feet high •'Bood shingle roof i* geimatt 
sidli^ outside - no point Inside or out # 

last year had about $100,00 in cash loft over after he paid 
tdiat he orned ( only had this much left because be out domn 
amount he oued at c<s:p8ny store py doing ploning for the boss)- 
Says he tnint have anything left after he pays idiat he eves 
( this year ) had dooters bills and had to borrow to live on 
want have enough to clothe his ohildren properly to go to sohool, 

Ssys he would rather ose the Govemmant $200,00 or a small 
amount on fixing up tho house than $600,00 on a new bouse 

( Botei 8,0, Locklear estimates $600,00 would build a house 
today Bisdlar to tlM one Shaw Sses is now in -- deaorlbed abovS. * 
A,Cjr Looklesr has built five houses around here s dBP* ) ' '~ 

11 / 9/35 and U/IO/SS boi^ times at his place - See two photon* 
gKi^ of bouse lAlch is similar to twenty five other hmses - 
on the same plaoe. By JBP* 
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mm 

SECTICB 

OCCTJPATlOH 

FAMHJ 

Fam 

Unit 

Day 

lAljorer 

IBTEKVIESIED 


aarvey Dial »52 ysara sliS 

S«d UWfcB, S#<J* 

T^jaaii farmer! 3/^ cropper «i Fletcher Haatatiai 

Self - wife and flwe ohildrea - oldest 13^ yoeagest 5 amthe. 

fftiBB 80 eoree of cotton - g3:w IS hale# this • 

S to 6 aeroa of com •• not picked yet 

last year could not get a farm ani worked at $18.00 per aooth 
( about eight norths ) as a farm laborer with house furnished 
him but had to buy eireiything else he used • 

Bas been told ( this year } he will get between and HfS on 
Cotton ( 3/3 of it ) 

13/8/55 at the Fletcher Plantation by JDP* 
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S&SS ^st Ellen Jeooto 

ESGSIOS Fleteher Plejrtatloa, Hod Eajaka Sectiea, EaTWsBil county 

OCCHHAIIOS TeiSMt Feraay^ l/S oroyper { 1/5 of oottba ani 3^ of cora <» 
leadlord cotton good ), Bu on the plaoO 19 yeaxv 
1/5 cTOSpe? oil the tiao: ( sota aae of cottai iaod asw " noy 
slaoo tioy ■were hero " ) • hualaasd dead tsfo years « 

Feia 23 acres in cotton - IS to 14 acres in com 

aiit 

crop Haco lass fertlliwr now than in previous years -• used to 

Fin^s get 1000 # per core « now get 6-S-7 hundred Its. per acre • 

1^ made IS l^as of oottcn this year ( more or lees ) have 

Cropper two or three isora talas yet to ploh » getting 10 to 11^ for 

it « com not yet gathered « 

hast year had same cotton acreaeo - grerlO hales •> sold for 
9^ to 3J3^ per lh« - soma at 8/f ( It was soaerelly reported to 
jae that landlords this year woro allowing less fertiliser 
par aein than previously In order not to raise too nary Ihss 
of tohaooo or cotton per acre ^ because eny escess Ibsc 
acre over their ellctbaani weight per acre jsust pay the peo*. 
cessing tax of 04^ par pound. JnP } 

Has one cor 
15 chlolcens 

6 large pigs - 2 saall ones 
2 dudoS 
2 guinea hens 

A two swlo fam { land lord’s mules ) 

Clothing neither Era. EHea Jacobs or her children had shoos or 

etoddngs • lirs. Jacobs clothing was in complete rage 0 both 
her sweater* dress ssd hlouse * 

The cotton crop* gronn by lirs. Jacobs was escoeXleot* as were 
praotieally all of the acres planted te ootton this year on 
the Fletohw Flanbattcnv • ( m other words* she sad the o^iier 
one third eftypers da. the Fletcher Plinta^Csi took the' beirt o^ 
care of their orops end yet had praotieally nothing to Shor 
for it at tile esad of the year* )-JhP| 

11/8/^ at her home by JBP* ( Hotei her house was prootioally 
identical 4Ath the house of Shsr Dees - reported elsrshere 
herein* JSP) 


Exoellest 

Crop 


1/5 

Croppers 

livestock 


1954 

Figures 


L 
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HAKE D.I,, Looklear* 

SECTibK Buies Sootlon* Eobesoa Co* K*0» 

0CCir?ATI0!! l/S, Cropper ( " M seed, nor nothins ") f has bean farafbag 
■ all his llCej. had place of his oam vniU 1933| shared 
oroppor. th 1936J worked for wages in 1934, because he 
could not get a crop to care for that year* 


FAMILY 


Self, age 56} Wife age 22 ( 2nd* wife ) 5 dau^ters floia 

12 to 24 years oldj 2 sons bom 1909 and 1914} granddaughter* 


HOUSE His hotise has four families in it, or parte of fandlios, 

10 people In three rooms- small roams- four sleep In one 
bed. 


Wants to get his own homo back. Foreclosed by Luabeirton 
merchant In 1935 | fanp, BO acres cleared, 3 acres wooda} 
used to grow plenty of cotton- 20 to 36 aoresj rest in 
oomj no tobacco. 

IKTEBYIEViED Friday ll/s/SS by J.D, P. 
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mm 

SBOTIOir 

OCOttPAIIOH 

AQS 

FAMILY 


Honsi 


ISCQSB 


EiYEHVIffiED 

KEKARKS 

Crop 

Acreaga 


LAHB IJSSDS 

Fam 

Shortaga 


jjaspor Locklear 

SowsaviUo SoimsMp^ Hobssoa oovmty M«C* 
l/s oropporj taso horaa fam* 

47 years of age 

Wife and 9 ohildreaj oldegi; 28 ( boy) } youngest 
8 years ( girl ) $ all work in tho fields} chil- 
dren bom 1907 - 1909 - 19U - 1914 - 1918 - 
1919 - 1916 - 1923 - 1925 - 1927 •} one died | 
all the rest at home except tho oldest and he 
ciarried and aaay from hoos* 

House needs oorering bvrt in good shape otherwise} 
Has larger house than most of them . 


17111 h0.T3 aoaething aroimd flOO.OO clear after paying 
hiss bills - " a little better than a lot of them " 

( didn't owe so nuoh ) « 

Sunday Xl/lo/25 on his place by JtD.P, 

Has all the land he wants } 

Tills 15«0 acres of cotton( gets paid for his l/S cotton seed ) 
7.5 acres of toboooo 

9.0 acres of com 

3.0 sores of oats 
,6 acr es of garden 

35,0 acres of tilled land 

lobeooo allfrttasitt 90ClJt per acre - no tax paid this year} 

Cotton ........................... tax paid $114,20} 

Says his is " a good land seotlan" 

If ho had his omi place he would want about t 40 acres 
of cleared land, 

Bays a lot of them wanting farms now but ” want be able 
to g<t them "i This coming year worse than last and 
more now oomsrs in the county this year} says ha has 
more than tho average hereabouts} has been on this one 
place 15 years as a l/S cropper, growing tobeooo and 
ootton* 
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WE * 
SECTION 
OCCUPATION 
A0E - ete< 

OWN rmiLY 
HOUSE 

RENARKS 

INTERVIEWED 


# Notes - 


Jia Locklear 

"Baok Stsaap'' Section, Robeson County, N.C. 
l/3 Cropper 

35 years oia.Ie one of seven brothers and sisters, 
all of whoa sre-x up to be married. 

Has wife and four children. 

Says his is a bad house. "It has been bad for S5 years 
or longer." It is a |-rooa houBej6 people in it jail 
one family. 

Says that if he were included in a Govemaont Project 
he would llko a 3-room house to cost about §400 . or 
§450. j and would want 3° acres of tilled land (a i-horse 
farm) . 

At hcsne of A. C. Locklear, evening of 11/9/35 (Saturday). 


Above is son of Henry Locklear, reported elsewhere 
hereln.but they run separate farms. 


9 . 
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Mis 

escTioff 

mxvi 

occupAnos 

HOUSE 

Sovemsmont 

Projoet 

TSTEmsm 


Si«K>d Ox^sdiie ag9 SS 

'tTAc^aila Seotloif Eol>38on ComX^ H G« 

WftS (m of nino brother# and Bisters - four are mrrisd ( to 
date ) •• Has a -alfe and four children, 

S^mnt fanosr « i/s cropper* 

House is in * pretty bed shape ” needs oorering • 6 in 
house ( ane faaily ) in times rotms * house is old, 

TTottld nant a 1 600,00 house If ho ware borroidns from the 
Sorenment, 

If he had his ora place would want £S acres in all, 18 cores 
tilled, 7 in wood lot, 

ll/s/SS e-ranine at home of A,C, Locklear, dl#. 


10 . 
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S£HS 

SECTIOH 

OCCLTATIKT- 

FAMILY 

BDUSB 


FAJBI 

InooE» 

JS^esises 

Rmsxs 

TRTERWEHSr) 


Leonard Bullard -f age 39* 

Phliadoiplnis Seotlon* Hot>esoa oouaty H,C* 

Tcjjfiat Rutter - cropper “ lend lord gets the oottoa seed* 

Wife Bud tm> adopted chlldrea ( glrla age IS end 14}- 4 oa plaoe. 

Has 3MW house hullt by landlord last ■sdnfcer <• 4 roans cost about 
$200(00 — else of house 24 x 24 ft* - it tookefour laen 6 days to 
tialld house - all roush lumber - natal roof- 1500 ft Of luiiar on 
the four outside •sails - 2 roaoB “ oailed ® had ■two " tmoeiled B* 

* Also ■two Boa ona day on chlttusy - total labor on house about 
-50,00 ( -bhreo aen at $1,00 per day, one nan at $3*00 par day 
and ■fcsro aasone one day) — $60*00 for lumber and f50*00 for 
ao-tal roof - aboirt $200*00 In all# ( Hoof leaks already ) 

Vjorfcs 23 acres j 

8.0 aores of oottca ( oloared $30*00 out of cottm, fraa his %) 
0 acres of tobacco 

15*0 aores of oom - used all com on place 

Has been close to 20 years on the ears place •td.th -(1110 soara 
landlord* Cleared $80*00 last year after plcldns and selling 
and paying bis bills - had -J acre of garden { enou^ ) - no 
oow - one nulo -- four snail pigs 20 or so ohicJoene *• took 
in. about $20*00 on outside labor helping bam tobacco elsoiAero* 

Clothe* and all other psirohases liad to coiaa out of the $80.00 
plus $20,00 no-ted abo'ro ae hla cash incoae for -the year ($100* 
total), 

Ihe 23 aores of tilled land is cbout eis auoh as ha can -tend 
hlff self - has been in pretty good health * except his bade has 
bothered him the last four or fl'vo years - has never beoai able 
■to save any money - the two adopted girls helped to pick cotton, 
also his wife - This year he hired $1,12 ■worth of help ( 1 day) 

ll/a/as an hlfi ftarm Tw *Tra>L 
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'SSiS SiwUfm Bullard* 6I4 

SSCsioB' Sectloa*. Bjoltlt toua^p* Eo^$<m eduu't^ Sf«C* 

FiMILY E*if two 'brotlisro aad SMt sigtore *• ell grw up ead 
aarriod * Present household -nlfB and sevga oMidrea at 
hona sad four aarrlod ohlldrgji way fraa hows* 

OCCBFAtlOB ferumt ftaaar « cno half cropper <• three aula Sam « trorks 
aiaety aerse * don’t hire «ioh help^ ^u^ tha faaily " 


GowraMat Would grant 4S to 50 acres of tilled land - and srork that 
Projeot ainreage thaBselves - Oldest " child " at hoae ia B9 « 

youngeat is three nontha - with other agos raaginc hatsson 
theae ages* 


Orandohlldren Besides his wifo and hinself and seven children living 
at hoBS* there are seven grandchlldresa In addition llvis^ 
on the place * ” has a pretty good house •• seeds covering" 
five rooms in house -- 

House Would wont a five room, horuss to cost about |1*000*00» 

Heeds 

XHlERTIBliiED U/s/SB evening at A.C* tocklear's JDP, 
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EAHB 

SECIIOff 

OCOTPAJiaU 

USB 

BiMlS 

sscom 


Cbafls 

St* Pauls Toanahlp* aobesm county H*0» 
i/z oroppeifi tills 2S aorcs* 

S2 years old* 

Wife ead one child} was htoself ona of fite ehlldrea - 
three of tham aarrled* 

" Will 3“Bt ahoub get by ’*} will haw# enou^ to take 
him until the first of the year ( before uha has to 
buy on credit again )» 

Stmday U/io/sS in his distriot ly JDPe 


TyFMABgS 

m Debt 
1 Tears 
For #260.00 

10^ mterest 


Wo;jld like to have his own place if ho could ( yes^' 
Sir! * ) i S^s ho is through with debt} got out of 
debt last year} had #260*00 claim against him} the 
debt ran about 7 years before ho oo'^d get where ho 
could pay it off} was charged j hCwcwed in. first 
place to buy groceries and feed so he could get started 
in farming ( Note » he Is 82 now )} Paid Idle h9i 
borrowed froo. almost as much in interest in 7 years as 
prlnoipsl. originsUy borrowed 


TTitHnua Says new white tenants mouing into county lately and 

Forced out taldng up Indian croppers* places and latter hate no 
place to go • 


Crop 

Acreage 


26 acres tilled} 

6^ acres tobacco } no excess raised $ no taz} 

7*4 acres cotton } 8 bails on tax •• $48*82 tsz} 
6^ acres com } 

2^ acres potatoes end oats} 

^ ac res bean hay} 

2o.4 acres tilled ( with 4*6 uaaooouated fer ) $ 


Outside Paid #20.00 for outside help in 1986 2 

Belp 


l3, 



mm 

SSCSIOH 

OCOTPAWOS 

FASff* 

crop 

Aoroa^ 

Oerdea 

Fana 

Shortage 


Ee|«i4 !)MS « a^xatt S2 ;srears old 

FidiA^^ptiue Bo'boaal domi^ K,d« 

Teaaat SanaM** ^ OK^ppor ( his landlord Is A.C# loolcloar ) . 

Bae a dO aore tvo horao farm iihloh ho has beea on for ths 
past 10 yeni <• 

Sohaooo S*5 aoros 
Cotton 12«0 aores 
Com 15«0 aoree 
Oats 2«0 aores 
Beans 2«0 a oros 

S4*6 ’acres as abors 

Bas an as$le garden -Rdth green Tsgetahles in it* 

Enoss of at least three fBnilles iiho -sore unable to get farms - 
says it trill ba harder to got a fnm next year - laoro pooplo 
tranting farms now than before -- lots of people married aj^ 
that aooounts for seme of the extra demand •> several fasillles 
from out of the county have moved in recently and at least 
four more families, that he imovs of * are eoming In next 
year , end trill dispossess indian femllios no? on farms* 


Sunday evening 11^0/S5 on hla farm by JUP* 
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St» Pauls loenshipf Boteson Co* H«C« 

1/2 croi^peri 1 lioree fatai there four years* 

35 years did 

Wife and 7 ohildreai oldest child 14* 

Pour room housej In poor shepej 1 room " not trorth using “ 
About |100.(30 or less after crop * 

Sunday ll/lo/S5 on fam by JDP 
7111s 26 oores} 

4*0 acres of tobacco - tax pd, |17«00 on exeessf 
9,0 acres of cotton - raiaed 8 boilsj tax cm Si 
10*0 aorcB of oomj 
1*0 acres of oats* 

*5 a ores of garden 
34*3 acres tilled * 

Soys that his is a good land section. 

Would lli» to haw mostly cleared landj uould Tianb a 
four room house and mot to have it cost about " 4 <r 
5 hundred "« 

Says that if they ever needed any help notr io the time 
they need it| thinks men i7ould pay the gcmrmient badk 
all they borrowed, if the govemnoat did not tax them 
too much in the cnan time ( processing tax )| says no 
trouble finding 40 or 60 families, good responsible 
people to go on a projeot like that* 


/r. 
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BouJ&OoIjS 

6ECI10S Hiiladeipliua Ssoti«a, Eobeeoa county E.C* 

OCCWiJIOH iMaat fesnev • l»ai^ cwpp^f 

FAHHiY Soif|: Wife and four oMldrea* ( Oidost oUId 12^ youngoffb 
1 year ) ♦ 8e7«t ia aiie 

BSJSE 2 ’bedrocaas* 1 kitohan and liring rooa oc abi n o d • 3 rocana lii 
aU and porch* }iouso would cost |4{30*00 to $450*00 at thla 
tlae to build nsr, par A,C« Lookloar, his laadlordi* ( A«0* 
Locklsar built ths house about 1620 } •> A fraiae houM* rough 
lufflber* dressed Itaober Insido, six xindows - opon too fire 
place ohlonoy « and stove flue ( Boparato ) * 

FAEH Works 30 aores total - all cleared land - vdlued at $50*00 
per acre* 

Srop 9-10 acres cotton ( landlord gets all cotton seed at *10/ or 

Acreage so after paying for ginning } 

2*5 aores tobaooo 
1*5 acres oats for green, feed 
*5 acre garden* potatoes* cabbage eto* 

15*0 aores in com 

29*0 acres Bore or lees in or^s. 


Crop Cotton € hales <- worth *•«•*•••*. .•••••••••**•**<**$300*00 

Froduction Tobaooo 2400# worth •••«•..•••••••..•••••••••• 680*00 

Com 180 bu* at ^SOjl cash value ••••••••••••••••••* 90*00 

( Huoh of his oom used on the place ) ' 

Total as above ••••••••.••••••••••••••••.••••.•*$S'/6*00 


lAvestook Eaises oliickens for wm use - has no cos * 2 siules* 


Tenant Boss Jacobs aade a bettor crop than a lot of them ( per A*0* 
Locklear* bis landlord ) - his lend not so good « Tenant 
fumiBbes* sules* plow, vraigon and doss all the work* 

Landlord Fumishes seed* fertUlBer* and pays taxas~ also furnishes house 
- landlord gets half the cotton* tobaooo and oom and haa to 
pay the taxes ( real estate )« 

SCOME Tenant* besides having his taxes paid* his house froof his garden 
chideem* oats* all free ( for whatever labor eto* he puts in ) 
gets i the ootton* tobaooo and oom enly-ead-hae ( Total as 
above $970.00 ) — ~~4486.00 

Boss Jacobs had to hire outside help - pd* out$65*00 
( hujludes $20*00 for picking cotton and $45*00 
labor to ids wife's unole on the place) : 

Fd* by tenant on plava eto* 12.00^77*00 

Aj^oxloate net inoesas *,( oaah inoom) *• . • 

IhTKHVldsiaJ : l]/^^5 * eveSning* at hetae of A*C* Leoklsar by jSP* 

IL 
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ome Jones 

iMte Six Seotloiit Bobeson Cottaty StO* 

leaaat Persari oae half cropper 

Says he borrowed siocay through the oiferaeer he 
for boxToaed $2«QO a -Boek last -srinter aM 
^S »06 per week last sprlag and susoer ~ eboat 
f Jfi5«00 total - oad " hs charges ne Iztterest 
oa all that- but will bo able to pay It all off 
out of the precsat crop. 

Had 2*7 acres of tobaoco 
22s0 acres of cotton 

18^ aoroE of com ( for oim ueo entirely ) - 

got the com land at $5*00 per acre stated rent - 

Will ha-ro a little Botao-Uiing left over ( after ropayijag 
$4(X3»00 which, iaoludos land rent - the $105«00 
borrowed and soda $24*00* 

5»0 aorea of oats ( 3 acres at $5.00 each stated 
rent ) 

Says that if a laan. buys a pag of floiu* for cash ho gets 
it say, for $1*00 or $1 *10 If he buys it on credit » 
on top of tbs $1*10 he is chargod lOji^ i»re on tbs dollar 
for whatever there is oa the books against ( laekes 
over 20^ extra whore bou^t on credit ) and otoi some- 
tdnes got the sane floiar for .88^ cash at the chain 
store or A* & P, 

The above conflraed by John A* booklear end Joseph Brooks 
who were present* 

Offie Jones* overoeer mdo ho mdo ssore oa tobacco tfam 
anyone else en the plaoe ( farm has five croppers end tbs 
owners farm on it ) 

13^^/S6 oa his plaoe by JdP* 


n 
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NiSHE * Henry Locklear 

SECTION "Back Ewaap" Soetlon, Robeson County, H.C. 

OCCUPASIOH 1/2 Cropper 

AJEjEto. Ib 58 years old. Was one of six ohildren.All grew up to 

be married. 


OIW F^ILX Has wife and six children. 


PRESEOT House he Is in now Is "alghty sorry'jlcakyjno chlaneyj 

HOUSE* "the wind goes throiigh lt";newest part of the house 

has glass wlndowsjls a 4- room house; 8 people in it; 
all one family jhis wife says It is "the worst house 
she ever was in"; oldest part of the house (klt(iien whkb 
they use the most)haa only wooden shutters over the 
window space. 

REMARKS Says that if ho were Included in a Goyemaient project 
he would like a 4-roon house to cost about S;500.;and 
40 acres of tilled land. (A 2-horBa fam.^ 


PHOTOORAPH Took one picture of house and some of those living thea»- 
(see elsejdiere herein.) 


INTERVIEWED Saturday .November 9, 1935 .Has;*: one of several t4io spent 
the evening at A. G.Locklear' s house discussing things. 
— I visited his farm Sunday, 1 f/tO/35 - JDP. 


Note!- Henry Locklear is father of Jla Locklear (35) given 
elBeidi6re,but they run separate faros. 


IS, 
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Barker KxMoEOr 

Fenibrdke lomship^ Eotesca county VvO* 

3/3 oroEpeP: " 'bat dealt half : f : (-iaa4;^i^ 
tie cotton. ,so8d«“ * Beilly got l/g “up ufitH' E years a^*)# 
Worked fferk of Russell lAverkM^ thiS -y Paid ntetod 
rant this year of §5*00. per aO re for ail of liie fana 
except that hOTorked IS acres of oottoa iaa ** halves ”* 

52 years old 

Has wife and brother- in-lcw and hla ceia littlo boy 
12 years old* 

Grow 12 acres of com - raised 150 ba« worth |7S,00 
1 sore of wheat 
3/4 acres of oats 
3/2 acre of garden 
16 acres of ootttai ( on halves ) 

Paid $5*00 per acre oq^om land stated rent »» $60.00 
Bought 1700 soda •*.«»»***«»*4«*****«***'.f-* 26*00 

Bought no tools this year -already had th^* 

3^* for outside labor ** a3}out •***•**•*.***. TOT 
Board of brother-in-lesr for 12 aoatha « * ^ 1 ^ 

Approximate total Expenses on fans .**•*>» $266*05 

Oems one cow, 35 or 40 head of chickens end 1 aule* 

Bhs a fara signed up to go to for 1936 but says " plenty 
of ’ea can't get none and not goingrto. get none ” <■ 
Landlords " don't want to talk to a third: cropper ( who 
has no rules or tools etc* of his cam snd win can 
furnish only his own labor*) 

Landlords want even put a window in the house to keep 
the weather out, he says* ( This oonfimsd numbsoos 
other phoes. 

U/b/SS on his place by JBP* 


1 % 
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Waitor XwMw ago 49 

BdladolpHuo Sectloa« Boboam County H«Co 

Was an Miy child « has wife and sli children, all 
liTing at hcaae. 

Sonant ftaasv- 3/2 eroppor # 

His house has too rooos •• sl^t peopde in the house. 

All one fanily • “ seme parts of hoiae pretty fair* 
about half of it " 

i^ould rrent 40 Sores of tilled land •• a tro hcrae 

farau 

Would want a four roan house, cost §500,00 ■* house 
finished in german siding ( outside « siBgle floor - 
celled inside on walla end ooiling. 

All present > shout 12 men •• said that this me the 
type of house they mnted, or ralieT, typo of owo-' 
ewuction th^ mnted • i*e« gertosn sidli^ outside, 
single floor inside , tdth walls and ooiling " ceiled "» 

U/9^6 eToning at hoos of A<C« Locklear, JCP, 


^0 , 
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Hiiladsiplms fwoiBhipj Eobasm oomtiy H»C# 

OCGTOAtriOH 

Toaant Vermr, ^ cropper 

FAHIL? 

Has trife and 6 chlidren ( 4 at Jweo ) ■*• ■was hinaalf 1 of 8i 

HOBBE 

Has 3 rooms - 7 people ia thasa - ell one family - house is 
in -very had ooadltlan ( nhah he sadd of It could not he 
printed ) * 

HEEDS 

Bays he would need SO acres with woods and ali « 40 aorea 
tilled * a two horse form* TTould wont 4 room house to oost 
about $600«C0« 

nmmmm 

Sunday ll/io/ss at A.C, Locklears place by dDP, 
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mm 

S^lS* $€0 67 

BEOSIC® 

i;&QlmUa S«0tiin>« Bobosoi Coun'l^ 

rmivr 

7ftS of fl^ eblldr«ii <» all aGw aani«d • ims Xdsia 

aiildron > all at boao - waMLag el«v«}l In faalljr* 

OCCUPAIJOB 

Saaaat Fensar •• j/z oropper » 

B^nSE 

Sireo tom tousa '• elavan psopla in it * all oiw 
family •* eonditlaa of bouso * tad# 

e<rmxm«ab 

Pro3*®* 

Would void; a fl-ra room hauae^ coat about {800«00« 

Would waat EO to 60 aoroa in all -• 40 aorea oloarod » 
a tora horse fern for bis else family ( 11 £ieoplo ) 

11/9/36 OTunlmg at AaC* tookioarta a <TDP« 
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iios stri^e^y^' 'i age M 

VaulMlXa setHdcoa* Sotesoa CouhIq^ II«0« 

was <ma of Bine brothers ond sisters » all but case grew 
to be imrriod bas wife aai sewa oMldrea « 

teaaat fanssf ■a 1/2 eroppoT '* jhorse faiat. 

House is pretty good •• a new house •• cost $332*00 * 
labor and mteriels <• one family ( 7 people ) la the 
house • four roaem 

Want a $500*00 or S600.00 hotiso If he had to borrow 
frost tte GOTorxBwnt* 

If be oanod his osn fam « says ha could got alcuag ■with, a 
one horse fam - would want 40 aorea - 26 tilled « 15 in 
wood lot e 

11/0/35 o-rstilng at hme of A.C* Loolcloar* JUP* 


P3, 
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John Strickland, PhiladalphUB Section, Robeson County, N.w 

"Panned all his lifo^^a f/S cropper; "don't get the 
seed now"jnot since 25 years agojonly one now and 
then gets the (cotton) seed. 

67 years old. 

Self and wife; son and son's wife, and their 4 children. 

2-mule fara:(l is his; 1 his son's.) 
a . 4 'acres of tobacco 
11.0 " " cotton - 

15 ,0 " " com (5 acres stated rent; 10 share-crop) 

34.4 acres tilled land. 

No garden. Could havo one but the"bU5s got It last 
year "60 have none this year. 

Tobacco 6080,// . Crop vdll run over this. 

Cotton allotment, 1300;?; crop sill run over 7-8 bales. 

Thinks tax would be all right if each farmer were 
allotted so many acres and then could raise all he 
wanted to per acre on those acres. 

"Made a little bit of money last year, between 075. 
and ,5l00. (for the 8 people in the household)after 
paying what they owed"- "Got no clothes (except "two 
shirts and two pairs of overalls, and one pair of 
shoes last winter"); 

Says have been 35 or 30 Indian people after 1' fana 
that is for rent by J .P .McMillan (in Phlladelphus 
district) ; all had farms this year but now have to 
move (December 1 st) ; "reduction of money crop (cotton 
and tobacco )has cut number of renters needed by 30 ^ 
(from tool? average of last five years to 70 ^ of that 
number) ." 

flliJ/S/SS-fiehere, he was gx’adlng tobac^.dDR. 
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A&dxw WllMae sgs 86 

Fhliadelphua TonJiahip, Eoheafia. oouHtgr H»6« 

Tonan* Peraar, orepper » oa this farm six years* 

Self* ■Bif a Ca4 eight childrea ( agaS i3^iS-12»10»7'^^r!l'NJad 
2 noaths,) « Mve oldest help, nlok oottott* haiB aot set 
started ta school ( on Hot* 6 ) - says It will he three weaics 
aara 'bafora they oaa go fio school ^aase of the worfs they 
haTO to do oa plaoe - haa to hny eohool books for the ohildraa* 

Has a new house identical with Leonard Bullard’s |200»00 house 
described olseiihere heroin » thoir landlord built three of 
these new houses for his tenants last year ( early 1935) « 

Has good land - gets seiroB to eight bales of cotton frcaa 
9(3 sucres - gets 100 or so bu» of oom off of 14 aores ^ 
uses 40 to 50 lbs» of soda per acre on oom - useK 4S0 # 
per acre of guano and 50 # of soda per core on cotton* 

Bas 25 aoroB - 20 aores in one paice and 5 acres across the 
road » gets ^ the cotton but no saad - gats i the oom has 
no tobacco, no -wheat or rye -"it has ^ aoro in oats ^ i acre In 
garden > 14 acres in com ( uses all the com. on thSyPlaoa his- 
self )^ ^ acre garden - 1 *^<0^ potatoes ( needs yt a» pp-ta-taes} 

1 fflnle ( belongs -to landlord ) but is buying it fron the lan^ 
lord owns one cm, -three pigs end thirty ohickens* 

Baa -worbed for the same landlord for six yocra now and is to 
be hers nert year ( 7th year } so -the landlord is Satisfied 
-sti-th hin os a farmer yet the landlord’s stateoant of Andrew 
-STilkin’a account for January 1* 19S6 ( account signed by 
J*P« Buie* landlord ) shows but |6*16 left for -the tenant 
Andrew ffilHns after his years work In 1954* ( Origincl of 
-this landlord’s sta-toaent attached to -the original of this 
report* JUP ) “ ( Hote- Andrew 'ITilkias has a good fsra *• laiH 
end crop eppesired ezcellent «• the four or firs oldest childrsn 
work in field end yet * like his neighbor Leonard Ballard 
reported elseahere * -was.unahlo to aako ssore -than tha barest 
'!ltTiag- iui‘*'-J oroppor--'*''^-iJi>P')*-'''»'':-'-''' 

Ssys he could moko out hotter if be had two or -three aisrei of 
-t^aooo w has not been able to pay landlord yet on the asClo 
he is buying froo him •• iteeds another cash crop <af aoro oottone 

Says -tilled lend on -this fara is worth ab«it $50*00 sn aero ^ 
could raise more cotton per aoro if ho put aoro fortilisar on 
it but would then faa-ra to pay prooosalng tax on Oxsoss osor 
allottsMBt* 

Have not be« able -to find aiy outsldo woric lately W Usod to b* - 
sh^ to cat and sell wood* not allowed to do it anymore ^ 
l^/Sl at his plaoo by JBP* 5157 
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Fldiadaljihns 7<Rashiji|a Eobestai eoaaiy StSf 
Senaat ftaasr# ^ eropj^ - has farm 18 year#. 

Sslff isifa aad Mred aaiu 

Four room frsM houss •• roo^ lumbar outside* dressed luiid>er 
inside « 8 /griadoes in house -> 2 fireylaoe oblsziey wiib 
eeparats flue for store * house has 5 hedrooaas *md (me 0 (B*« 
blued Idtchen, dining rocn* Front porch * house set on irood 
blo<slca • part of roof metal and part shingle - says it would 
cost around $600.00 to build a house that Else noe - thiriee 
$600^ will build a good fresie house now with german siding* 


Says if goserjBiBat were putting «i-m rgf the house on a re* 
Ixdiurseable basle he would li^e a fire room liouse oosting about 
$1000*00 if r8ae<mahle time to pey it off ^ would like 
slectiio lights if ha could hatre them and also running water 
in the house * 

Would want house costing *•.«.*.<••*,.* *.*$1*000*00 
SS acres of land @ $S0*00 per acre «.*.««*l*'2S0*0O 
Bam ( if neir } «..*.«»********«*t*«*****e 850*00 

well ..«* 4 .** 16.00 

Chicken bouse «*****<t>i*«.<«*i*4*****«***>*# 10^ 

Toilet ( cmtslde ) «*•**••**•. <««*««».«***>*_JO^OO 

Totolj only items as listed •****«*«***$8*555.0Cl 


Rents 8d Sucres of good land " all tilled « 

Cotton 6*5 acres* produotl(m 4 bales ^ brought $800*00 
Tobacco 6*0 acres - " HOOOfi •**«**• " 1400*00 

Com ll*0 acres 176 tai* .t*.************.*** 87*60 

Oats 1*0 acre used for green feed ••****•*•* 

8Brdea«8iA acres ( use*********** 

SO head of chickens 


8 turkeys 
4 pigs 
1, nal« 

0 ossra 

0 outslds work done ( so no incoos there ) 

Total from cash sales •*.*•«*»«,*•.**•.. $1667*6^ ‘ 


Tenants share < cro^er ) *«**«*****,*.>..*• 644*00 

less paid out for hlr^ ^ip $00*00 
Tax on eotten 88*00 

Tax «B tebaeoe 87*00 

Catdi to hired man l60*00 

Board of ” "18 as* 180*00 

Tools* plmrs etc* 80^ 

'■ tB0i*00" 

dpprat* Cash messw of Tenant **,*,, 484*00 


at. 
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diW* WlllciBe 8^ he esttiates about 80^ of the ^jare>* 
oroppsirs Tsill not be able to get far^ the ceasing year 
due to iiMMease ia j^pulatioa and inalAity to elear 
plaoea of their ova* Bare had jobs eleenhore in j^oet 
but no »oro ^obs aosr end have to fam to or sterro — 

® aighty near i^osaible " tee an. indiaa to got on relief* 
eyea older |>eople 08 to 70 years of age are turned donn 
and can't get cn relief* 

yfith cotton at *10/^ a lb* M* WiXkino eays that raising 
cotton la " lust swapping money ■*•- * lust about enough 
to boar expenses " - Says on new land* could not groBJwny 
cotton or tobacco for new lend would carry no contract ■* 

If the goyomosnt bought new lend for a prelect indians 
could grow com, potatoos, wateimolons, ote* but there Is 
no aarlcet for tbsei » so purchase of new iMd wotild mean, 
only subslstenoe farming , unless cotton and tobaooa 00 !>* 
tract system were oheaged but plenty of Indians would be 
glad to do subsistence farming because they haye no place 
to mate a living of any kind now — 

A lot of share croppers will not be able to get farms the 
coming year " 1 e;^ct SOj? of them " * “ens have made 
out by ” catching a lob rdiere they cen ", once In a while* 
a relief or some other jeh — but some of them are " ready 
to starve " « saoa ha-wn't clothes to waar and get pneumonia 
and die in the winior. ( On a nnnbor Of places vloltdd 
me both children and vroman and fold in thSi household were 
without shoos and stookiags and evea tha wemea'a clothes 
were in rage and tatters. JDP) 

Evoning of lj/7/55 at home of A*C, looklsar by JBP* 


37 . 
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Archie Wodda age 52 

phliadslphoa Sccyito^ Eobesca Couaty H*S* 

Was eua of three hrothors aM elsters all throe narried« 
Hc.s id.fo 833d four ehildsron U-vlag • 

Teaasst faiawr - «ao-Mlf cropper. 

aw thsreo rocws • " Worst house la the world « ala'taao 
house at all ■* Six psople la the house. 

Would want a three sroom house to cost |^»00 

Would want about 20 acres of tilled Icsid tmd 10 cores ef 
weed lot. 

U/s/te ovoning at A.C. Looklear's by JDP* 


SIS- 
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James E. Chavis.- Secafetary, Slouan Tribal Council. 

Peabroke Township, Robeson .County.H.C. 

Para . Oimer - .(his brpther Uiye'ces -Cliayis 
f ana as a 1/3 cropper this year.but next year James 
E. Chavis will operate his. own place. . .See Ulyssee 
Chavis report herein for further data.) 

Also teaches school at Pembroke. Gets some |83 • per 
month while teaching (S months,) ;,say s he has been 
working almost 30 years to have a boa e of his own. 
Bought his present place two year's ago. Paid only 
Si 000 .for it understanding that the land was hot so 
good as other, more expensive places.Saya he never 
could have saved enough to buy It without, the teaiins 
job. 

— Has 3-roon housejT people In lt-(a families); 

■j.n - House in pretty good shapej needs a 

' ' 4-ro6n house ta cost about ^550.00 

Ha.s wife and one child. Was one of 9 cliildren; all but 
3 are grown and narrlGd; 

See under Ulysses Chavis heroin. Sayh. he himself can 
get a living . off hls> fam but that. his. brother did. 
not have enough of a money . crop to .support- his .family* 
(Ulysses Chavis' total, cash talcon,, in. during 1935 was 
073 ■ from crops and. labor , ). ,..: ; 

Says trouble in this part of the country is that the ■ 
landlord,.'? hereabouts nave gone Iritb' the N'.w.; part of 
the State, ..where farms are oaallerifaut gbb'd tobacco 
farms, and gotten the. farmers to move. In- here .(This 
confirmed by John Strickland, A. C.Looklear, and .two 
(white )plant.ation overseers, J.R.Koore of Plstbher 
Plantation, and W.R.Beeson of Pates Supply CompaHy's 
Farms, JDP. ) . . . Say 3 landlords ’.*0 have, done this here- 
abouts are Paul ,1-1 cHell , brought in ,8 families in 1934 
from H.W.part, of StatejH.B. Ashley brought in several 
alsojW.R.Beeson.Supt. Pates' Supply Co .farms, a dlvlslm 
of- th0iJohn..If*McMalr=,Corporati.6mi;(lana.: corporation 
KcNair''a mill ion dollar merchant and landowner"owning 
thousands of acres - "3 to 5 miles at a stretch in 
one, block on one road''-"Have been bringing in faiaers 
from outside and squeeze the local men out". Do this 
"to drive a better bargain -with the newcomers" .Have 
been doing this about 8 years* 

Says as far as he knows (he is Seer* of Siouan Tribal 
Council )e-nly 2 Indiana out of about 5000 families 
have received Rehabilitation Loans to help thMi buy 
a mule, seed, equipment, etc., though more applied. 
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Page 2 - James 


Says that on a 


Says 1/5 rd 
Cropper Can 
Ee Replaced 
By 3 fam 
Owners . 


Pana Owners 
Would Raise 
Own Wheat 
For Flour. 


J,.E. Chavis 
Inteinrlwed. 


E. Chavis, oont'd. 


l/3rd cropper's fara.lf the Goyemiaent bought it, 

2, faro owners could be put on the same Ihridjand 
would each do as iroll as the tenant (who only, got 
1 /3rd of all he raised of tobacco and cotton)} says 
that each of those new oauers on his own 1/3 of 
the land would get more off it than the present 
l/3rd cropper does now, because as owners they 
would each "take better care of the land they 
owned" , 1 .e .would not . only, f arra,.,it ,better,but., .K^ 
also plant crops like wheat (for flour jthat ho 
share croppers plant now, or plant only occasionally 

(Notei-liheat has to be planted in the fall, and 
most of the share croppers are not told by tbe 
landlord until about Beocmber 1st whether or not 
they are to be allowed to have the farm for the 
succeeding year, so they do not plan on wheat for 
the most part, and therefore have to buy their 
flour on credit, at exhorbitant prices.. See else- 
where for oonfiraation by different individualB 
of excessive prices charged on credit accounts 
by company and other stores.). 

Thus a'’l/3rd cropper running a ^P-horse farm could 
(theoretlcally-JDP) be replnce(^6-one horse faraers 
each Owning his own farm, and getting its entire 
crop for himself. 

Interviewed 11/8/35 and again on 11/10/35 by JRP. 


3o. 
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SEdlON 

OCCyPAUIOH 

owi{ FiaiLX 

HOUSE 

® REMARKS 

IHTEKVIEWED 

Eamad Here 
For 49 
Years . 

Present 

Fam. 

Land Use. 


Fertiliser. 

Hired Help. 
Crops Raised 
All Work. 


S.H.Bell 

Bethel Hill Section, Robeson County, H.O. 

Landowner - Has 6 % acres (see below) 

Age SO.Was one of eight children, 5 6f*'l8> 3 boysj 
all of rfioa lived to bo married. 

Has wife and two children at home, and is raising 
3 grandchildren at homei {8 In family now) . 

Has a 4-rooai house) rooms are 16 X t6 eaA. 

3. a. Bell is Chairman of the Tribal Council, Si ouan 
Tribe of Indians of Robeson County, North Carolina. 

Friday evetnlng(at home of Joseph Brooks, Delegate 
of the Council ) - 1t/fi/35. 

S.M.Bell interviewed as follows! 

He has been farming in Robeson County 49 years out 
his 6o (boys hereabouts start plowing at the age of 
12, and all the Children are out picking cotton at the 
age of 6 or 7 and up.) 

Has 61 acres of land nowj 20 of it cleared; 41 acres 
in woods and swamp. 

Of 20 acres tilled, had following! 

3.6 acres in cotton (allotment 970 (J); 

2.0 " " tobacco ( " 1340/^ ); 

1.5 " " peas <1 alone); 

1.5 " " potatoes and garden (some cane); 

1 t.O ," *, OOTOs taHv '!*• 

19.6 livestock); 

(In l935)U8ed 500,? per acres of fertiliser on his 
ootton;8oo,« per acre on his tobacco; and on com 125# 
per aorefand some guano, 100# per aore);paid cash for 
fertiliser, $98 .00, obtained from the Covemaent on a 
loan. 

Hone, except on grading tobacco he paid out |10.00. 

■715# cotton (no tax paid))l400# tobacco ($3.00 taxpalJ) 

Self, wife, 2 <*ildr0n,and 3 grandchildren all pick 
cotton (youngest 6 years old, -also "hands tobacco 
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Page 2 - B 

arorad the 

Mortgage * 

Coat of 
Fans. 

Liveatook. 


Population 

Inoreaae. 


Farm 

Shortage. 



Land' Needs 
Average 
Indian 
Family 
of 6. 


40 ACRES 
HEEDED By 
AVERA&E 
FAMILY. 


. IS .Bell, cent *a. 

ham")}boy,12 years old, plows* 

Has mortgage over # 2000 . on place,® 

Paid 13000 .for the farm (6l aoreaj in 1920. 


Says he has "got about all one m\ile can han<31e"jhas no 
oowjhaa 5 pigs (for hone consumption. ... .All pigs on 
fame hereabouts are for home conBUnntlon . ) i has a 5 
ohlohensj i goat. 

Says Indians in Robeson County have been increasing 
"right smart" In last ten years. Is continually asked, 
"where oan I find a house?". Says Indian population has 
inoreaeed a great deal faster than the new land (inc- 
rease) tmder cultivation, and faster than the number 6f 
houses. 


Says that Haynes Oxendine.age 45iWlth a wife and 6 chil- 
dren, has not been able to get a farm (on ahar 0 B)ln 
;'l3st 4 years (except this year). 

Says that Qiarles Oxendine.age 65, with a wife, and 2 
step-children living with them (one child 10, other 
younger); had no farm this year,and "no farm for 8 or 10 
years, though ho triad to get onsl! (Worked here and there 
at day wages, averaging around Y5fJ per day. See elsewhere 
herein. ) 


(S.M.Bell thinks that)the a.verage Indian family of 8 
should have: 


6 acres 

Of 

cotton) (cash crop)) 

2.5 " 

if 

tobacco; (" " ): 

10.0 " 

M 

com; (for own use, stock, etc. ) 

2.5 " 

tl 

idlest) (" " " )) 

.5 " 

n 

cane; (" " " )j 


1 .0 " " potatoes) (" " " Jj 

22,5 acres tilled laad{;ajs. above) 

and also -(for stock )- 

2.0 acres of hog pasture: 

H 


2.0 
2.0 " 
2.0 " 


cow pasture) 

Oats (for green, rough feed); 
beans (1/2 acre for own use- 
rest for bean hay, etc.)) 

.5 " " garden, now or lessjaaking 

some 30 to 31.0 aeres SCYAL YILI£D LAHD,«lth also some 
9 or 10,0 acres of TOODLOT. 


Thinks 40 acres should be the total of a 1-horse (mule) 
farm. 


3a. 
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Pag# 5 - S.M.Bell, cont 'd. 

Suggeetlono S.M, Bell, Chairman of the Irlhal Courioll,and Joseph 
Regarding BiKJoks, tribal Delegate, both think that if. they coiild 
Govern- pick out 40 responsible Indian families (not now on the 
nent land even as share-oropperBlthey , would like to see 

Pro JeotSi., them put on a Resettlement Project, with joint respon- 

; sibility (this in reply to a question of JDP'sjjthht if 
this were done with, say, l/2 logged-over land and 1/2 
Improved, they could average up the "cash" crop (cotton 
and tobacco) and have work clearing the unimproved 
land part of the time. Think some such the best way,l.e. 
that if Government were to buy land, to buy "some of 
both kinds" would be best, as, If logged-off land alone 
were bought, they could only get a subsistence llv ing 
off it (because new land would not have any tobacco 
and cotton allotment contracts on it.) 

Joint Others present (5) all agreed, after discussion, that 

Responsib- they felt it would be good insurance if all of them 
ility. on a Resettlement Project would be responsible each 

for the other, that if one got sick or hurt, the others 
would pitch in and carry hie load, and that if there 
were enough of them on such a project the burden of 
helping one another this way would not be too heavy 
and would mean that they would all keep up in their 
payaents to the Qoveranent. (JDP Initiated the talk.) 

Suggestions See elsewhere herein for vote of seven present on 
As To , what a Housing Project House should oost.ete. . . . . . 

Housing, 

Etc.. S.M.Eell himself, with 0 In family or household, says 
he would want, for them, a 4-rooa house, to cost shout 
5500, (if he hod to pay the Goverment baok over a 
period of years.) 

Land Needs. Says that bis present 20 acres is enough in his ease, 
as far as tilled land is conoemedjthat he would need 
1 5 acres of woodland. 


Little There has been little or no building since 1928 (until 

Building now, when it is starting uo a blt);« lot of people liv- 

Slnoe ^aSilng in tobacco bams; md a good many f sail lea in one 
house, or people crowded into too few rooms. 

X.ai^e Says average Indian family will be around 8 (checks 

Paallles, independently with what Dr. J.G. Faulk Just told ae.JDP. ) 

and that most of the children live ... ."Pretty healthy 
country." 


Has 2 boys (b.l905 and i909)-both married- (1 has 5 
Shortage, children) j oldest one “couldn't get a farm the last 5 
(cent 'a) yeard^ other "hasn't got a' farm for next year". 

/COOPERATIVES ;- Says there are no cooperatives now 
'** that the Indians are in; would like to get a ooop- 

Gooperatives./ erative for canning, buying fertiliser, etc. , "if on 
a good basis ."(Grange Uutual Exchange for <dtiteB . 
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nmK 

SECIIOH 

OCCUPATION 

HOUSE 

IKTmVIEfffiD 

REMARKS 

Cleared 
30 acres. 

Mortgage. 

Tobacco. 

Cotton. 

Livestoolc. 

Outside 

Help. 


Lee Breirington 


Bethel Hill Section, Robeson County ,H.C., Saddletree 

Toenshlp . 

Pam owner. 


Has better house and grounds around house by far 
than Boat plaoesjBays he put $350. into house after 
he got Itjhouse painted inside and out (almost no 
others were psdntedjjhouse larger than Bost.S in house, 

Sunday , I f/ 1 0/35 at his placejone photograph taken of 
Eone of those living there - rest away. 

Has 40 aoresi 

3.5 tobacco; 

6.0 cotton; 
fS.O com; 

3.0 oats; 

2.5 miscellaneous, including garden. 

Cleared 30 out of the 40 acres hlBBOlf;has been there 
about 20 years. 

Owes $1500. on mortgage at 5,’’* 

Was allowed 2900,f; raised a bit more; paid 53B.tax on 
excess . 

Was allowed 1330;*: raised 22C0;not all sold yet. 

Has 2 mules;? hogs; 40 dilokens; 1 cow and a used car. 

Paid out over |200. for outside help this past year; 
(including doing some dltohlng;had to borrow money 
to do it and also to send boys to school:pald over 
^200. last winter to send his 1 8 year old boy to 
the Poabroke High School (his last year) and more this 
year for the boy's first year at the Indian Normal 
School > 
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mm. 

SECIIOS 

OCOffillOH 

AC5S 

FMILY 

HOTBE 

Hoaa 

Dimnslons 

Gcnsiruotiaa 

Eto* 

Building 

Cost" 

Eto'g 




IHSEBYIHSED 


JoBB^ Brooks ^ iSioatt Jndi^ of Iroaber sijsrm 

Paaibr^ Tonaship* Soljesaa county E*C* 

Farni OBaari Oaas z/% of ea sors | rants 4»0 aoraa ai 
J7*s6 per- sore ktattid raafc f 

31 ysara old 

Wife and three small children % Sis in household ( one 
^1 (rf IS j, a ro^tlire hoardi^ ) p 

Four room house •» fraaiQ « matched pins inside, 6 to 6 
inohas ■wide | wood floor ( single -thiaknase - afi are all 
■the houses vlsi'ted ) } 2 staok chiimiqy ( rathsr^twofire 
places in the one central chimney ) $ and stove flue 
separate } tin roof | liring room and kitchen , U ft* 

X 16 ft* each | 2 bedrooms 10 x 16 ft* each p porch, 8 
ft •wide by 16 ft lang p outside of house sheaved wi'Ux 
e Geiman " siding p house built in 1926 p built ■^en 
" celling " ■was about ^*00 per ■thousand } - now about 
118.00 to 25,00 per K* 

says same house today could be built for |400*pQp i,C* 
Lockiear -says it -would, cost |500*00 todsy ( Agrees 
vd-th lattOT ) p: Chimney -book 1400 bride afc ^S»60 per lip 
aid. 48,00 labor ( eq ifflls 2 days a-t $2,00 each for 2 >na± •• 
;|l,60; fbr 3 bags of lime at »S^ each jj 1 bag cement ,98j^ 
and ■^■. chimney irons at .SO/ ehch )p'Colling 9 ft hl^ *' 
if building again would make them not over 7 or 8 ft, as 
too high ceiling make it cold in -Blntar p house . s^ on 
■iTOcd blocks p no plaster p •two bedrooma are unfiniBhod 
inside 1 li-ving room ^ - -walls and ceiling are 

finished -vd-th ” celling " p houM -two feet above -the 
ground as are most or all of the houses -visited* 

Had -three acres of tobacco end not 6n govemaent oon-braetp 
sold 4486*00 iTorth of -tobacco, net , after tax had been 
pd, at *04# per lb*j no oottonp 1 acre of com p -well 
ferbllisedp produced about 32 bushels p as four hogsp 40 
eU-ckens p bought 2 tons fertiliser at $26*50 per -txa p 
s-J^l#..l»dh.,.C08t-43*OOp,,2,'Wge,,?f<^.ferl^j^ , , 

Paid out $40*00 for o-utslde lab<v 

Thursday ll/V/sS at his place by JDP 
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SECTIOH 

OCCUPAIIOH 

FAUaT 

SOUSE 


PAiai 

SmASKS 

iirrEi’S'tSYiiD 


EtttliarfOTd Srot^f: 

^fhl-fce Bill Seotlcai, RoMsoa Cwaty SjO* 

Faats! Orowr - 8 l/s sexes. 

Self and urife aisd two aafill chlldrea* 

two room Jwttoe » aetal xpof over bsaaa ( m 
celllBg ) - iaterlor not fialshod at all • only 
three -Blndows in hotiso - house sot on wood blocks— 
open space under eaves all around «• part practically 
open to weather • largest rooa Is old - has fixe 
place on one end •• a newer 12 x 15 foot ell b&a no 
Tfllido'.fs but an opening with a wooden, shutter • 

Jjgwest part of house cost probably $16.00 for linger* 
$6.00 for shingles ( boo photograph of house else* 
■^ora ) - sntiro houso could not l^a■re cost snore than 
$126.00 to $150,004 

Raised four aores of com - 15 bu, per acre -* got 
•60/ per buahsl caha for it * has a saall garden tud 
a doeen chickens * two pigs - one os to do the plowing, 
but has no feed for the ox and says ha will have to 
to sell it. 

Rutherford Brooks has only one leg but seams to get 
around very well on the one good log and a crutch. 

U/7/s5 at his plane • JBP, 


5L 
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NME HathanM Dial. 

SECTIOH Peabroke To*.!nBhlp, Robeson County ,N.G. 


OCCUPAIION Farm osmers.Son 56es the farming .-Pam being fore- 
closed. 


iGE 


Age of Nathaniel Dial 95; wife "Bo odd"; 


FAMILY 

HOUBE 
FARM 
ftDebt . 


Crops 


ia on plabejsoh 42; (son's wife deadj-son's 2 diildren; 
Bister ahd sister-in-law; sister's 2 children; and his 

(N.D'8)3 brothers, aged 40,39 and 30 j : 

/12 people in 2 houses- 

2 snail houses in poor condition./ 2 rooBS in 1 

1 roon in other. 

Have 6o acres; in litigation, being foreclosed on for 
debt of about 52000. -Say they are charged \of< interest- 
the legal rate but lenders seem to get around 
this , JDP. )-Dsbt has been or, the ;ilace since 1 926 . 

Debt was §500 . at start and then borrowed some money 
on long term loan and pay "lo;f on that", per H.D.Dlal. 

No tobacco contraot;have 9 acres in cotton but no 
contract(Bo have to cay 4f^ a pound tax on all the 
cotton they raise which makes it impossible for them 
to make any money on the cotton crop .J DP .) -Have 9-10 
acres In com (ail consumed on place) ;rai6ed 3 acres 
of tobacco (and paid the tax, of 4,'' per pound); 


Crowding In the 3 rooms above-mentioned there are 12 people, 
aa noted;heing 2 families and 2 single men . (H . Dial ' s 
brothers) and one single- woman (his sister). 


INTERVIEWED Sunday , 1 )/ 1 0/35 at their place. 2 photos taken. JDP. 


♦Note on above debt. .... .Proa remarks made by others interviewed 

it was said that anyone borrowing money from the man 
the above family had borrowed from was sure to lose 
his pla«e,that "nothing would satisfy the debt except 
the land''-that this particular lender went around 
"buying up debtB"and foreclosing on them.JEP. J7, 
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HAHS A»C# tooldoar 

SECIIOS Pembroke Tosmship, Robesoa ootmty H.C* 

OCCOPASIOH Pniaisr - land owner — lend lord* Has ssTeral tenant ahare-oroppen* 

HCffiSS ffiws 0 . modem brick house - built last year vdien his old one 

burnt dona - nails plastered - 6 rocaas - 2 porches - 2 vindomi 
in oMWcy room - srater supply outside the house irom a hand pm^* 
Els ■was -the only indiaa house 'oith plas-tsred walls of brick 
construotioa and was by fax the most prosperous and best looTdne 
place seen by dDP, ( who stayed with the A«0. Locklears for 
the three and half days ho was in Eobason county ) • 

FARII A»C< Locklear -works ons farm of his own and has se-reral tonants - 

J.W. V/ilkins, Bessie Dees , etc. reported elseudiere herein. 

A.C. Locklear is in no need of help finanoially or otherriiseji 
so no report is made on his li-vestock etc., but he has plenty 
of mules • Bilk cows, goats . ohiokens, hogs ( 7 large ones ) 
and garden space . wood lot eto. and decidedly well off in oocr* 
parison. with the other Indians risltod on their placed or inter- 
idowed by JDP. 

A.C. Locklear is a leader in his oomiuni'ty - a member of the 
Tribal Counsel . Siouan ladtana of Lumber Pi-ver • Mr. Locklootb 
■wife is ons of Joseph Srobks* sisters • 

HSiABSS A.C. Locklear agrees ■wi'th J.TT. 'Tfilkins in estimating the per* 
oantago of indisns -Ao -will not be able to gat farms this year 
at 50^ “ Bays ho has one or ■two Indians %oma hero orery day " 

Farm and try -to gat farms but that they can not get them and • -that 

Shortage is -sdiy -they perish * - because ■thsy can't get food ond get 
pneumonia in the winter from lack of ” prspsr “ clothing and 

lack of food « says lots of people got pa.TJaonla from lack of scaaething 

Clothing* •fco wear • The County Board takes just a fow of -thea on relief 

Eelief Heeds will let a lot of them sign up ( for reliof 5 bat wont gi-re them 
tbs -woHe > thinks the gorvemmenfe should buy mostly i^prorod land- 

OOT* ffaift oost the Go-vemBeBt” a bit mors " • * or hardly as mueh " 

Frejset M wniaqprovsd land ( l.e. wi-Ui the added cost of olearisg the 

uniiqlfovsd land ) •> Shys one liui ■was at his place yesterday be* 
fore 7i00 AJI. and another today after a farm, hsia none for rent* 

IHTEEVraH) At his home U/t/sb ersnlng by JDP, 
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sm 
SECfipH 
pCCHPATipU, 
FAMHi? , 
HOWBE . 
PAES 

Crop 

Aoraage 

And 

lacoma 


IHCOHB (Set ) 
nEJfflSKS 

Land 

Seeds 


Farm ♦ 

Shortage 


Coat of 
Uules 


tHTEEVIEBED 

m 


E^sie Loolclear 

JsnBehlp^ EotesfflV oounty SfC. 

PannKr it- far® omier| 

8 ja fomllyi Eoa dim does most of the faimlag. 

Pour;, room house. 

Pana- SO aoresf 

(«) 1«1 sores of tohaooo - 1071# *• hreeght J66#3Q! « $66^08 
■ f soma sold at 6/.8;^il6yj| 

(h) 8«2 aorea of. ootton | got 1^4 ^ for 3 bales^^ 

U /i for 1 bale | raised 2100 # - 270 short 
of allottmonb | cotton brought total 02O1.SO w Ml.SB 
cash crops brou^t total 4 S8S.S6 

(c) 8.0 aores in cord $ about 23 bu« per acre $ 
total 160 bu* at ,50<^ cash" value per bd*j 
but use it all on tho fama. 


(d) Has had only four days frorlc off "his on place in." 

1926j. ^ot 41.26 per day ■* 12 hr. day 8 5.00 

ij?i.s8 

(a) Sold tbs bottOn seed from 4 bales • 68^00 

Total cash Incoms. gross ••••••••••.•• •> 388.30 

Bought fertiliser and soda •••<•.$105.00 
Seal estate tares •..•••••••.•••••••• 14.10 

■firaTIir. U9.10 
EET CASH IKCOffi $ 220.20 


Besides above acreage in crops there %7a3 about one acre 
in potto patch and garden, making, vrith 1«7 acres un- 
aooounted for, 20 acres of tilled land; 10 aores in. woods- 
30 acres total. 


Planning on some tiao getting 2 or 3 more acres of 
cleared land ( I.e. vUl clear it thsiasel-ves ) •'need 
betmon 24 and 26 tilled land in all. 

Jim Locklear, ago 27 son. of Betsio LoeUear, says " ft- 
lot of them can't got farms " ; can't get a farm vit^ 
out stock, and even if they have a mule they can't gat 
a farm often. 


A smlo worth $170.00 last year la worth $225.(X) this 
year •» moles come from the vest end drou^ h&s put 'Hie 
price 

il/^B aa their plaoe by JOP. 

dim Locklear was bom end raiaed on the plaoe he is 39 

nowon. ' 
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1SI3E 

SECTIOB 

OCCTPATIOH 

FAMILY 

HOOSE-6 rocaa 

Souse 

Details 


PASH 

Land 

Seeds 


Brothers 

Shsre- 

C«5pere 

Sto<dc 

Farm 

One-horse i’ana 


Dursat iooJdoar * laterviowsd ll/e/ss oa his plaos by JDPe 

Pembrolcd lowBahip, Eohaeoa. county' S.C* 

Palm Owner sr also supplem^s hia ,34-'i'ing patting down 
drlUnd 'i>eiis and installing pas^S ^ mostly dverhanl 
•®or&« 


8 in family - 4 boys , 21>18«18 and IS years of ago 
and 2 single and 1 mrried girl ( latter living in 
Pesabrote ) 

Boa a new house cost $875.00 - frame oonstruotlon - 
built in 1936 - siao 26-36 ft ( sea photograph ) 

Green ooog)oeitlon roof.house painted inside snd out. 
gennan siding, interior finished " B and bettor " 
grade of " coiling ” pine ( nati-re ) - one thickness 
floor — ohiinnoy TCith one fireplace and stove flue in 
it also - house hsis six rooms, good front poroh — 
house set on brick oolumns, windOas of four lights 
e^h, t»o urlndoas In all birt one room — did work 
himself on house - would have cost hi3 §125,00 rroro 
if he bad hired it done ( didn't spend over |50«00 
on labor ) - Another man offered to do all carpentry 
work on house for $l75,00 - did hie own mason work^ 

House would have cost $1,000,00 if he had hired it 
done by others . 

26 acres with house ( 50.4 aoiee in all , counting 
2 nearby tracts ) - Tlllo ,«dy 26 acres in all « 
trying to get iha other 24 acres in. shape to plant 
com^ This year bad 7 acres in cottony 3 in tobacco 
and l6 acres in com and peas . garden etc. 

With his size family ( 8) figures he needs about twioe 
the tilled land he now has . Has about l/Z in potatoes 
and garden and Ms wife says he needs a 1 acre potato 
patch alone end l/Z acre more for vegetables. Last year 
the potatoes they had rotted after they dug them so did 
not plant so many iiils year. Do soma csiming but not 
enqug}! fruit f or thomselvsb- ( did'not bay«: enedgli.; Ian 
place aai could not afford to buy fruit )*Pruit ironiy on 
trees, fall before ripe " Just would not do for canning". 

Says he has 5 brothers^ all farmers, and all had fame 
this year, all l/2 croppers ( 2 have to move Doc. Ist. 
and have yet to find farms for 1988 J 

Durant Locklear had soe of the best stodk farms of say 
place visited - a new bam ^t ccD^leted <- 24 x 46 ft. 

( see plan given elseriiere ) - Katerial oost $178.00 
for luiber ( 4000 ft, frame and all ) and metal roof 
( about 17 sqs.) and bricks etc. for sills* q 

WsIffi^Srgl §f“Sgog«fagiS»8 ffie^^tSiXil 
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Crop 
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R,li. Lowry 

Burnt Swsmpt township. 

Farm owner; 118 aorssj three horse farm; has three 
tenants- 1/2 croppers, and throe others " stated 
renters " end runs one fam hhaself. 

Is a laa-nbsr of the oxeoutiTe coanlttee of the local 
Demooratio orgiutisatioa, was Ciiaimaa. of local School 
Board, 

Sunday 11/1Q/55 in his district by J.O.P, 

Says there are about 2S0 voters in his tovmship; 
all but 15 are Indians ( only 12 col, faiallies and 
three vfhite ) 

Says that, after paying iiieir debts, his tliree ehare- 
croppors T^ill have about (:3C0.00 each- that each of 
his sharecroppers lias fivo acres of cotton to tlie 
horse and 2,5 acres of tobacco to the horse; each has 
about 9 or ton acres of com per horse. 


Thinks each faaily should have about tlireeo acres of 
tobaooo, fivs to six in cotton, and 10 in com, with 
garden, to get the ( decent ) living. 

never saw so many indiann vfho will bo without farms; 
has had at least 20 in the last three weeks to tell 
hi- they want be able to get a fans next year; Thinlcs 
reasons are tliat they are suirrying ( and having chil« 
dron faster than they are dying ) ojsd tliat causes more 
families tlian previously and lojidlords oro not build- 
ing; also from otner coiaities vfhite fcinilios ore 
moving in end claiming tiioy are good tobaooo growers; 
and landlords are trading witli the newcomers and re- 
moving iadiansj " they ( Indians) liavo been hurt more 
in this section than anywhere else, I think Even 
men with stock ( mules ) can't get a trade- they are 
out out of a crop. 
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NME H.H.Oxendlne,aged 70. 

SECTIOH M?hlte Hill Section, Robeson County, n.C. 

OCCUPATIOH Farm omer; landlord - on this one fara "50 years". 
FMILY His son helps to operate the fara. 


FARM Operied up a p-horse fara - 135 acres tilled - 55 

Operations acres in no dlot - 1 70 acres total clearod It all 
5 -horsa hiaself - land cost at start -wiis as high as $ 9.00 
Fara. aero then v:ith tinber on it. 


Crop 

Acreage 


3 .h acres 
27 .0 " 

.5 " 

r .0" 


0 . 0 



1.0 " 

70.0 " 

4.0 '' 

124.6 acres 


tobacco 

cotton ('1 bales this year) 
cane (u.sed on pl.ace) 

GHset ijatatoes (" " } 

wheat (use most of it) 
oats (for greeon fe d) 

garden 

rye (for grazing) 
corn (about 16 bu.per acre, but not 
hog grazing / 

accounted for as above, tilled land. 


pieited 

yfet) 


6o acres of peas, pi anted in the com. 

Livestock 5 ituieD - 2 cows - 12 hogs (out of 35, rest died of 
cholera) - f ,0 to 75 chickens. 


yielda, etc. 1 1 bales cotton o; 11 / - 755 . i' 
1000 bushels of com, but mostly 
3.6 acres tobacco .. . 3500 / (son ' s 
.^proximate gross income 


:er bale, 
used on 
tob.acco ) 


ol.nce 


.1605. 

• 9500 . 

■a67o. 

51775 


Expenditures Bouglit i5 tons fertiliser 6 $24 ,oo , .| 3 f,o . 


4 tons soda $55 140. 

Yearly expense for equipaent, about. . . 40, 
t hired nan 5 months $ 15 .OQ per 

month and he boarded hiaself 75. 

Picking 3 bales of cotton 15. 630. 

Appj'oxlaate net income (with corn) 11145. 


Net Cash Deducting corn, mostly use-d on place, leaves $ 645. 

Income ( 7 ) Less cost of cotton glniilng S 03.75 per bal e- 41.25 
Approximate net income (taxes not known) ? 603.75 

Cotton Seed Gets all cotton seed back but uses it all as fertil- 
iser on the idieat, oats, rye, etc. 

Hog Pasture Pastures hogs on 30 acres of the peas-Disk in the 
rest for green raanxu*e. 

Va. 
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Page 2 - H.H.Oxendlne, cont'd. 

leaiaJits Has also 2 tenant farmers included in the 170 aero 
figures (juat given)-!. e. crops given areas for the 
full place. 

1-/3rd S tenants are l/5 croppers - H .K .Oxendine fumishefl 

Crop! 3 er house, pules ■ nd land, and fertiliser .Gives the two 
Status tenants back their seed (he and one or two others are 
the only ianclords I f-aund '.vho do thic.J??.) - or 
buys It back fror, thes an.' outs it on the land for 
fertiliser. 

Para Says the raajorlty of his people (Indlans)’'oan 't get 

Shortage farms''- ''ot enougli land to go around. Blg.-eet body of 

Land (white) landovmers get together (in corporations, etc . ) 

Conpanies and buy up l.an.i to keep, to use it for themselves , or 
to let iu cut IG tenant I’araors. 

LandOTmers Says l-andlords nlao-a majority of the- have mortgaged 
Neglected their places on ion.g loans, h;ive brought cars, etc. , and 
Paras "went .'•’iding around.not “orklng"- got badly’ in debt, 

themselves , so that today a lot of the landlords "have- 
n't got credit enough iheciselves to cnrrjf the tenant 
while the crop is growing." 


Plenty of If tilled l.ir.d in .Hobeoon County v;ere cut up into lots. 

Tilled and each Indian o\=7neu his ov.h l.and, there would be 

Land enough tilled lan.i to car-e for them all . 

Plight of As it la now, with i/prd croppers , not many of them o,an 
1/3rci feed and clothe their frunllies ,7!uot go barefoot and 
Cropper keep their children out of school for lack of clothes 
P.nd siloes. 

Poreolos- Says thousands of acres of tilled land in Robeson 
uros County are not used - ownors h.aving been dispos.neseed 

and land lyin.g idle. 

Govern- Thinks Government should buy partly improved land and 

went partly logged-over lands. "It would help to give them 

Project (the Indians) soaething to do, getting paid to clear 

Types of the logged-over lands (all close enough to where they 

Land live to get back and ferth easily.) 

Cost of To clear logged-off lands - (ready for farming) - b^b 

Clearing "I don't think it can be lone for less than 550.00 per 
acre"and coet of canals for drainage extra, on top of 
that . 

Bad Times Says "etarvation is at the door"- "taxes eat up 

Cotton profit on every thing, .If you oan'| raiee Pdiat you need 
Unprof it-you can't get money to buy anything" .. ."Haven 't been 
able getting money back on cotton. "Says cotton and tobacco 
tax are what "is perishing the country , 


INTERVIEH'ED 1 l/a/35 on his farm.JDP. 
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Mortcagd 

DeVts 

!ii^ Cost 
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Buyls^ 

HSHABKS 

ISYESTIeSIlSO 

KITE 


Joiia E. OxsndiiM , age 66. 

Saddlotree Section, Eobesom couaiy K.C, 

Fai-si oisBSor - CO acres 
Self, tfifs end on© ohlld 
30 acres - Z5 tilled 

$800,00 isortgage , federal Land Bank - Int. S'^ 

Oaea |1200,30 at the store - bill bas ma four yeai-s tjisre 
at 6^ - Used to sharga 10^ ( tliree years ago ) but noiT 
6;t , 

Bag of flour - 24 lb. bag - recently bought by hla on credit 
cost il.ES - could ha-.-e go'tton it fer ,&0,d cash. 


Has been on tha place 35 years - nsrj balag forsolosod for the 
store lion. 

11/11/35 at S;30 A. f-. at house of J. Sroo’cs by JJP, 


■With refsrirnos to case of Joim p, OaconJino - above - one 
of his neiglfbors remrfcod t’-nt he lajovf t)i3 situation and tl'.at 
J.H. teendine !'.ad not apyliod tho sonoy ho aade on the fora 
to reduce the loana - and so had gotten fxsrihor into debt 
continually - but th.is mis the only enso of it's kind 1 Iiosrd 
of definltoly , J5? 
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Ei» 

SESIIOH 

(KCTPATlOlf 

KTOSE 

FABI 

Crop 

Aoreago 


Fertilizer 

Texes 

Outside 

Help 

live stock 
Allotteaeat 

Incasas 
For 12 
People 

About $600.00 


Andrew Woods 

Pfailadelphus Icanship, Bobosoa county 3.0. 


Fans Oiwor 

Self and rdi^a - his son and son's ■wife and their throe ohildreni» 
Another son’s widoir end her four ohildraa • total 12 people in 
three houses hut ono of tho houses is a tobaooo ham. 


As above. 


SO aores - 
4.0 acres 


S«0 acres 
£.0 ocros 
3/4 acres 
.6 acre 
11.0 acres 


25 acres tilled » 5 aores woods “ 
cotton - 4 hales at 11 ^ ^ brought $221.00 less 
(e.) cotton tax .... 24.00 

(h; fertiliser oto.."^ 

o£ tobacco - brought ............ 625.00 

of 'Wiujat 
of oats 
of gai-dea 

of :.arr.(for oral usejs’ado 14 bu, par aoi-o. 


Bought fortilizor and soda aaounting to about f,110.0Q 
Pea., hscaue ^ax las c your .................... 14 .40 

Paid cash to outside labor piokin:; crops.. «... 40.00 


Bas two Eulos - one cow - four hogs - 75 chiohons . 

Saisod nora tlioa their SlOO ,? allottnsnt of tobacco - Have 
sold thoir 5100 ^ ailottnent and icill hat-e 2500 f noro to 
sell -eith processing tax of .04,d tor lb, rn it - ( 00 t!iis 
$BOtOO proeossiTig tax to be deducted frer. tho ;;625.00 above ) 

Figures hie total cash ineens for throe fnridies ( 12 people J 
at) 

Gross each inociae ............^^iC.OO 

Lass Expense osbeve ............. 248.40 

Total net cask tneoaO $S97,s6 Approxinately 


IBTBEVIEHE) 


11 / 8/35 at his fam by JOP, 
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O.H.Bell - (about 50 years of age.) 

SBOTI6H Bethel Hill Sect ion, Robe a on County , I'l . C . 

OCGypAIIOtl Carpenter and Builder. (Also faracr .but his family does 

aoat of the fara work..} ilo was in process of build,- 

ing an houae on Sasipson .^..^est iBnd of Pembroke, 

v.hen interviewed. (See ohotor.raoh of house elsevfhore 
h!.,rsin . ) . . . Data on the houee ho is building given below 

FR.ffl{E HOUSE (Just completed by .above) - Franc HoueejS room ej cost 
COSTS IH () 75Q . or so;madc of rather low-grade liraberj (house 

ROBESON right ne.xt to it on same street .belonging to Sampson, 

COUNTY, an Indian School Tap^cher, cost about f-IO-'-bO a ore, and 

1-3 of better material .though same rise approximately... 
See,. also, picture of Sampson house elsewhere heidn.) 

Cost of vilring .ajnd painting .ars- Includsd in the CJH. 
Bell house at ( 5750,00 but not cost of lightning rods, 
(ilont new houoes here-nbouts have lightning rods.JEP*) 

DESCRIPTIOH See under PHOTOGRAPHS herein elsewhere. 

OF HOUSE. 


FARM SHORTAGE. . .Say E he knows of plenty of fanllies that can't get 
farms; "goo-l f '.ime-rs.gre-.t tob.i.oco .growers". 

LANDLORDS) Says "landlords want aore and acre, .and give less and 
Organised lean" jlan.dlords won't pay for gr;;dlns, though they used 
In Grange. to pay for it; l.anaiords aade tenants pay for "poison 
and twine thi.s y ear. . .Dldn ' ^ used to do that"( b efore 
1934); landlords have organised, in 1734-5 in the Grange, 
and refu.se to pay for grading; "it has come back to 
nigger slavery ";l.andlords 7111 help the whits nan but 
"not the Indi.an" . 

Home Section with Indians in short on homes... Uore marriages 

Shortage, uh-'in deaths , (Everyone confirmed that .JDP. }. .Knows of 
plenty of families with crowded conditions. Says his 
sister's house (Florence Lowry's home) has 3 l/2 fam- 
ilies in it - 1"? people in 3 rooms. 
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Bemy hockleor 

Eed Eao3ae Section, Sohaaon county H,C» 

Farm lahorar 

Geta 120,00 per lacmth - -worka in the fielda " ‘till aon 
•till aim " - 11 to 12 hour day in spring and auiasior- 
haa to board lilaself and pay for his cwa food • " All 
they hare to eat and all they hare to near for self 
and nifa and nother " flotks about eight nonths per yr» 

Liras in landlords house . 

Geta " not a quarter of an acre ” place for garden, 
potatoes oto. 

Has t5«j hogs, 10 or 12 chiokens . 

Fletcher Plantation with 1100 acres of tilled land allows 
about j/4 to l/Z acre per family for garden space « 

Benny I/>ckloar says the tenant fazolllos should hare from 
caa to ono and one half acres for garden and potatoes * 

Says ” plenty of thoa ain't even able to get a foia " 


11/8/35 by JDP. 


n 
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Clarence Lowry. 

Bethel Hill Section, Saddletree Toisnship, Robeson Co.HC. 

Stated renter (f araer) jhas paid stated rent of $3.00 
per acre on 55 acres the past 4 years ($l65.rent for 
f arai ) . 

Aged 2B. 

Has wife and 5 children, oldest 0 years old. 

t rooa house;? people in It^House worth about §50.00) 

Has a na-i' oar; says he"bought it out of the fara";and 
that he does better on stated rent than he could do 
share-cropping. Says couldn't have bot car share- cregring 

Sunday,! )/)0/35 at hi a place; 1 photograph taken. 

Fam of 55 acres: 


5.5 

acres 

of 

t obacco 

10 .0 

It 

!t 

cotton 

30 .0 

M 

1« 

com 

a.o 

tl 

tt 

oats 

.5 

tl 

It 

garden 

2 .0 

tt 

!t 

bean hay 

5 .0 
55.0 

(i 

total 

not planted 


Tobacco allotment, 7'>5:- per acre; will have to "buy" 
3-40v>" of tobacco;- cotton, allotment- raised Just 
enough cotton to fill their allotac-nt. 

Reckons he sill ole-.rx around after paying his 

bills . (Note: -Other stated renters without exception 
told r.e they paid § 5.-0 per r.ore"sthtea rent".... so 
this man has an advantage over then of * 2.00 per 
acre, or a gain on his 55 acres of $tiO. a year over 
amount ho would clear if he paid the usual $5.00 an 
acre.JBF. ) . 

His father works a S-horse fann (figured In vjlth this) 
and vdll not clear .-aiything thlrj year. His brother 
helps his father to farm. 

Would want about a A-room house if he could get it; 
house to cost about $700.; and would want about 15 
acres of ole^red land and 10 acres of woodlot. 
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EU. Lovrry, Ag,e dS 

Philadelphua fosmsliip, fiobeson ooxtnty StC, 

Has vd.fs End eiiiht ohildren, all at boas ( 10 in honsshold ) 

■ffas hinsolf one of two 'brothers. 

I'arasr ( -nhea he can get a farm ) but could not get a farm 
thiE year 1935. Stayed in the house ( on tto fam bo bad tbs 
prsTlcus year as a share cropper ) hod no garden- no laad- 
workod for mges about one half the tiee - Cfofc 12^ per hour 
working on tobacco - " rates about dOfi par day on the average % 
tan people liad to li™ on t’.'jat Incooie- the oldast child, a 
girl 10 , got sotas work,; tlw yoaii^oEt is 7 jnontha old . 

The ho\iso is in now ten three rooms, ton in the houeohold- all 
one family - tho house " it’ain’t a bit of good at ell - just 
otayiag in it.” 

■ffould wmt a four room house idiich would cost about S70O.O0. 
Il/l0/o5 at A.C. Lookloar by J2?. 
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lesreapd Se9 SS 

Hiilaae3J^ta« Setrtdea Eotseaoa county If»d« 

W<« om oS sixa lirothsra end eistom ^ three of thsa 
Bsarried ( to dajwr } • Has flee children lielng » 
esfim in Me hotisehold no? • 

three roast house ^ seven people In it ■> ell one 
fesaily •• cossditlon of house •• bad <• " din't no house 
at all "» 

Wotild isant a three room house, cost about |500*00« 
Would vent tjS aosres tilled, 5 acres of wood lot. 
U/s/SS evening at A«C. Locklecr’s * JDP» 


5'o 
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T?*!* Beosoa ( aMto ) 

Pam Orersoer for Pat«»B Supply Co«, Pea&roke E,0» 

Save about teanty fama hereabouts -sith share-oropping 
tonaats • " 1800 acres ia one bouadazy - but aiostly 
woods *• in that one blook « 

Out of 23 tenants ( sbore-oroppors ) has 20 Indians 
sharo-oroppors - two colored fasdlies sad one white • 

( Indicating that the Indians nust bo oonsidared 
pretty good fanaars hereabouts . Jiff ) 

Says that he hinself fonaod previously in Guilford 
County H.C» - that ( white ) landowners hereabouts 
( ia Robeson County ) went to Guilford County - Stoices - 
end Surry Coicities , H«C» <• la 1929 and got good tobacco 
growers there to ooaa into this sootion as share-oroppers - 
that he hlaself knave of abozjt 20 to SO fssillios frcaa 
about three counties who started ooaing doisa hero in 1929« 
( * could oall vary nearly all the names vdw oaiae frosa 
ip near there " )- Says they stopped ooning two or throe 
years ago • says that ha hirsslf in 1929 was the first one 
of these feEiilies to offias down fron the Horth-Central 
SBotioa of the state - all aro share-croppers . 

ll/s/ss e ven i n g at his house in Peanbrolce JBP, 


5 '/. 
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Set 4*G. Fault, ( uhito) Doctor at Paaibroke B.C. 

Sun* tba dragatoro la Paabroto and acts as phjrBioiaa 
to so'voral hundred Indisn fOoilios, 

Ihrso-quartorB of his preotioo is amongst tha Indians - 
Ss^ to “ puts a lot on his boots ®, but gets paid 
batter than ha would in a white oojrauaity - says he 
has been here three years «• 

Says that the whites, Indians and negroes ore increasing 
fairly rapidly - he thinta that Pambrote Jqroship, 
Phlladolphas and Red Bonks - and area witlV^ire to 
soran miles o^ Pembroke is getting more orodded than 
the rest of the county - Thinks tJiat there are about 
ton tfcoe as many Indians as Tihites in this radius - 
( See 1933 birth rate etatiotios for Robeson Oouaty, 
elsewhere herein - showing birth rate by races - also 
1953 birth rate for Pembroke Township by races ») •• 

Says there is Just a rdiito family ” ocossionally “ , 

Thinks the a-rerage Indian family would go eight people, 
two parents and six children - but believes this a low 
estimate. 

Says he visits fovir to five hundred different Indian 
follies in a year . 


IWEHVmED 11/8/36 at his office by JDP. 
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IHTEEVIEBfED 


A#C« tAoUoar 

Farm Oanor end taadlord* Beabar of tha Tribal Cownoil* 

says that Paul ISoHeil ( i^to ) at Buies H.C!* had 50 to 
75 aores of tobacco adtb. a number of ludisa families as 
ehare-croppers wortdng for him, but in 193S he took all 
tiis tobacco corctraots anay frcm tha Indians and gave 
thsa to shite people -cdm he had sirred in from out of the 
county, and tha Indiana had to more out or stay on as 
day laborers or sere limited to faming cotton and com 
and - A.C. hocklear aays - there is only a " poor living " 
In that • 

100/86 at his place by JDP. 


^ 3 - 
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BtrnBIHOS 


IHTEnVIESTED 


C,R« Koors ( vn-.its ) 

Ovoerseer of the Flatohar Plantation, Hod Banks Section 
EoTssson Go’.uity,IT.C« - 1100 aoroB of tilled land 674 
acres of wood land. 

Has hesn on this farm as ovorseer for 11 yesra . iia-iPB 
18 tenant fasiilios ( share-croppers ) - six lahoreres- 
work 33 nnles. 

All but one of the tenants e.re l/S croppers - one 
tenant is a half cropper. Hone of them got the seed 
( froa the cotton ) - says tha aversise cropper on tbs 
Fletcher Fana has about JIOO.OO after paying '^lat he owes - 
The form gi-ros the share-croppers orMit at the cas^wny 
store or ooEsaiEEsry on the property - says one aan - 
having ten acres of tobacco and twenty acres of com 
( no cotton ) - had about $7G0,00 clear last year (1334) 
and will do it again this year 

Out of the 18 simi-s-crcppsrs about fevo last year just 
about hro'ie oven ( vmsre the fanily had a lot of children ) 
that thio year ( 1935 ) about throe families will just 
about hroak even but that these familios liavo hired too 
much of ■Hicir work done or are mall families ( viith not 
enough children to kelp wlt!i the picking etc, ) 

Says there arc a good many nmv white ( tobacco ) share- 
croppers coming in from tdjo Jsorth-Cantral part of the otate 
for the past three years - thinks the big ( corporate ) 
farms are harmful to the county, that they carry on too much 
of this tenant system - says''hoao ownersliip is what this 
county needs " - 

( After eleven years , ovorsooing 18 tenant share-croppers - 
growing tobacco, cotton and com ) jjr. Kooro says " 1 vfould 
rather risk the Indians on a Resottleaent proposition then 
IShitee for this county here " - Out of 18 share-cropper under 
his supervision cai the Fletcher Plantation 16 arc Indian 
fsallles , and tliroe are colored - " about the same ratioe 
the last eleven years " ( 'Umt Iio has bean there as overseer )- 
( Jars, Ellen Jacobs , one of the Indian tenants included 
tCbcm , with her husband who died two ]^ars ago, has been 
a share-cropper on the Flotohar Plantatton for 19 years » 
as reported olsonhere heroin, 

Bjo Fletcher l&nor house ( ocoupiod by Mr, and Mrs, Moore ) 
was. suggested bj- Mr, Jose^ Brooks - Tribal Delegate • as a 
good building for a onsmnrlty oentor ( if the Fletcher Estate 
is eonsldsred for pxirohase ) 

U/S^S at his homo JDP, S^' 
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Pago ,^-2- <T»H. Moore, Eupt. of Fletelwr Plontetion, Co3it*(i» 


Says this fsll ho has 5^ -oko or t!iroo sharo-oroppors 
a day looldjag for a fans for tbo ooailns year - says 
fihaie-orop system " is raining this coantry ”, 

Says iho natural inoreeso Jn faiia femillsB fmd no 
increase in farms or cultiiatsd load, or fain builds 
iags, neans fewer fams to .~o around. 

Says it would to a wjuste to tear doasi nost of the 
present share-crop houaes - that they oaa ’oo fixed up 
for Eiout ISOO.OO a piece on tMs place - (26 houses) 
Condltioa of iast of the houses are fron 22 to 2S years old - a 
Present 26 few forty to fifty-five years old, but made of good 
Bouses aatarial originnlly. 


Shottago of 
Fftnas 


Fletcher 

Plaatatioii 


" lake Ifeste ( In continuation of above subjoct - and in confij> 
Slowly " aation - ) Urs, Itjore says ” should give the Indian. 

people second hand tools , house , oto, - better than 
they bars now - and teach than to use tlujse tilings 
before siting then a new hojjse and ovefytiiing olee now, 

Pe llagra, lilero only three rail-:, nerrs on tho Fletcher Estate elevon 
years ago - no>v sixteen cows - uera twonty-oight casee 
of active pellagra on the place then - none now - due to 
tenant siuire-oropyors using sere :'’ro.5h vsgotablos today, 

( and having noro rardon apace today than bhciy did than ) 
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SECtlOS 

OCCCPAIIOH 


tsmsxs 


Cases on 

mef 


WnslciUed 
Inddan 
■0ors9 off 
Today 


Bsaling 

Shwe 

Years 

■with. iJldiari 
Relief 
loiilsii 
Gardens 


XSalaria 
Preralenfc 
in 7f^ of 
Relief 
Cases 


VPAtages 

nrmyx^ras 


lirs, J.H, 5&or0 ( tdii'bg ) 

Red Banka Seotioa, Kotjsson county E.C« 

Relief ‘iVorker « Tisitor » Social Serylce Bi-rlsion - Eerth 
Cexolina Energenoy Relief Adainirtration • - ( v.'lfe of the 
Onerseer of tho Flo-toher Plantation 'sdiioji has eif;htesn 
■tenaat farmers , fifteen of rdicaa are ladisns ) 

Says that a ''frs. Hotoec ( Xndlan ) a^sts her in tho 
Relief work . 

About 700 acti'TO relief cases in tho coun'ty now and 
of that manbar it is a conaermtivo os'ti -ate to say that 
ono-third of than are Indian fanilies ( so© also BAiCER 
REPOST which oonfima tills nrmbor ) - The need for relief 
is increasing rapidly at this tin* ( aiddle of Hobenbor ) 
duo to seasonal labor stopping on the foma • 

The need -will rise to soraothing like 1600 fanilies for 
all three raoes for the entire county - ( during winter ) 

Host of lirs. Moore's work is -wi-th the Indians and she 
states that " their physical and eoononic condition is 
trorae rjow than it ims a year ego " » * Some have ii^rorod 
remarlcably but the unskillod day laboring type is in grsa'bor 
need of j-olie? today than a year ago " - 

She has boon dealing with nany of those relief eases for the 
past -throe years - Says they used to gat out and huat for 
•work and though work has " played out " , relief oases -today 
■want -fcalce Tforic if offered -to then . 

Relief clients had a ni-nbor of gardens,, nostly successful « 
Mrs, Soora got garder.e at Peabroks for cigh-teen Indian 
families - failo i to get thorn for tito fanilies - end one 
family refused to tend a garden when offerod the chance ( sTid 
the rsliof nule to plow it ) - The relief gardens n-vorag^ 
about l/s of an acre in area - tiiey -eero given -the seed » 
neediost oases were given fertiliser also. 


Eutb a tropical fom of solaria in this dis-trict - notliing to 
clear it up - and it has been getting vrorsa end vrorsc - about 
7S^ of relief cases in the county Jm-re malaria and Mrs, Hoor* 
says she can not blame nolarla cases for making no effort to 
help tliomsol-yes - W,P,A» -trying to get a project tlirough -to 
drain the stagnant places - but a difficult teak • says if 
Indians are well they can bo enoouragod to -try -bo do Bomsthlng 
for thensalvos as " there is a pride about them ” . 

Sa™ ITA paying 9^ for seven hours work - fi-ve day week* 
11/8/35 at her basis by JDP 
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#POPULAIION FIGURES: -North Carollna-Eobeson County* Paabrolce Toimahlp , 


(l) Population of. 


INCREASE OVER THE 
POPULATION PRECEDING CENSUS-. 
1930 - 3.170,276 23 .9% 


• 1920 - 2,559, 123 16 .Og 

1910 - 2,206,287 i6.5^ 


(2) Population of Robeson County ,N.C.:- 


IBCREASE OVER THE 
POPULATION PR ECEDING CENSUS- 

1930 - 66,512 2T.7S 

1920 - 54,674 . 5.3;^ 

1910 - 51,945 


( 3 ) Population of Robeson County ,H. C. by Races:- (Note:-Not given by 


Races for 1910 and 1920) 

Robeson County - 19 1 o 1930 1930 


Whites 51,323 

Indians... 12,405 

Colored 22 .784 

TOTAL .51,945- 54,674 66,512 -( Totals as next above,) 


f4) Population of Pembroke Township . In Robeson County ,?l .C. (Note: -This 
Township in i:.i33 had 109 births of nliioh 6 were WhlteB;27 were 
Indian) and 6 were negro - l.e.the populatTon is about 89? Indian- 
so given here for oonparlson -JDP);- 

PffiBROKE TOWNSHIP 1910 1920 1930 

(89?f Indian) 

Penbrohe Toimshlp . . 1 ,935 2,388 3, 179 


Tom of 

Pembroke . 

. , 258 529 5 24 

Pembroke 

Township 

(oont'd) 

JSg61MiGO®sBi5 

1930 - 

3,179 

7J7T 

1920 - 

2,303 

23.4 

1910 - 

1,935 

— 


s-y. 


(1) Figures frau page i?779--(2) from page i'YeSCalso gj from same page); 


and ,|4) from page A'795 alao.JDP. 
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#Population Figures - BIRTHS and Deaths - f933 and 1933. 

Sbr year of 1 9 S3 for SorUi Carolina and Robeson County !- 

Ratio Ratio 1923, ^'otil 



Births Per H 

Deaths 

Per M 

POBUlatioH. 

( l) Worth Carolina 

:;'4, 190 

31.3 

32.396 

12,0 

»«2, 

694,228 

(2) Robeson County... 

1,690 

31.0 

f. r. 7 
i 

10.1 


• 55,002 

( 3 ) Robeson County by Races: 
Shite 

774 

%Q .4 


to . 2 


. 25,490 

Indian 

372 

4 1 ,3 


•1Q.9 

#ff , , 

. 0,997 

Colored 

—552 

26,9 

190 

JLJ. 


20,515 


Total 1.690 557 55,002 


♦Froa Annual Report - Bureau of Vital Statistics of the North Car- 
olina State Board of Health for 1933J-(t) above, fron page 7 of 
the Annual Report; ( 2 )from page 8 ; ( 3 )froa peg e 15; (4) from page tO; 
( 5 ) from figures as computed fror- other data above. 

As computed from the other official figures given hereinabove. 


For Year of 1933 for North Carolina; Robeson County; and Peabroke 
Township {the center of the Indian ComriUnities In the State) !- 




Ratio 


Ratio 

1333-Total 

1933!- 

Births 

per 'd 

Deaths 

ner U 

Population 

(a) Worth Carolina... 


23 -a 

30,496 

9.3 

<-'«« 3. 277,071 

(b) Robeson County . . . 


^^^ 0.7 

(d) 

654 

9.5 


(e) Robeson County bjt 

Races:- 


fo 

(f) 

9.1 


White 

920 


^294 


Indian 



129 

10.1 


Colored. ........ 



711 

0 P 


TOTAL 



654 


*»« 68841 


■»** As computed from other official figures given herein above. 

(a) Figures for 1933 for the entire State taken from page t 6 of 
the 1933 Bulletin, Bureau of Vital Statistics, at State Board 
of Health Office, Court House, at Lunberton.H.C. on 1 1/9/35 JW 

(b) Figures of 1933 Births for Robeson County, tabulated on 
I'l/9/35 by JDP from Individual birth oertlflcates (originals) 
in the vault of the County Clerk of Robeson County, at the 
Court House at Lusberton.H.C. . . . (c) Computed therefrom. . . JDP 

(d) and (f)-Pigures on Robeson County deaths for 1933-are fiXM 
page 70 of 1933 Bulletin of the Bureau of Vital Statistics, 
at State Board of Health . Of fioe, Court House, Luaberton,N.G. 




For Figures on Pembroke Township see next page 
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<»I’opulation Plgurs8 - For Year t933 (cont'd) - for Peabroke Town- 
ship in Robeson Countjf.R.C, (the center of the Indian ConmunltieB)): 


Number of wBirths in Pembroke Township in 1953!- 


Births by Racssi-.Shitea. 


Total 

Births 

~ir — 


Percentage 
of To tal! 

r; r,i¥ 


Indiana.. 97 39.0^ 

Colored. . 6 3 > .Q’ii 

Total . . 109 ion . 


«»Population of Pembroke To'snship for Year 1933 estimated to be 
about 3494 

Total births, as above 109 

Birthrate per thousand 3i.2 for 1933 for Pembroke Township. 


wFlgures on Births In Penbroke Township in 1933 t abulated from 
Individual jBlrth CebtifloateB at County Clerk's Of flee, Robeson 
County Court House, Lumberton,N,C. ii/^/^5 JSP, 

««Populatlon of Penbroke Township in 1930 was 3>)79»ah4 adding 
315 more for the 3 year period between t930 and 1933 (at rate of 
3.311^ increase per year, which was rate of increase for previous 
10 year period.. See previous page herein.) 

JBP. 
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RURAL (SCHOOL) »ENROLLaENT - Afsea 6 to gf - for 
Robeson County, North Gaj’ollna. 

For two full terns - tO years apart - 195 4-!; and 1934-5 

Showing Increase In Daily Enrollment and Attendance for the 
VO year period by r a coE : 

DAILY ENRO LLMENT . (average)- DAILY AT TENDANCE 



High 

Eleaentary 

High 

Si era entary 

INDIANS:- 

Schools 

Schools 

School B 

School a 

*1934-5 

45? 

4 T3~ 

35'? 

3260 

*1924-5 

134 


TOl 

1952 

&aln . . . 

• ^93 

:)9‘i 


^306 

^ Gain . 

. 2^0f;* 


255 

(ijf, 


WHITES:- 

*1934-5 

*1924-5 

1445 

1 144 

6408 

6030 

T249 

0 16 

5132 

442? 

Galns- 

$ Gain . . 

301 

26 .3? 

378 

6.3?! 

333 

36 .4?; 

705 

15.9!? 

COLORED: 





*1934-5 

549 

6131 

45B 

5169 

1924-5 

36 

5923 

22 

3987 


513 

200 

436 

1 182 

% Gain . . 

1425;*! 

3.5?! 

1981 .a« 

29 .6% 


MET GAIKS;- Averaged NSI SAINS!- Averaged 

SUMMARY ! -Dally Enrollment - Dally Attendenoe - 

of both High Schools of both High Schools 

& Elementary Schools & Eleaentary Schools 

Indlana-39 .3^1 Whites 9 .5^; Colored r2.\^, Indians 76.3-Whltos 19.4^ 
~ . Bolored40.4!t 

W^ures from COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 'S P,EPORT.at Robeson County 
Court House, Lu!3iberton,'’.C,, taken down by me on 1 f/9/35 - 


JOHN PEARHAIN 
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«POPUlJfflIOfI fflOURES - NORTH CAROLINA - 

AVERAGE Nt&iBER OF IHHABITAJITS PER SQUARE HILE;- 
The average numter of inhabitants per equare mile was 


In 1S3Q 65.0 

In 1920 52.5 


Increase per Square 

Mile. t 2.5 

Or 23,8“? increase in the 10 year period from 1920 

to 1930. 

*Note:-Above figures from the Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, for year of 1 930 . from page 


lot. 
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CENSUS PIGUFJES-U.S.Dept.of Coar.erce - iSgriculture - North Carolina. 

Figures for ROBESON GOUNiT for *1925 _ *030 and *->f1935:- 

On Farm Ownership - Tenant and Share-crop Faraing,eta. 


Number of Fanns. . . . 
No.of operators.... 
Ho. of operators. .. , . 


^f?35- 

> 1930- 

Hoas- 


7,9?''? 
7,606 
7 , 04 a 


10 Year Gain or Loss:- 
Gain of 948 or 13.55 


Full 

Owners all . 

1935- 

t.'96-o ... 

..{}). Loss of 70 or 3.4,1? 

White Owners, Number. 

030 - 

1 , 263 

It 

II II 

1925- 

1.36? / 

(1) 1,369 

Colored Owner D, Number 

1930 - 

601 

061 = 2,930 for 1925 as 
ag ain-it I 960 for 1935 = 

If 

U It 

1925- 

66 1 / 

Loss of *5. 4^ as above. 

Part 

Ownsrs all. 

1935- 

379 ... 

, .{1) .Gain of HU (ll) - 

H 

" -ITHITE... 

1930- 

176 

or 2.97 

l« 

Jl II 

1525- 

173 ,/ 

(i ) 17 5 





105=368 for 1925 as 

Part 

0 ',7n 6r B “ CGLOHE D. 

1930- 


agnlnst 1535fe 379= 

H 

II ti 


105 / 

C-ain of 2 . 91 ! above. 


Tenants all 

Tenants, ^fhite 

n II 


1'93?- 5.636 
I.S61 
1,3?9 


Tenants, Colored . 
M II 


1?3Q- 

1 ? 25 - 

1930- 


3, 2^.6 


. (D.Gni’i of 100 1 or 21.65 
(1) 1.35-^ 

■‘i,635 for 1925, total - 
as against 1935 total of 
- 21 .65 galnjas 

above. 


Cash Tenants 

{Stated Rent jthite 1930- US 

" P25,- 73 


Colored l?30- 7 1 

: 1 - 19 5 S - 6 9 

Si are- croppers; all . . . 1935- .7.51? 
1' * IThite... 1930- ”91 

n n 1925- 4 ':^r 


" ” Colored... 1930- 1 .T"'? 

1 " "... 1925 - 1,408 


(1) Gain of 677 or 36.85 

( 1) i''^ 

t408r rTS4g for 1925 as 
against 3,519 total for 
1-935 = gain of 36 .8 as 
above noted. 


Other TenantsiTOiite. . 193G- 957 

" 1925- 882 

Colored. 1930- t.68H 
" . 1925- 1,769 

««1935 fiSUFee fron Bureau of CensuB 


MOTES}-* 1925 and ■*1930 
flgui^B from Page #20-Gounty 
Table ifl North Carolina, 193° ; 
Census, Bept. of Commerce - 
Release of Oct. 22, 1935- 
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FARM CENSUS - Preliminary Report -(as obtained 11 /9/35 at Robeson 

County Court House. Luaberton.NC. 
U.S.Dept.of Ccainierce - Release of 10/22/35 - / by JDP . ) 

(Inventory Items for )’/l/35 -Production Items for Year of 1934). 


ROBESON cowray, NORTH CAROLINA: - 


CENS^SOT:- 


T935 :- 

( .Value of Paras, Land * Buildings; S17, 1 14, lf!9. 
=Loas of 18,3^ 

2. Average Value per Pam 5 2,l4o. 

=Lobs of 2T. 1^ 

3. Average Value per acre.......... g 4 i , iS 

=Loss of 32 .71^ 

4. Para Land According to Use (acres) 

Crop Land Harvested: % Decrease, 
=Loas of 3 .216 195 , 250 

5. Crop Land Idle or Fallow: (acres) 10,257 

=LoBe of S2.o% 


_L92_0:- 

120,879,151. 


2.724. 

6 1'. 24 


20 t. 608 
8,003 


6. Land Available for Crops: (acres) 210,239 
» = land, harvested, failure, idle, fallow, 

and plowable pasture 

=Loes of 1.6'? 


213,862 


MISCELLANEOUS FARMING DATA from ‘'The RobeBonian‘*Publlshed Oct. 84, 
1935, at LiMberton, N . C, - 

Robeson County had a total of 415,545 acres of land in farms this 


year (1935 (as of V/1/55-) 

Acreage of Harvested Crops In 1934 totalled 195,850 a. 

Average Size of farm3(tllled land and ffoodlot)' 52 a. 


Corn harvested for grain In 1934 showed an increase of 22, 403 a. 
ober V929. (Mostly used for feed on the farm, apparently. JDP,) 

"The hay crop of the County (wasjnore than 4 times that harvested 
5 years previous." 

TOieat - 2,183 acres and 29,651 bushels In the 1935 Census (for 
year i934-JDP),aB compared to 136 acres and 1,760 bushels in 
the 1'930 Census, 

Tobacco - 20,909 acres as compared to 24,292 acres 5 years ago. 
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*1934 Census - Robeson County, S.C. 

**1930 Census - Robeson County ,H.C. Figures for 199 9 and 1934 . 
All acres In Crops (1934) 209,500 


■ttAores in Com (1 y ) . . . , . , ........ 67700 i a.' 

No. of Fanns Growing Com 4,267 

Average acreage in com 20 a. 

Percentage cultivated land in com... 4t.5^ 


♦♦Acres in com (1929)-Total area 64,065 a. 

*»" " " (1924)-" " 53,743 a. 


Cotton Acres 1 934 ) ..59,940 a. 

(1934)No.of Fanns with cotton... 3,844 

Average acres in cotton ... 15 a. 

^ of cultivated land in “. 28.6^ 


Acres in Cotton. ...( 1929) .Total area 97,73° a. 

'' " " (1924)." " 64 .887a. 


Tobacco: Acreage .. .^1934) 19,559 a. 

No. of Farms grovd-ngTobacoa 3,131 
No, of acres average in " 6,0 a. 

^ tilled land in tobacco.. 9.3^ 

Acres in Tobacco ...( 1929) .Total acres 24,292 a. 

" " " . ..(1924)." " 1 1,794 a. 


*1934 Census - Robeson County .North Carolina, figures from the 

"FARM FORECASTER"- Frank Parker.Statlstlclan, Raleigh, N. C. , 
Annual Issue - 1935 (September)- as obtained by JDP froa 
U.S.Dept.of Agriculture Representative 0,0. Duke, at RobesSn 
County Court HouBe.Lumbertori.N.G.. i 1/9/35 . 

«» 1:929 and 1924 figures from 15th Census of the United States, page 
€5(h.|uye§-¥8?^R8€e881^e5aRt?«i:eHVir«li tfeilf'oSSHSiB.^ear 1930. 


JDP, 



SIZE OF INDIA'? FAMILIES: 

Notes mada^ evening of Friday , 1 1/8/35 at hone of Joseph Brooke, 
Irlbal Delegatejthe other five dropping in and Joining the talk. 

Shoee present: 

* Ja^.es Locklear, aged 71;fro!n Pembroke Section! came 
fron family of 12 brothers and sisters; all lived to 
be grom; 1 1 married. He hintself a.arrled and has 8 
children. 

S.s.‘ .Bell; age 60; front Bethel Hill Section; was one of 
5 girls and 3 boys; all lived and narried!has 2 diild- 
ren himself, 

» Noraan Locklear; age 46;'pas one of nine brothers and 
sisters; all but one grev; up; l of them are married; 
he himself has eight children; is froa Bethel Hill. 

* Riley Locklear; aged. 40; was one of six brothers and 
Bisters; all gre* up and ’aarrled;has seven children 
hlaaslf;lo from Saddletree Section. 

Joseph Brooks; aged tt years; from Pembroke Section; 
was t of 14 diildren; 13 of them grew up to be married^; 
has 3 children hln.self. 

Warren Dial; from Saddle Tree Section; wan 1 of 13 
children; 11 grew up and narried;ha3 5 children him- 
self. 

Mrs. Joseph BrookE; (ne Sally JohnBon);was 1 of 15 
children; to living; 3 anrried;her youngest brother 
now only 1 i/d years old. She herself !.<? 31 years old. 


SiMARY: 


The 7 people above canie froa seven faailleB that had 
77 children In all and, to date, 61 of them have mar- 
ried (Mrs .Brooke 'brothers and Bisters are counted 
In the 77 but most of then are still under age . ) 

The elx fanillleB above have 33 children to date, or 
an average of 5.5 children per family .making with 
the parents . . 1 ^ persons per family, for those tdio 
were present. 


# Note!-The 3 Locklears present were no relation to each other. 
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CONDITIOM OP PRESENT HOUSES:- <Note8 on Repairing Same - Sea Belc4 
9 men present Sunday , l t/ 10/35 at A.C.Loolclear'fl j 
Said the Condition of their houses was as follows: - 

* (E) Willie Loollear ('son of Henry.but liven osonrate) 

* III X® relation) 

A W.il. Jacobs 

.. .(E) Luke Jones 
(E) Jlmny Kay nor 
(B) Riley Jones 
(B) Henry Locklear 
(B) Lloyd Chavis 
(B) Clarence Blank 

* (A) = House in pretty good shape. 

(B) = House 1 1 bad 


VOTE JffiOVE; 

8 houses ro’joi'ted in poor shape - 
" " " good shape - 


Out of above 9 aen.and 2 more, voting on whether or not they would 
rsther have their houses repaired at a cost of fjIhO. to ()2CiO,eaoh, 
or have the Government build them new houses at around SSOO.each - 

T (John A. Locklear) said he would rather have a new house - 

2 (Joseph Brooks and Jes: ie Jacobs) said they "would like it 
either way" - 

fl (the rest of those above) said they would rather have their 
present houses repaired at a cost of iioo, to §200. than 
owe the Govemraent *3ao.or so on the cost of a new house. 

Above votes taken 1 1/ 10/35 at hone of 
A.C.Looklear. JD?. 
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HOUSE NEEDS FOR AVERAJE FAMILY. 

Notea made evening of Friday , t 1/8/55, at home of Joseph Brooks, 
Tribal Delegate. 0th era dropped in to discuss matters. (S-Ifflell is 
Chairaan of the Tribal Council, Si ouan Indians of Lumber River.) 

The follotslng vote as follows on coat of a Government Project 
house (for each of their resppotlve famllleB)if each had to live 
in it and pay the Goverament back himself over a period of years: 

, Number in each-NAiE of each - Kimiber of Rooms-Would want 
Household now. - Voting - Tlee-ded for Each^House to Coat . 


7 

Warren Dial 

5-roon 

house. 

5650 .00 

6 

(see belo-w) Joseph Brocks 

4- room 

house , 

$500 .00 

9 

* Riley Locklear 

5-roon 

house . 

g6oo.Po 

10 

«■ Moraan Locklear 

5- room 

house. 

gfioo .00 

8 

S.M.Bell 

4- room 

house. 

5500 .00 

— 

Mrs .J .Brooks 
(see below) 

5-room 

house. 

5850.00 


* Janes Locklear 

4-roora 

house. 

5500. CO 


45 peoplej6 families; wanting total of 27 rooms; or average of 
4.5 rooms per family (of 7.5 people). 

(Averaging Mr. and Mrs. Brooks' costs of houses wanted)sive8 
i3925.no as total cost of houses wanted by the six families; 
or an average cost per house wanted of .5654.00 for 4.5 rooms. 

♦ Above 3 Locklears not related to each other 


JOINT RESPONSIBILITY: 

All Bix(of the men whose names are given above)are agreed that 
there might well be Joint responsibility, of' all families in. 
a Government Project, for each family's debt to the Government. 

NEED LAND WITH CONTRACTS ALREADY ON IT: 


All six of the same men agree that any Resettlement Project 
might best be about 1/2 improved land (tllled)wlth tobacco and 
cotton contracts on it, and about I/2 logged-over land (woods). 
, . .They use green gum wood to some extent for curing tobacco. 

HUMBER OF YEARS AT FARMING IN THIS DISTRICT. .ABOVE 6 SIOUANS:- 


Warren Dial, aged 52, farming here I8 yearB;Joseph Brooks, aged / _, 
31, farming here 3 ^ears;Rlley Locklear, aged 40, farming here 
30 years;N. Locklear, 46 yrs, farming 36;SlCBell 59," 49;J.^oklear 
71 yrs old, farming 42;= aver, 29. 7 farming. 
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LAND HEEDS FOR AVERAGE P^HILIKSs 

Notes made evening of Fridajf , 1 1/8/35, at hone of Joseph Brooks, 
Tribal Delegate. Others dropped in to discuss matters. 

Those present voted as follows: 

Number of Extra Total Acres 

VIME No. in Household. Acres Now. Needed. Needed^TILLED ) 


Warren Dial Seven " " 2S tilled. None. 2S Acres * 

* Riley Locklear Nine 25 " 6 31 " “ 

* Noraan Locklear Ten " " ...Would want 40 " " 

(see note on " ) . . . 

S.'J.Bell ( note ) Eight " " 20 acres. None. HO " ("enough^ 

Joseph Brooks Six " " 5 " 10 15 " tilled. 


■» James Locklear Five " “ ...Would want ,22 acres “ . 

Total. Tilled Land- l50 acres. 

» Above no relation to each other. 

NOTE; -To explain difference between needs of Noraan Locklear 
for 40 acres. and S.M.Dell for 20 acres -the first with t en 
in hln household, the second with eight in his house^old:- 

In Norman Locklear's household of ten, five of them are 
grown aen or grovni Vioys.so he needs 4o acres of tilled land; 
while in S.;.!. Bell's household of eight, he himself is the only 
grown man in the faiiiily;he has only one boy, bom in 1 923!8o 
an acres are enough for hia. 

BUH-MARr OF TILLED LAND NEEDS OF ABOVE SI.X FA’ilILlES;- 

45 people in the 6 households need 1 5® acres of tilled land; 
or average of 25 acres of tilled le.nd per household of 7 .5 
people = 3.3 acres of ti lled land per perso n regardless of 
age or sax. - ■ 


Woodland Needed by Same Households: AGREE WOOItt.AND . 


Warren Dial with 7 in household would need 

Riley Locklear " 9 " « " " 

Nohnan LDoklear'’tO " " ,1 ,i 

S.a.Bell I. Q I, It .1 11 

»« JosepVi Brooks " 6 " " " " 

James Locklear " 5 " " " " 

Six households, would need. ....... .Total 


or average of 15 acres of woodland per householdj45 people 


15 acres woodland. 
15 " " 

ao " " 

15 " " 

to " 

go acres 


-making 2 acres of vroodlot per person.. , . , 

aa Not«:_Josenh Brooks has 5 in family .but boards 1, making 6 in house. 
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ACREAGE n TOBACCO AHD OOTTOH - 

mm mmta tobacco 

AMOtriTS raised etc. 

AUCTESHT mtmt OOTTOH ALKmJSHT 

SAISEB 

etoe 

Si Bullard % croppar 

mane 


none 

40 ft, 88000# 

10.000 # 

B» Oxandii» l/s cropper 2 acres 

lesoj 

usd#. 

U.S ft. 181$ # 

4 ,760 # 

L. RotoI 4 cropper 

0 

■ 



9,000 is 

A. Strldiand i' " 

s,s 

m&g: 

300)# 

38.0 a, 5296 # 

10,60# 

H. Lookloer S " 

1.6 

1100# 

1880# 

18,8 ft. 1980 # 

3600 # 

S« Baynor ^ “ 

1.3 

t 

1 

30.0 6006 # 

6260 # 

Ji Locklear l/g " 

0 

0 

0 

9.0 2985 # 

3756 # 

L» Kaynor i * 

0 

0 

0 

9,0 1830 # 

3600 f 

* d.E. Chavis Owner 

0 

0 

0 

6.0 1130 # 

SS# 


* Httte J.Ei Chaids eays ho has a dabfc of §S3»00 oftor tho crop -was plolced 

( for 2/S of eaa large laio of cotton raised by iiis brother UlyssOS S» Chatis- 
sea report on latter ) 


iSTEtnriBTi 

Abore tabulated II/ 9/36 evonlns at hono of A»C, Locklear fron etateasate 
of Individuals preset « 

JI)P« 
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LABOR AND HAIERIALS COST IN ROBESON COUNTY, N. G. .Noveiaber, t935 : 
WA&ES; 

Carpenters - §1 .50 tff #3.00 per 10 hr day - 
(Eos- carpenter S 30/ per hour) . 

Carpenter's helpers - -51.25 per day. 

lie«one - J3 .50 to °5 .oo per day ( 1 0 hra ) 

Painters - .5" per day. 

Union Labor None. ^ 

Above per D. F. Lowry , Active In Sicuan group. 
(Interviewed 1 '/y.''T 5 '» - an R.F.D.Ma l l Carrier . 


G.rl.Hatcher, Carpenter ar.i' Builder, gives local wages as follows: 

Boss Carpentar.gets 50/ per hour:other c-arpentors 4l .50 
to *2.25 per day (in hour, a) - 

Mason - 45/ per hour - 

Rough Labor #1 -So per 1 ^ hour day - 


MATERIALS 

Can get all luaber for building locally . except windows 
and doors.. Per A. C.LoClclear, who had built 5 houses here. 


Prices on Luniber , etc, ss given by :G.M. Hatcher- D.P. 

Carpenter t Lowry 
ITEiS;- Builder: 

Rough pine luaber,2 x 4, etc 5 15.00 M IlS.OOM 

(above, any size, delivered at Job) 

Sized by planer delivered....! 1 6 .- 17 .00 ?17.00 M 

, (above all a local product) 

Flooring A-'Ceiling"- I 25 .to 40 .H |20 .-#35 . 

Genaan Siding I 2 5.- 35 .M 

Gaaent ( iOO-i' .bag) . . AA-4i — 5 .65 bag 

Lime . (SO/ bag)... ? .35 " 


Bricks . .Fall of 193'^ were #^J.50 per 
M - Now slightly higher 5 14 


15 . 1 


Bricks cheapest when bought at the brick yards In 
South Carolina. (Price on bricks Includes delivery by 
truck.) Noto:-G. a. Hatcher, D.F. Lowry seen ’ 


10. 
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mrstesi msBs i 


ipji CJmr^ 
I&aay ftmea 

Hlgjier 
Zat* paid 

Bard gettiag 
out of Debt 


Legal Sate 


EadiorbliaBt 
Cost of 
Credit 
Bt?ying 


Foilosiag renarks »ado by -rariQue I ndi&T is preemib 
dt homa of A<C» Locklear on Sunday ll^iO^S*- JSP* 

Tbs aajorlty of leaders ( hereabouts ) oharge lO;? »• 
not legal but it is doas in asny cases » 

A«0. Lookloar says that Iw has paid as high as 25 
OoitbB on the dollar on a loan . 

I^E Cwnars , if they borrow fron aaiao people , 
hereabouts are sure to loss their places - and 
" nothlne will eatisfy the Icadar except taking 
the land itself ”« 

$% is the legal rate of interest • 

flu credit at store oil present ( nine aen ) are 
agreed that a 24 lb, bag of flour costing ,90ff cash 
costs I,!©" on tbs 'tooks " - " up to $1.25 on the 
books " « 'fhan tbo nerohont glues you a coupon book 
and takes another lOjf coupon out of it for interest - 
( i,e« - if you buy a §10,00 book of coupons they 
ta^ §1,00 In coupons out of it before they giue you 
the book and still take §1.10 In coupons for a bag 
of flour ) 

ijnoa Jonas had to pay §1,56 for n bog of flour in 
credit coupons that Jie could have bought for ,90(f 
cash per his brother Luke Jones - Says Ills brother 
has the receipt at hoaa to prove it , JDP, 


It^ 
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JOSGELUBBOTO 


mSB 

CORPC5U5PIC®S Large Corporation llko tlw ESJlSairs of Laureaburg H,C« 
hato bought up whole areas and put in the share-crop 
syetcffl - osm a lot of loud ia Robesoa County « Per 
a awaber of people inoludiiig A.C. Lookloar - end 
” aayono irfio gsts la debt to thfisa Is fairly sura to 
lose his plaoe " - Bast to impossible to gat out of 
debt onoe in debt to them - Hotes of ll/lO/sS J35P« 


lAHD 

Baker 

ISaot 


Balrer - oh'tsTO main cshals 498 acre a more or 

less - Price asJcad ^5,000.00 - four house on it but 
ora in bod condition - main road on oaoh side of it - 
fairly good load - a lot of it logged off . 


Par A.C. Tjjcklear 13/7/55 


Beaiifort 
Lumbar Co, 
Sales at 
110.00 par 
Acre 


Beaufort tesber CocBjany Isads near Penbroko K.C» » 
fho conpany sold off variouo small paroas of land 
for $10,00 per aoro in five acre or larger tracts - 
Took one-third oash then one-tlard sootond year - 
one-third succeeding year - sold 00 c.cras to John 
Oxendine at $10.00 per acre. 


Per Joseph l^rooks 13/7/35 JDP* 


Crop 

Contracts Land lord gets from |8.0D per acre on cotton up to 
$17,00 par aoro on tobacco for not planting those 
crops. 

?or Joseph )3roo3n! ll/io/ss JDP 


Indicoi 

fillers 

AboTS 

Airsrago 


Sequence 

4 ti 

Pee&r<dcs 


The follOT/ing I ndian famars were said to be better 
ti^ the average in the crops they raised - etc, - 
A.C. Loclclear - Farm censr and land lord - 
J^f, WlUsiiid - Share-Cropper 

Bees Jacobs - shore- Cropper on land of A.C, LookleM^ 
Per Botes of 11/7/55 JBP, 

• Sdse oKiidren b'f'f tkb j'irst crop ( whoab ) 9 feed 
steck off the hay that follows the wheat " - 

Par Sheldon Bullard li/9/S5 JBP. 


Pembroks with population of between five and six bomdred 
iotel apnoare to have more tlum three-quarters of idiat 
Xndiaas ..Per Joseph Brocks 13/7/56 - ( Hot® I ssw eCLmost 
no vdilto people yesterday or today in the several tlaeil 
TO drove through - or stopped in - Peabroko - JDP, U/e/lK 

— — * 73 - 
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SELmit REPCIilT 
1936 


Copy 


Caobrl^o, I9a3S> 
July 30, 1936, 


ConEElssloner of Infllaa Affairs 
Offlo# of Indian Affairs 
?aBlil,ngton, D. C» 

Iter Hr. CoHEdsalonori 

I hsTo tho honor to sutolt thu following report dealing 
with tho question of the dogroe of Indian blood of the so-called 
"Robeson County Indians" o' I?;rth Ct-rollna, 

All the data contained la this roT>ort were collected 
In June 1936 in Hoboson County, Koi-th Carolina In r.y capacity as a 
ECEiber of ths "Bistom Slouan ladltn Corir-.ission". In Eccordanee 
with Instructions received eepanito racial diagnoses wora rads for each 
Individual with tho purpose of dat(nslnlng xthether the applicant# enaialned 
did or did not possess ono-JJalf or more Indian blood. No distinction# 
or designations were nado as to tribal affiliations of the snbjects. 

These diagnoses ware based eolaly (n the Ennlfastatlons of physical 
characteristics of knouTi racial slfnlflcaaca as Intorproted by the science 
of phj'slcal and racial oathropolog)'. 

In order to fnclUtato the digestion of this large ras# 
of Eatorial I have added to tho bo:.y of the report several short notes 
as follows: 1, a Burrery of the rtclsl diagnoses, 8, a chart of racial 
characters of diagnostic value, 3, a few notes on technique used, 4. * 
glossary of abbreviations to be foind In tho anthropomf trie records, 
and 5, an appendix of nlocollonoous photographs principally of non-adults, 
Erplanatlbna of many other technical details era given In ths body of 
the material, 

teflnally, I wish to take this opportunity to bring to 
year attention tba names of several persons and Institutions whose aid 
I received during tho course of this rcaflt contrihutad In no szdbU tanner 
to tho anocossfol eoapletlon of the report. To Dr, B, Souddar Eekesl 
under vihosa direction this projoet was carried on Z owe tnny thanha 
for helpful Bssletance. Hany thankn are also due to Hr. D*Aroy Beiniekla 
and Cr. Eduards S. Mdlahon of ths Cfflce of Indian Affairs for thiilr 
oontlimoas cooperation throughout tho work In tho field. To Kajor 
G. C. itanhaa, Clrootor of lahoratoi las of tl.a Army Vsdlonl Sdheol at 
Easblngton, ^ C. X an vary grateful for tho la^s supply of sera 
noesssary f<» blood group tests. And to Professor t. A, Booton, 


r; 
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Chalinan of the Hvisloa of AatiiTtogy, Hsnrard Unlraraity great 
l^debtedneas la dua for tba loan, tnthropoaetrlc laatrussecta aad 
cosera equljnaat, as veil as for I constant Interest In tbla 
whole work. 


'lespectf'olly sahr^tted, 

0 . 

{sgd.} Csrl C. Seltzer 
Associate -Inthropologist, 
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EOtVAKl cr HACIU. DUCTOSKa 



13 . 

U. 

15. 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23 . 


24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 
23 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33. 

34 . 
33 . 
56. 
37 . 
S. 
39. 


Baras 


DlajgaslB 


Zion Lowry 
Jtery Loc5J.ear 
Banal B ChaTls 
Britton tlaynor 
Erltton lociJ-ear 
Sion H. Wilkins 
Hsmy JjcOlrt 
Baturs Wilkins 


Isaiak Locklear 
Cquinn Brooks 
Dock 5^mn 


AAron Pnvel 
Bosa lecobs - 
Hubert Eoodo 


WiUlan Jacobs 
llareller Kilklna 


Bortlor Lins case. 

Less tban 1/2 Indian blood 



Kll Ixwiy 

TTlnnie Woods 

7130308 Allen Lockloar 


Eula Jane Jacobs * 

vrlllien 0. Jieynor " 

Hucb Sraj'boy “ 

Been Brooks Border line ease. Doubtful 

Diagnosis. Frobablllty 1/2 
^ or nore Indian blood. 

Lindsay Eavel J Less than 1/2 Inilan blood. 
^Ivoster Ennnuel ■ 

John R- Brooks * 


Joaso Oiandlns ^ 

Duncan L, Locklear /' ' "■ 
Rocso Jacobs 
Golan Locklear 
Sharcan Lockloar 

ISoah Woods 
Braztoa Strickland 
Junta A. Locklear 
Joe Dial 
Ruby Jacobs 
Lutbar Locklear 
Boss Locklear 

Locklear Jecobs 


t/oy. li3S 


Doabtful dlegoosie. Probability 
totrerds leas tban 1/2 Indian. 
Less tban 1/2 Indisn blood. 


Border line eeea. probability 
torards lass tban 1/2 Indian. 
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Case Ko. 40. 

41. 

42. 
-43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

' 40. 

49. 

50. 

' 51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 


/ 84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 


VlUlea Lookloor 

Sabastlon Sospsoa 

Joe Chari a 

lawrenoe >&ynor 

David Junior Erooica 

Homy locklear — p- i'i' of A/’*'- 

Eanny Doeso 

Riddle Looiclear 

Shae Deese f' ^ 

lioudle EUea Mbjtioj* 

Cllnnle Jones 
Howard Chavis 
Reader Jones 
Cscar Hanoonds 
Hubbard Chavis 
Clarence Chavis 
Alllo Byrd Kamondi! 

Levi Thonas 
m Chavis 
Jasper Lociclear / 

Iller lias Cbcvls 
t.'lUiaffl A. Chavis 
Sara Elizabeth l!eynor 
Viola Clarke 
Hector Brooks 
Corbitt Chnvla 


loos than 1/2 Indian blood. 


1/2 or nore Indian blood. 
Less than X/Z Indian blood. 

'915 - 


r ./ /^o^. ffis 


Doubtful dia^osls. 
less than X/Z Indian blood. 


Howard lov.Ty 
J-'ontcooiery Dial 
Danlol Richard .’iaynor 
.’.ilnnlo Loold.oar 
I'orilda L. Vlller 
Doll loekloar 
toy locklcar 
!:ersicsuo Soripoon 
iTorth Sanpaon 
Vootla Loo Id oar 
Thornton l ov.vy 
KMtflold locklaor 
Stlnoton novels 
L. D. RovoIb 
Dolly locklear 
Lather Chavle 
Coro Lee Xaexry 
A&a Chavis 

Arrio Eullard 
Caroon Jones 
Harley itansoa: 

Vera i'ae Locklear 
Robert Lockloor 



•* 


n 


1/2 or Dore Indian blood. 
Less than 1/2 Indian blood. 


Border Line Case. Probability 
towards less than 1/2 Indian. 
Loss than 1/2 Indian blood. 


2 
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Casa Ho. B9. 

V90. 

91. 

93. 

93. 

94. 

95. 
y 96. 

97. 

93. 

99. 

100 . 

101 . 

102 . 


Claude Lonely 
Jesse ^roolcs 
Addle Belle Locklear 
Hraddy Locklear 
Josephine Locklear 
/JLf Lociy 
Denial Locklear 
Coorce Locklear 
Percy Locklear 
hlllle Jonaa 
P4c}jcond Locklear 
Annie Liza Chavla 
Tecuoasb Locklear 
Dunio iluch Siilkias/' 


103. Prank Cumlnga 


104. Clos'd Chevia 

105. •vomit Lowry 

106. !'ary v.yna 

107. Joa Olnclnlr Lotvi^' 

103. Cora Kae J. Erowinel.on 


less than 1/3 Indian blood. 
1/2 or noiB Indian blood. 
Less than 1/3 Indian blood. 


0 


ft 

Border Line Casa. Doubtful 
dlefnosls. , J 

Doubtful dlegnosia. But probebl 
lees than 1/3 Indian blo^. 

Lees than l/s Indian blood. 


ft 
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Hot«a on Teeimiiiua 


The DAaBurananta war* talcan acoozAlng to tha 
Istex&etioaal Asreomant and aa racordad by Dr. Alaa Hrdlloka Id hla 
''Ai>tlirop<£a8tJE7'' publiahed In 1920. Tba obserrationa are thOM agreed 
upon bjr the Dlriaion of Anthropology at Rarrard DnlTaralty under tha 
direction of ita Chaiirum, Profaaaor E. A. Booton. The Inativaanta 
used i^ra tha anthropcnatar, spreading caliper, sliding caliper, and 
steal tajie. Tot akin color, tha Ton Inachan color scale was vtilized. 
heights racordad are thosa giran hr the subjects. Esad height was 
obtained fay subtreoting the height to tragi oo froa the stature. Haight 
is giran in pounds, all gross body raasureaents in centinstars, and 
head and face dlmansions in aillinaters. Photographs ears taken hP 
naans of a Xsioa oaaera, modal T ?, with f I;*— 9 cm. lens. 

• Blood grouping t.-as done personally by this inresti- 

gator in the field, fresh sera A end B nocoasaiy for tha tests were 
Terr kindiy supplied hr the Amr tiadioal School in ?7eahington, D. C. 

Tha blood groupa are designated as 0, A, B, and AB, indieating the 
prasanea or absar.ca in the red blood cells of tha two iso-agglutinahla 
substances A and B. Blood groupa VTore doternined as follows: a drop 
of knows Croup A serum was placed on one end of the slide and a drop 
of B serum on the other end. A Tor}' small amount of the subject's 
blood was thorougblr mixed with each drop of asrun. Centla agitation 
of the sorun-blood mixture rae melntalnod by tijiplng tha slide back- 
ward and forward for about ten ndnutea. Praaenca of egglutlnatioa was 
then recorded. If only A eerum-blood oiitura ohowod agglntination, 
the group recorded was B. If only B serum-blood nixture diowad agglu- 
tination, the group recorded was A. If both A and B eora-blood mix- 
tures shooed aeglutination, the group recorded was AB. If neither A 
or B sera-blood misturoo showed agglutination, tha group recorded was 0. 
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UNITED STATES INDIAN SURVEY 
D#t« June 6, 1936 ObMrvsr C* ^lt*er y, Uajae 



3b - s«< -S'- EjBXWT Km* -1 

..Sp xe.a.<l. »!.•, yiUiaai Locklear 

yfu t on, C.« F*ik*r^ R&XtOA^.. 

- »f*a*r* 2 5 — - 

Jto«< --5 5-*-6. 
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Caa* Ho. 86 !2soial SieGnosia 


Neaai 

John I. Eroojfa 

Sai; 

Hals 

Ago! 

SO 

Dlatriotl 

Bobason County, Oortb Corolino 

Claim: 

1/8 or mors Indian blood. 


poaataaian by thla Indiridual of grasa-btoan ey«a 
is oaa of tba Boat Iciportant faatursa vbloh aarica hia off aa baTlng l**a 
than l/z Indiaii blood. 

Turthar aTldsnooa of non-Indlaa blood la Tlaibla in tha 
la« asTs oharaotar of tha haed hair, in tba pronounoad graynaas of tbs hoad 
hair, in tha marbad thlolcossa of tbs ayabroas, in tba pronounoad thlolmsaa 
of tbs intebuoantal and maabranoua portions of tbs lips, in tbs praralnanoa 
of tba obln, and in tbs dsop ast of tba ayaa ralatira to tba total facial 
plana. 

Uatrioally, tba ymix blgb rslativa apan (xalatioa of aa 
span to total body statura in tsaa of par eant) of 106 la also Indleatlva 
of non- Indian blood, probably of Kagroidal origin. Tba eapballo Indaz of 75 
is oocqparatlTsly low. 

Indlanold fsatnrss ars not sntinly laeking. Tkay art 
aridant in tba abaaoca of hirautanasa of tba faoa and body, in tba color of 
tbs unazpoead skin (Ton luaaban no. 12), in tba ebasnoa of eooourrsnt ay»- 
broat, in tba pronounoad lataral projaotlon of tba nalara, in tba flora of 
tbs gonial anglas, and in tha bl^ oaphallo Index - feelal indaz proportlan 
(oaphalo facial indaz) of 103. 

Tbs gensral ooopoaits ploturs Tlaving all tbs faatnzas 
as a idiols, la an IndlTiduol ahosa asnount of Kbits blood ia in azBoas of 
tbs Indian, and olao possasaing a daoidad strain of nagro. 


Conoluding Diagnoals; Onqusationsbly 1ZS3 than i/Z Indian blood. 
June SO. 1936 


Carl C. Stltaer 
Aaaooiata Antbn^ologlat 
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Cam Ho. 27 


Bultl Dlagnoals 


Kaos.! 

lease Ozlndins 

Sex; 

Uols 

Age: 

38 

District: 

Robeson Coun^, Sorth Carolina 

Claim: 

X/2 or aK>rs Indian blood. 


Caa3q>oM4 akin oclor Ic modarataly liebt Auoh u la 
fouol in nnqjr Hhita groupa (Ton luaoban no. 10). Tiia expoaad akin oolor 
taken at tba forehead ia not reij isMh darker (Von luaohan no. X5}. Aa- 
cordln£l 7 . there la no lorce tanning difforentlal. Taaoularity is presant 
although not very o&rked end freoklea are quite abundant in face and azaa. 
Zvldanca of IThlta adnlzturo la tharafora to be found in akin oolor, Tasou- 
larlty, and in the freckling. 

Vary atrcng aridenea of non-Indian blood ia traoeabla 
to the fom of the head hair. The hair on tbs band la curly and black, 
vlth a alight degraa of graynsas to be found particular^ in tba tei^orBl 
region. Taclal and body hair ara eell-daTa loped as acong Gbltss. 

The eynbroes ara thick and slightly oononrrent, a noa- 
Indlan feature. There la an absence of strong devalopoant of tha frontal 
oalars. Tbs Sara are Eiall end Bsgroldal in type. Tha eapbalie index 
(relation of breadth of tbs head to tbs length in tezsia of per o«nt) is 
quite low with a Talus of 79. 

BTldsnce of Indian features are to be found la the 
color of the eyes being dark brown to black, the proolnsDoe of tba lateral 
malara, the flare of the gonial angles of tha lower jaw, tha genarel 
obaraoter of tbs lips, tbs retrograaslTo ohin, and tba Mgh eophalo-faaial 
Indsx. 

Tbs general ecaiposlte picture, howsTsr, Tisnlng sit tha 
features as a whole is an IndlTidual with an esneas of nhite blood, a 
strong strain of Indian, and a aaoU slsoent of Hegro. 


Concluding dagnoals] UE33 than i/s Indian blood. 


luns 30, 193C 


Oarl C. Ssltser 
Associate Anthropolofiist 
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tea* Bo. SB 


B&oial Diagaoaia 


KaaB! 

3«l ! 

*Si- 

Matrtet i 

Clalat 


Cuaosa L. loelclaBr 

60 

Robaaon Oounty, north Coroltsa 
X/S or woro InUan hlogd. 


th* praaanoa of ^^-blus-broan p/as with tba bzoan 
Aiatritntod only In epato ovar tba Iris, Is one of tbs outstendlng fsotursa 
«bloh narlcs this IndlTldnal off sa havlnfi laaa than X/S Indian blood. Other 
features which are Indloatlre of non-Indian atrolna are, tba slight dsgree 
of sJda Taaoularlty, the low wars obaraoter of the heed hair, the frlsaljr 
feeling of ths hair on latinual manipulation, tha pronounoad denralopoent of 
body hair, tha praaenoa of graying of the hair, tha pionouncad nasion 
dapieaslon, end tba low osphalio indaz (relation of breadth of head to tba 
length a^rsaaad In tsms of per cent) of 74. 

Indianold featuiea are Tlslbla in the una3Q>oaad aWlw 
eolor, light brown (Von luaohan no. IS), In tba alight devalopoant 

of ths face balr particularly In tha igipar and lower obaak regions. In tba 
thlnnaaa of the ayabrowa, In tba abaenea of concurrent eyebrows. In tba 
marked oanrszlty of tha nasal profile, and In the pronounced lateral pro- 
jection of ths malera. 

Tha general eo^oalta picture viewing all tbs featorss 
as a whole, la an Individual wbo la fundamentally Whits with a strong 
repreeentatloii of Indian blood. 


Concluding Dlagnoslsi IbuiuaBtlonaly IXS3 than X/S Indian blood. 


JUna SO, 19S6 


Carl C. SeltBor 
Associate /nthropolaglst 
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Oua So. £9 


Boolal Diagnosis 


Sga»i Rcd»o 7aooba 

SBZ! Uala 


Aget 27 

Dlstrlots Hobason Couaty, Horth CaroXlaa 
Olalni X/i or noro Xndlan hlood. 


Onaxpoaad aUn eolor In thla indlridual la oodarataly 
dark (Ton luaohan no. IS) and azpoaad aldn color talcan at tha forabaad la 
really dark (Ton Inaohen no. 24). Taacularlty and freoklinst non- Indian 
features are both absent. Bair fom, boneTsr, Is of tha frizzly Tariaty 
and Qey ba traced dlreetly to Sesro adnlxturs. 

yaoa and body hair la quite q>arsa aa msaus Indiana and 
Sagros. Read hair color la black, and the ayaa are glzan tha aana color 
clasalfloatlon. Tha thloknaas of the sysbroira la pronounosd and a slight 
degree of oancumnoy la preaont as aaong Shi tea. 

The Ups are deoidsdly negroldal In fom, bains 
nouncedly thick aa to Its Intaguoantal as esU as Its oanbranoas portions. 

A lip seen is present In a aorked fom. Alveolar prognathlaa la aoderate 
in Its detelopnsnt, but tbs chin Is quite prcalnont. 

Ihe general eh&ractar and size of the ears are Sasmidal 
while tha incisor teeth display tha Indlenold abovel-shapsd fom. 

The oephalto Index (relation of breadth of bead to tha 
length la tarns of per oant) is very low falling into the doUohooaphalle 
olasa with a value of 72 end is in a great neaaure reaponslbla for the high 
caphalo-facial Index of 100. Tha ebaoluta dljaansion of tha blqrsooMtle 
dlenetar, 132 raiUlnaters, la very narrow for Indian oeles and is aagssstivw 
of oonaldarebla non-Indian blood. Tha alnliaim frontal dlaastar la also 
vary narrow for predominant Indian types. 

Tbs gensrel ooBposlta picture viewing all tha fsatuxea 
as a whole, la an Individual of dominant liegro blood, plus a strong strsln 
of Indian. 


Concluding DlagnoalB: Onqueatlosably 1233 than 1/2 Indian hlood. 


luna 30, 1936 


Carl C. aaltzcr 
Aasoolata Anthrqpolaglat 
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CaM Ho. SO Racial Dlagnoala 

Haaai 
Saxi 

PI atria t I 
Clalas 


Colsa Loclclaar 

Hala 

41 

Robaaon Oovat^i Hortb Oarollna 
X/t or Doi^ Indian blood. 


Tba poaaaaaion thla IndlTlduel of graan-broan eyaa 
altb tha graan aa higbl/^ repraaaiited aa tba brown, la one of tha auat out- 
atandins faeturaa which marlca hla off aa haring laaa than 1/Z Indian blood. 

Sdn oolor la alao. Indleatlra of a non- Indian atraln 
by tt» light una:q> 08 ed color takan at tha inner am (Ton Inaoban no. 9). 
Uarkod raaoularltj' of the aJcln and tha preaanea of freeklaa ara alao atrong 
Indloatlona of White admixture. 

Read hair fom la of tha low ware rarlaty with definite 
frlnxllng la tha front, a non-Indian hair type. Taoa hair la wall-daral^ad 
aa In tha Vhltaa but body hair la (inlta aparaa. The raiy narhad grayneaa of 
tba bead hair cuat alao be eonalderad erldanoa of non-Indian blood. 

A few of tha other faeturaa whieh are highly ■iggaatlra 
of non-Indian Influanca racially are aa foUowa: tha thieVnaaa of tha ajra- 
bruwa, tba depth of tha naaion dapraaalon, tba marked proolnanaa of tba ehln, 
tba abaenaa of frontal projection of tha malara, tba eaphalle index of 76, 
tha Tory high facial index of 91, and tha raiy high upper facial Indax of 66. 
Caphalo-faclal Inlex of 96 cannot be eonaldarad eridanca of purity of Indian 
atraln owing to tha lownaaa of tha eapballo Index. 

Tha general ooqpoalta pletura Tlawing all the faaturea 
aa a whole la an Indlrldual of predominantly White blood. 


Concluding Plagnoaia: Cnguaationably HES3 than 1/2 Indian blood. 
June SO, 1956 


Carl C. aeltxar 
Aaacclata Anthropologlat 
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Oass So. 31 Raalal Oicgnosla 



Sheman Ioa!(laar 

Sax; 

SMI a 


SO 

Diet riots 

Robeson Coun^, Hosrth Carolina 

Clalsa: 

1/8 or sssora Indian blood. 


Thla lodlTldual poaaaaaea a oodaratelr light tmaspoaed 
alda oolor (Ton luaoiian no. 11) aa vail aa a moderataly lleht a3q>oB8d aUn 
color (Ton luaohan no. 14). Sosa non- Indian atraln la Indioatad bjr tha 
praaanoa of tha low vara Tariatjr of hair fom, although tha oolor la atrlot- 
Ir blade. 

Faoa hair diova a haar; davalopnant on tha chin, upper 
and lower ohaet ragionaj the body hair la only nodarately vall-diatrlbutad. 

S!f9 color la dark brovn aa aenng Indiana, but the pro- 
nounced thidenaaa of the ayahrova with Ita aasoolatad eonourrency la a non- 
Indlu feature. Tha naalon depraaaian la vell-narkad and tha naaal profila 
la acnewhat Vhlte in ganaral form. Tha Upa ore thick both aa to Integuaantal 
and meeabranoua portioni. A Up aaaa ia praaant of nodarata alza. Iha nalara 
lack the atrong Indlanoid daralopnant frontally and laterally. And finally, 
tha oaphalo-faclal index la eazy low (relation of vldth of face to tha breadth 
of tha head in tarsa of per cent) with a flgura of 91. Thla nay bo oonaldarad 
aa atrong aTldenoa of oonaiderable nontlndlan blood particularly in rienr of 
the aiza of the eaphalio index. 

The general ecopoalta picture Tlaving ell the features 
aa a vhoU, la an IndlTldual shloh should ha olasalfiad aa a border Una 
oaaa, with about a<iual parts of Thlta and Indian and only a nere traoa of 
Bagro. 


Ooncludlng Dlegnosla: Doubtful Dlagnoais. Probability towards ix-vt 
than 1/8 Indian blood. 


June 30, 1S36 


Carl C. aeltter 
Asaoelate AnthropologlBt 
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Cu* Ro. 40 


RaoiaX IHa^voala 


Ksmsi 

WUli^ looklaor 

SCSI 

Uala 


43 

Dlstrleti 

Bobason County, Rorth Carolina 

Claim: 

1/2 or mors Indian blood. 


Tba poaaaaalOD by thia ladlridual of tba daap B«va 
rariaty of hair foiQ with dlatlnot eurllsaaa of tha fenrwloek is an oat> 
atandlns non-lDdion foatura suggaatlTs of lass than ijM loAlan hlood. 

Tba unanposad akin color la nodarataly dark (Ton 
lusohan no. IS) bat whsthar this la dua to Indian or Bagro influanoa la 
TS 17 difficult to aay. Bod/ hair la waU-dstalopad and distributed In 
nudarata quantity orar tha aztnoLitlaa and torao, and as such la Indioatiwa 
of White adolxtura. 

Ragroldal fsaturaa ars strongly aecaatuatad in this 
subjaot. In thia catagoiy ^ould ba Inoludad, tha taiy pronounosd nd bsaty 
brow rldgas aaaociated with a broad naaal root and praoouneadly broad nasal 
bridge, tha thleknasa of the nasal tip, Ita tqnard inoUnaticn showing a 
ooderats frontal wiaiblllty, tbs pronouncedly thick nMohranous and Intagu- 
nantal portions of tha Ups, tbs oarkad ararslon at tha Ups, and tha prasanoa 
of a wall-darslopad Up aaom. 

Tba gsnaml coopoalta picture Tlawli;g all tba features 
takas as a whole, la on Indlrldual who la doadnantly Bagroldal, with a strain 
of Indian and Ohlta. 


Concluding Diagnools: Unquaatiooably 1X33 than 1/2 Indian blood. 


Juno 30, 1936 


Carl C. Sal tzar 
Aoaoolats itnthropologiwt 
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CsM Ho. S3 Baoial Diagnoaio 


Hanai 

Osoar E. Hanmonda 

Sex: 

Uale 

isi'- 

46 

District: 

Bobason County, North Carolina 

Claim: 

1/2 or mors Ipdlan blood. 


Thla indirldual posseaeaB a largo nviober of foattirao 
that Inddceta eonelualTol^r that hlo raolal ecmplex la laaa than l/£ Isdliaii 
blood. Tho noat iioportent ractal elamcnt In hia maka-ap la unqueationably 
•Vhlta. 

The foUcnring are aoaa of the oore Inqtortent foaturea, 
prlnelpalljr non-netrical, vhleb auggaat Uhlte blood aa a dominant feature; 
the light una^qpoaad skin color taken at the inner ana {Ton liieehan no. 9), 
the marked degree of Taaoularltr of the akin, the preaeoea of fraeklea al* 
though only fee in number, the deep eare eharaotar of the head hair with 
diatlnot ourlinaaa in front, the waU-derelopad faoa hair, the alight degree 
of frontal baldneaa, the moderate to pronounoad quantitj of body hair, the 
graynaaa of the head and face hair, the green-brown eyea which in Itealf la 
Tary strong eTidenca of less than 1/2 Indian blood, the eonourranoy of the 
eyebrows, tte depth of the nasion region, tbs proolnanoe of the shin, the 
lack of dSTslopDent of the frontal and lateral malara, and tbs eacq>aratiTel7 
low oephalo-feoial index of 92 especially when considered in the light of 
the oephalie index of 77. 

The general eoaposita picture Tiewing all tbs features 
as a whole, is an indlTldual of predominantly Rhits stock with a nsre trace 
of Hsgro. 


Concluding Diagnosis: Dnquestionobly U5S than 1/2 Indian blood. 


Juno 30, 193o 


Carl C. Seltzer 
Aaaociata Anthropologist 
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CaM Ho. &i 


Raolal Diagnosis 


Banal 

Hubbard 0|uivl8 

Sax; 

Uale 


S8 

District: 

Hobeson County, north Carolina 

Claln; 

X/z or oars Indian blood. 


Ths posaeaalon by this Indlrldual of beaS hair that 
fall a In ths curly claaalfloatlon narlca this Individual off as baring 
lass than 1/2 l 2 idian blood. 

Ths vall-dsTslapad facial and body hair with pro- 
nouncsd graynsas of tbs hscd hair la also suegaatlrs of lass than l/S 
Indian blood. Additional fsaturea of non-Indian type aiw, tbs pronounosd 
daprsasion of tha naslon region, ths breadth of ths nasal root end nasal 
bridge, ths thlelcnsaa of tha Intagunental and laambr&nous portions of the 
Ups, the praalnenca of ths ohln, tbs gsnaral Ilegroldal eharaoters of tha 
ears, tbs low cephalic Index of 74, and tha raiy high relatire span of 
106 (rslation of arn span to total body stature in tarns of per cent). 

Indianold features are arldenced In the height and pro- 
file of the nasal bridge. In ths breadth of tbs bi^gooatlc arches, and 
in tbs presence of ahorel-shaped Incisor teeth. Indianold features, how- 
ersr, are decidedly in ths minority. 

Tha general oocposlte picture viewing all tbs fsaturea 
as a whole, Is an Individual of more Hegio than Indian, with a strong 
strain of tnvlts. 


Concluding Diagnosis: Dnqoeatlonably LESS than 1/S Indian blood. 


June SO, 1936 


Carl 0. Seltzer 
Aeaoclate Anthropologist 
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Case Bo. SB 

Bacial Diagnoals 

Waoai 

Olarance O^ravls 

Sext 

Usla 

Age: 

96 

Olstrieti 

Bobaaon Oounty, Horth Carolina 

Clalai 

1/8 or more Indian blood. 


ttaaipoaad skin eolar in this IndlTidunl falls in tha 
svarthr elassirieatlon (Ton luBohan no. 9). Eiposad akin color taken at 
tha forshaed is yarj dark (Ton lusoban no. £5). Thsrs is no Tasanlarlty 
of ths skin, and f rookies era clesaifiad as absent. Bair fom, hovonnir, 
is Tsiy definitsljr non-Indian in its distinct curliness, and aooordineljr 
zKf ha considered as Tory atronc arldanos of less than X/t Indian blood. 

Pace hair is eell-daralopad and distributsdi in tTpical 
Vhita fashion. SiBllarl 7 the quantitj and distribution of the bodjr hair 
is nodarata to pronouncedly heavy. Bye color is mixed, thara baina abont 
equal emoimts of dark cmd llQht brovn spots orsr the iris. ICTidenoa of 
aye color suggests non-Indian blood. Tha ayabroas are pronouncedly thick 
and shoe a slight eonouirancy. This again is a non-Indian feature probably 
Vhite. 


Tha character of the nasal tip, eran thou^ It la not 
Tazy. heavy as aioong Negros, is nsvertbeless vary raminlaoeat of the usual 
Negroidal foa. Thera is an opeazd InoUnatloa of the septm, tha wings 
are flaring, and tbs nostrils dlaplay a narksd frontal Tlslbility. Tbeza 
is a pionounoad thickness of the integuaental and aaobranoua portiens Of 
tha lips with aasoolatad lip seem. Ihsse are Begroldal features. There 
is also a lack of Indlanoid davelopaent of ths frontal and lateral aalars. 
The ears are ccmll and Nagrcldal with ragard to helix roll and degree of 
protrusian froi the side of ths bead. 

Oaphalo-foeial index is low with a ralue of 9S, especial- 
ly eban oonaldersd In tbs light of the eepballo Index of 78. Ths nasij. 
index is 7d. 

The gensral ecBq>oslte picture Tlawlng all the features 
as a whole la an individual with note Shite blood than either Indian or 
Negro, but the Negro elwaant still being nors dominant than that of the 
Indian. 


Oonoludlng Slagnoais; Unquestionably I . CH then X/Z Indian blood. 
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Caaa Bo. 96 


Racial Diaenoaii 


Kbdsi 

AlUs Syr^ Rsneonds 

aei; 

fsaals 


17 

District: 

Ihibeson Qpunty, Berth CaroUna 

Claim; 

1/)! or mare Indian blood. 


Keeroldal featuraa proaant In thla IndlTidual era aa 
foUoirai Curliness of the head heir, the ehsanoe of Tasoularlty and 
freclcles. tbs blaclc heed heir and rirtually bleclc eya color, the pro- 
nounced depth of the naslon depression, ths oonoarlty of ths nasal, brides, 
the pronounced breadth of the nasal root, the upward Inclination of the 
nasal tip aneoclatsd with flarlof nostrils and a rely nariced frontal risi- 
bility of the naraa, the pronounced width of ths neeal bridge, the pro- 
nounced thiclmass of the Integuioental and oaiabranous portions of the Ups 
end tha presence of a Up aeaa. 

A few of the features which nay be attributed to Indian 
blood la the unezposad skin color (Ton lusohan no. IS) (laay also be 
Bagroldal), tbs obsenoe of vascularity and freokles (also nay be Regroidal), 
the darkness of tha eys color, ths pressnos of a strong Internal ^ioanthle 
fold, tha absence of eyebrow concurrancy, tbe flare of tbe gonial angles, 
tbs width of tha blzygometlo arches, ate. 

Bhlte features are also present In tha proolnonoe of 
the chin, tbe lack of eversion of ths Ups, and esrtaln nstrleal features 
SQieoially tbs osphalo-fsclal Index and tha eephallo Index. 

Iba general eanpoalta picture viewing ell tbe features 
as a ahole, is en Individual with approxlmtaly actual parte of Regro, In- 
dlen end White. If there Is any Insquality In this representation the 
probablUt}' is that thsrs la a greater proportion of Hsgroldal blood. 


CoDOluding Olegnosls; Onquestlonabljr 1X33 than 1/2 Indian blexjd. 


June 90. 1930 


Carl C. Ssltcar 
Asaoaiate Anthropologist 
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Oaaa Ho. B7 Racial Dlaenoala 


nnnei 

IsTl Thomas 

asx; 

Kale 

f£S.- 

44 

District: 

Robeson County, llorth CaroUns 

Olciisi 

1/8 or more Indian blood. 


This indlTldual pnsants a razy large aimber of fea- 
tures vtiioh show clear iDdloatloos of lass than 1/2 Indian blood. 

py far tbs ereatest aejority of tbess faaturss ars of 
Sbits origin. Skin color Is quits light on the unaxpoaed inner era (Von 
luacben no. 9), and Tasoulority is present to a moderate degree. frMblss 
are rather sparse, and tbs foia of tbs bead hair is strsi^t end Tsry fins. 
This type of hair is rsry saldca met vlth in Indians of oocqiaratlTely purs 
strains. Thors is s small degree of frontal baldness end the hair on the 
head and face is moderately vsU-dsTsloped. 

Road hair oolor is dai4c brown with a sll^t degree of 
graying particularly aln^ the tesqiles. lbs eyebrows are moderetely thiek 
end ali^tly oonourrent. There Is a lack of Indlanoid dsTelopoant of tbs 
frontal nalare and a ecpprssslon of tbs gonlel angles of the lower Jem, 

The ears are definitely of Whits origin, Tsry large and Tsiy prominent. 
There are no shorel-aheped iooieore. Tbs eaphallo Index le 72 end the 
oepbalo-faeial Index Is oomparetlrsly low with a figure of 92. 

The gsnerol oooposite picture newing all the features 
as a whole Is an Individual of predominantly White origin. 


Oonoludlng Dlagnoslas Unquestionably LESS than 1/S Indian blood. 


luns 80, 1936 


Carl C. Seltzer 
Associate Anthropologist 
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Casa Bo. 98 

Baolal Diagnosis 

Haoai 

Sli Cbarld 

Saxt 

liale 

iaL‘ 

93 

Dlatriot* 

Bobaaon Ootinty, north Carolina 

Olalmi 

X/Z or more Indian blood. 


STia«ie*i of non-Iodlen blood In thin Indlrlduel !&• 
eludaa tho following ohareetarietloat fairly light imaz?osod akin oolor 
(Ton lueoban no. 9), tha praoanoa of raaonlarlt]’ of tha akin «ran thoogh 
It la alight, tba low vara rarlaty of hair form, tha procounead baldnaaa 
of tha baad particularly Inaaoucb aa It la of tha frontal typa, the veil- 
daTelopad body hair, tba raiy deep aat of tha aryaa, the groirth of hair 
from the aara, the modarata to pronoonoad naalon depreaalon, tha lack of 
darelcpaant of tba frontal and lateral nelara, tba vall-aarkad prccdnanoa 
of tha chin, tho low oaphallo Index of 79 (relation of breadth of baad to 
tba length of baad In tana of par oant), tha oomparatlraly low oaphalo- 
faolal index of 96 whan oonaldarad In tha light of tha narrow head hraadth, 
and tbs rather high naaal Index of 80. 

Tbs ganaral oongioslta plotura rlewing all tha faaturaa 
aa a whole, la an Indlrldual of pr^oolnant Vhlta blood. 


Oonoludlng Dlagnosla; Omiuaetlonably’ 1S33 than 1/B Indian blood. 
June SO, 1936 


Carl C. Saltzar 
Aaaoelata Anthropologlat 
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Oaaa Bo. 59 

Bacial Olagnosls 

Hsmai 

JtMpaT Tccklaar 

3axi 

Uala 


49 

Diatrloti 

Bobason Ccunty, Borth Oarollna 

Clala: 

1/8 or mo^ Indian blood. 


Th« uiMxposad tkin color In this individual is ^Its 
lleht falllnc 1° hrunot class (Tcca lusoban no; 6). Ihs npomi skin 
color is soiaahet darlcsr (Ton Insehan no. 15). On tbs shols, this skin 
color nay ha said to fall within ths ran^ for Vhlta stocks. Tacnlaxlt^ 
is prasant in a alieht dagraa, a non-Indian faaturs. 

Ths hair fom on ths hand is strai^^t with low wavss 
in the front, faoa hair la wall-davalopad on tha uppar and lowsr ehsak 
regions as soong tvhitas. 

.Ths color of ths ayes is nsdlua brown, a saaewtaat light 
color for predominantly Indlanold groups. Strong non-Indian fsaturws era 
present, however, in tha pronounced thloknsss of the eysbrows and In tha 
pronounoed concurrency of ths eyebrows. The chin is fairfly prooinent and 
tbs dsvelojxisnt of tha nalara do not approach ths typical Indlanold condi- 
tion. 

' In the nstrle charBOtaristics this Individual dii^lays’ 
a greater tendency towards Shite than to Indlanold proportions. Partioolsr 
attantlon should be directed to the low osphallc index of 75, and to tha 
oaphalo-faolal index of 9S. Tbs blsygcoatlc diamster is rather narrow for 
a predoQlnantly Indian individual. Total facial index is very high with a 
value of 90 (relation of length of face to tha width of the faoa in tanaa 
of per cant). 

Ths ganarsl eoDg>oaite picture viewing all tha faaturaa 
aa e whole, is an individual who is sssentially Sblta, with wnall treess of 
Indian alsoanta. 


Ooooluding Diagnosis: Unquaationahly IZ33 than l/S Indian blood. 


lune SO, 1936 


Carl C. Seltser 
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Oass Bo. 60 

Baclal 

Bans! 

liar Uae Ohavls 

Osxi 

female 

Afis; 

SO 

Dlstrloti 

Robeaon County, Boi*th Carolina 

Clala; 

X/Z or Bore Indian blood. 


Th« poisasalon lijr this Isdirlduel of orM 

Is ons of the Dost outstsodlog fsoturss which oarics this person off es 
heTlng less than X/Z Indien blood. 

Additional ohcraoterlstles of non-Indian type are, the 
relatlTely light unejpoaed akin color (Ton lusohan no. 11). the presenoe 
of a elight degree of raaoularltr of the skin, the presence of freckles 
although only few in ^entity, the frizzling of the hair In front and at 
tbs ends eren though the hair on the head la classified as straight, the 
pronounced thiolc^ass of the eyehrors, the pronounced nasal root hrsMth 
and pronounced nasal bridge breadth, the nasal profile which Is straight 
as ragarda bony portion and snub as respeota the cartilaginous division, 
the general fona of the ear being auggestlvs of nagroldel Influence, the 
lownasa of the oephalo-faclel Index (relation of width of faos to the 
breadth of the head In terns of per eent) of 89, end the else of the ee- 
phalle Index (relation of the breadth of the head to the length of the 
head In tense of per cent) of 78 and its attendant Inflnenoe on tha ee- 
pbalo-faalal Indax. 

Tha gwnaral ecaposlte pleture viewing ell the feetnxss 
as a whole, is an Individual with an axceaa of White blood and the zs- 
mlnlng strains about equally balenoed between Indian and Hagro. 


Concluding Slagnoala: Unquestionably U33 than 1/2 Indian blood. 


June SO, lose 


Carl C. Seltaar 
Aeaoolete Anthropologist 
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Oaaa Bo. 61 

Baolal Dlagnoala 

Hama I 

WiUlaa A. Charla 

Sezt 

Mala 


48 

Dirt riot: 

Bobaaon OoQnty, Borth Carolina 

OlalDi 

l/S or Boze Indian blood. 


Slcls eolor taken at tha unasi^OBad Innar aza vaglaa 
la light (Ton luaohaa no. 9) and tha azpoaad aUn oolor la aonaahat 
dajicar tut not axoaaalTal; dark (Ton luaohan no. 15). Zridanoa of akin 
eolor, than, la auggaatira of Thita adalxtura. Ihara la A'Mrkad Taa* 
eularlty of tha akin, a daflnlta indioatloaa of eonaldanihla nhlta hlood. 

Iha fom of tba hair on tba baed la olaaalfiad aa 
eurljr, aid laadlun to ooarsa In taztura. Ala la olaarljr an a»-Indlan 
faatura and narka tba pnsaoaa of a algnlfloant quantltx of nonrlndlfm 
admlxtura. Ikoa hair and body hair la aodaiata to aparaaly dlatzlbutad. 
Boaarrar, the bead hair ehova a alight dagraa of gngrlng. 

Olaar nonalndlan Influaooa la Indicated in the pro- 
nounoad depth of tba naalon d^ireaalon and In tba depth and eharaetar 
of tba aat of tha oyaa with raapaot to tha frontal, oalar, and naaal 
planaa. tha naaal root and naaal bridge are pronounecd la breadth, aa 
la alao tha naaal tip. tba wlnga of tha noae axe flaring and tha frontal 
TlalblUty of tha noatrlla are narked, there la an abaanea of narked 
flare of tha gonial anglaa of tha lower Jaw and a flatnaaa la tha ganaral 
tnqporal region. 

tba eaphalle Index (ralatiooi of breadth of tba hoed to 
tha length la tezna of par oant) la 77 and neaooephalle, while tha ee- 
pbalo-feolal Index (relation of width of face to the braadth of the haad 
In teaaa of per cant) la 94. Both tbeae Indleea are Indleatlve of non- 
Indlaa adalxtura. the naaal Index (relation of breadth of tha noae to 
tba length) la 68 and leana definitely tMarda tba typleally high 
Hegroldal flgurea. 

TIw ganaral ao^ioalte plotora rlewlng all tba fee- 
turaa aa a whole la an Individual with an aroeaa of White, and daflnlta 
erldanoas of Bagro and Indian atralna. 


Oonolndlng Dlagnoalai ' Qnquaatlonahly ZJB3 than 1/B Indian blood. 


Tuna 10, 1936 


Carl C. Seltzer 
Aaaoolata Anthropologlat 
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Oum Ho. 85 


Raoial Diagnoaia 


Haaai 

Sjuci 

Dlatrtett 

Olalai 


Oaraoa Xoqas 


S7 

Bobaaoa C^uotr, Horth OaroUna 
V> or mof Inllaa blood. 


Tha foUovlits faatuna ara to ba oonsidaiad aa avl- 
daaoa of noa-IndiaB bloodi tba pxaaaaoa of fx«olclis< aran tbaiia)i titax* 
axa but a faa oa tha faea anl ama. tba ourlinaaa of tba baad bair. tba 
Boll-davalosiad body hair, tba vaiy proBounaad tMoknaaa of tba agrabrova, 
tba protioaaoad oonourraaoy of tba agrabroaa, tha flarlac of tba nasal 
alnjpi. tba pronounead tblolcaasa of tha anhranoua portion of tba Upa. 
tba pxaaaooa of a Up aaao. and tba proBlAanoa of tba abla. 

Indleaold tandanolaa aza Tlalbla la tba Ala aolor, 
la tba abaKioa of Tsaaularltr of tba skla, la tha sparaanaaa of tba 
faslal balr, la tha dark hair and ajras, la tba sUfibt dapzaaaioa of tba 
naadon tacloa, la tha daralopawat of tba nalara, la tba blab a^*™^** 
iadax, and la tba ralatlraly blab oa^»nlo-faelai ladax of M atasa a<sw 
aldarad la tba Uabt af tba Tirtoal braobgroaphalle sknll vault. 

Tba aanaral ooqpoalta plotara rlaalaa all tba faatnraa 
aa a «bola, la an Individual with aa aaoaas of Wblta blood, and with 
otrone alaatanta of Indian sad Ibcio* 


Oooeludlag Diagnosis: IX3S tban l/d Indian blood. 


luna SO, 1936 


Oarl C . aaltsar 
Aasoelata Aatbiopologlst 
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MPOBT ON CONDITION AND TRIBAL RIGHTS OF THE 
INDIANS OF ROBESON AND ADJOINING CODNTIES 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. • 


By Sp«ci&l lodUoi 0. M. MoFbiwom.. 


Dbpartmknt or thb Intbriob, 

OyrioB OF Ikdjan ArrAxsi, 

WaahinffUm, 8tpUmb0r iff, 19t4- 

Hon. Cato Sells, 

Commiaaioner of Indian Affaira, . . ’ 

My Dear Mb. Sbixs: On June 80, 1914, the Senate paaeed * reso- 
lution (8. Hea. 410) euthoriEing and directing the Secreta^ of the 
Interior to caiiee an investigation to be made of the condition and 
tribal rights of the Indians of Roboson and adjouiiog oountiee in 
North Carolina. Said resolution roads os foliowsi . ; 

Raolteel, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, directed! to cauM 
an Inveettitatioo to be made of the condition and tribal rights of the Indians bf Kobeeon 
and adiolniug oountieeof North Carolina, recently declared by the legiaiabtre of North 
Ooroitiia to be ('herokees, and formerly known a* Oroatans, and reyort to.Congroii 
what tribal righie, it any, they have with any band or tribe; whether they are entitied 
to or have rncul ved any Itndi, nr whether there are any moneys due them, thel^reaent 
condition, their cdiicatlonai facilities, and tuch other facts as would snabi# CoDgrois 
to determine whether the Government would be warranted In making eutlable pro- 
vision tor their support and education. 

(Sec Exhibit A.) 

On July 23, 1914, you instructed me to proceed to Robeson County, 
N. C., ae early aa convenient, and make the investigation called for 
by the resolution. In obedience to your instruction* I immediately 
proceeded to Lumberton, in said State, and the ^ulta of my inveBti- 

S ation will appear under appropriate neadinga in this report. (See 
Exhibit Al .) 


BlSTOBtOAL. 

The Croatan Indiana (deai'gnated "Cherokee Indians of Robeson 
County" by an act of the General Aasombly of North Carolina rati- 
6ed Mar. 11, 1913) oomprlae a body of mixed-blood people eairidiiM 
chiefly in Robeson County, N. 0. A few of the same class of ^ple 
reside in Bladen, Columbus, Cumberland, Scotian^ and HokejOoun- 
tiee, N. 0., and m Sumter, Marlboro, and Dillon Countiaa, 8. 0. It 
is awo aaia that a similar people, called "Redbonea," realoe in theao 
counties in South Carolina, but 1 think it probable that they belong 
to the same clasa of people as those residing in Robeson County, 
N, C. In tlio Eleventh Census, of 1890, under the title "North Caro- 

7 
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38 INDIANS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

that the greater number of the colonists were killed; but it was quite 
in keeping with Indian usages that a greater or less number, espe- 
cially women and children, should have been made captive and 
subsequently incorporated into the tribe. The best authority to be 
consulted with regard to the above colony is Hawks’ History of 
North Carolina, Fayetteville, N. C., 1859, Volume I, pages 211, 225, 
228. The book may be obtained from the Congressional Library. 
Bancroft (History of TJ. S., Vol. I, p. 77, treated at great Icngtli in 
his early edition) and other authors mention the main facts, but 
their accounts rest upon Hawks’. It is understood that Jlr. Hamilton 
McMillan, of Fayetteville, N. C., will soon publish a book attempting 
to show that Raleigh’s colony was carried off by the Indians and that 
their descendants are now hving in Robeson County, N. C. 

I am, yours, with respect, 

J. W. Powell, Director. 


Exhibit B4. 

OFFICE LETTER TO HAMILTON McMILLAN, JANUARY 29, 1880. 

Depatltment or the Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, January 29, 1SS9. 

Hamilton McMillan, Esq., 

Fayetteville, N. G. 

Sir: I have received a petition from parties in Robeson County, 
N. C., in which the claim is made that they are “Croatan” Iiuliahs, 
descendants of "White's lost colony,’’ and asking (Government aid 
lor the education of their children, numbering about 1,100. 

I am informed that you are familiar witn the history of these 
people, and if so, I will thank you for any information you will fur- 
nish me. Are they citizens of the United States, and are they entitled 
to the educational advantages furnished by the State of North 
Carolina ? 

Please answer at your earliest convenience and oblige. 

Yours, respectfully, 

V Jno. H. Oberly, Commissioner. 


Exhibit B5. 

LETTER OP W, L. MOORE TO INDIAN OFFICE. JULY 2, 1800. 

Osborne, N. C., July 2, 1890. 

Mr. T. W. Belt, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Answering your letter of 7th ultimo will say that the 
people in whoso behalf we wrote are not the Eastern Cherokccs, but 
the Croatan Indians. Therefore they receive nothing appropriated 
for the Cherokces. The people for which I am officially interested 
have ns n general thing grown up without so much ns the rudiments 
of education, yet the youth who have had (to .some degree) better 
opportunities for educating themselves show that the moral, in tcL 
lectual, end social aptitudes in them are real. Can not something be 
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cultivated land, lived in substantial houses, and othenviso practised 
the arts of civilized life, being in these respects different from any 
Indian tribe. In 1754 they were described ns being on “Drowning 
Creek, on the head of Little Peedee, fifty families, a mixed crew, n 
lawless people, possessed the lands without patent or paying ([uit 
rents; shot n surveyor for coming to view vacant lands, "being 
enclosed in great swninps.” (C. R., V, 161.) From that time to 
the present these people have roinninod in Iheir setUoincnt on 
Drowning Creek. It is worthy of remark tlint in 1754 they wore not 
considered Indians, for the military ofliccrs of Bladen County par- 
ticularly reported that there were no Indians in that county. Wiiat- 
ever may have been their origin and the origin of their English 
names, neither their names nor their English manners and customs 
could have been perpetuated from the time of the Lost Colon)’’ 
without exciting some remark on the part of explorers, or historians. 
Apparently that community came into being at a later date. Yet 
it is to be observed that many persons believe them to be the descend- 
ants of '.the Lost Colony; and ttie Legislature has officially designated 
them as “Croatans,” and has treated them as Indians.’] 

• • Nl - * ♦ « i): 

Chapter III. 
lane’s colony, 1685-88. 

Liuio'a cnlnny. — Arrivnl at Woltolton. — Bocoinn vloitcd. — Aqiinacopoc fmrned by 
Groiivillo. — DiBonil)arUrttion at Ifntloriwk. — Settlement at RoanoUe.-LFovt 
Halcigh. — Ettploralions. — Miuitco (ricniUy. — Wanebese hostile. — The peril of 
famine. — Lane penetrates the Chownnoak; seizes Skyco; ascends the Mnratoc. — 
Food exhausted. — The Indian conspiracy. — The hostilcs gather at Daeanionnue- 
peuc. — Lone strikes a blow and secures safety. — The arrival of Drake. — Tlio 
departure of the colonists. — Arrival of Grenville’s fleet. — Fifteen men left to hold 
possession. 

THE FIRST COLONY. 

Hastening to lay the foundations of a regal domain and with an 
eager anticipation of rich returns from his commercial dealings. Sir 
Walter now prepared a second expedition, which was to transport a 
hundred colonists for settlement in Virginia. Provisions were col- 
lected for a year’s subsistence, by which time a new supply was to 
bo furnished. The colonists were to be under the authority of Ralph 
Lane, as governor, who was chosen for this important post bocau.se 
he had already given the world assurance of his bravery, capacity, 
and resourcefulness. Among the enterprising men of that day lie 
ranked high for energy, courage and veisatile powers. Barlow, who, 
years before, had served with Raleigh in Flanders, was again to be 
with the party, and was to remain in Virginia ns admiral; while Cav- 
endish, afterward famous as n bold anu skillful navigator, Thomas 
Harlot, highly distinguished as a mathematician and scientist, and 
John White, whose maps and admirable sketches, made in Virginia, 
are still extant, and who was deeply interested in the work of coloni- 
zation, were likewise members of the company. At lengt h, the prepa- 
rations being completed, a fleet of seven vessels, all small, however, 

* TR« Bultjt’ct of the connccllon of ihc.se Croafans with the colotiisfs bus been ably discusset! by Mr. 
BamlUon McMllUm and by Dr. Btopbon B. W««ka, who mainUIn that view with much plauslbHlty. 
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Lane and hia party had either died of starvation or had been out ofif 
by th& Mongoaks. Ensinoro, who liad ui^ed mors friendly counsels, 
had unfortunately died toward the end of March, and there was 
now no influence to counteract Pemisanan's hostility | and urged by 
him. the Indians would no longer render any assistance in the way 
of obtaining either fish or other food, and the situation of the colony 
was becoming extremely oritioal. The protracted absence of EaneB 
party added lo their despondency, while it gave color to the report 
of their destruction. Sucn was the deplorable condition on the island 
when Lane’s reappearance, contrary to the prophecies of his enemies, 
together with the acoounts given, by the Indians who had aooom- 
panied him of the ease with which 'he had overcome those Mongoaks 
who had fought him. caused a reaction in favor of the white, and the 
Indians once more uogan to set weirs for tiiem and aided them in 
planting corn, the planti^ season having now arrived. Still, until 
relief should come from England, or the crops just planted should 
mature, the colonists had to rely on such supplies os they could 
gather for themselves. In this extremity resort was had to the 
oyster beds found in tho sound; and the bettor to subsist, the men 
wore divided into small companies, and located at difleront points. 
Captain Stafford and twenty others were sent to Croatoan, where, 
wmlo getting oysters, they could watch for the approach of the 
expected vessels bearing relief ; at Hattoraak a dozen more were 
stationed for tho same purpose, while every week oompaaies of 
fifteen or twenty wore sent to tho mainland to hunt for food. Thus 
they managed to exist through the month of May, waiting and 
watching in vain for the promised supplies from home. 

In the meantime, Pombapan, while preserving a friendly gube, 
begun to plot anew against tnom, and instigated the hostile Indians 
to lake the whites at a dbadvanatge, falling upon them while scattered 
ami cutting them off in detail. To carry out thb scheme he proposed 
to hold a great assembly of Indians^ to lost a month, by way of 
solemnizing tho death of hb father, Ensinore. Thb meeting was to 
bo bolt! on tho mainland, at Dosamonguepeuk, opposite Roanoke 
Island ; and besides seven hundrcrl neighboring warriors, it was to 
be atkmclcd by an equal number of the ManBoaks and Cbcsipesns, 
who were to come and lie secretly in the woods until the signal fires 
should give them the order to rbo. As a part of the same plan, it 
was arrangeii that Terraqumc, one of Poiubopan’s chieftains, with 
twenty men, should set fire to the thatched root of Lane’s house, and 
when no should come out, they wore to murder him. Another leader 
and squad were to deal with llariot the same way; and, similarly, 
all of the principal men of tho colony were to be surprised and over- 
eoine. Toward the end of May tho neighboring Indians began to 
assemble on Roanoke I«]and, tho night of June 10th being tlia time 
appoiutod for tho otheH to meet and carry into effect tiie ntufflerous 
plot. • ' 

Skyoo, being tho son of a king, on reaching the iahuad had been 
taken by Perotoapan to reside with hb own family, «nd n« tho young 
prince was held a prisoner and was deemed hostile to 'the Engl|»\ the 
plot beourae known to him; hut Lane had treated him with itiiylneM 
and consideration, and the young boy in gratitude revealed to him aU 
the details of the oorapiraoy. Confronted with such an emergouoy. 
Lane’s strength of oharaefer and rMoIntion proinp^f displayed 
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titsy mat imihal in th&sa remote P(Sft$i iho* Omniry ahmndt 
with (hanoeitiet worthy a nice Observation, In this Point, 1 thinJt, the 
French ouisirw . 

First, Bp ilmr Numerous Okr^, their Miadomries being obedient 
to Heir Superiors in the highest Degree, and that Obedience being one 
greed ArUde of their Vow, and siricilp obsmfd am^st aU their Orders, 

Secondly, They always send abro^ some qf their OenOemen tn Oom- 
pony of the Missionanes, who, upon tKsir Arrival, are wdtr^d out 
itao the Wilderness, to make Discoveries, and to acquaint themselves with 
the Savages of America; and are oblWd to keep a strict Journal of oM 
the Passages they meet withal, in order to present t1^ same not oruy to 
Omr.Oovemors and Fathers, but likewise to their Friends and Bdaftons 
in France; whuh. is industriously spread about that Kingdom^ to ikek 
Admmiage. Pbr their Monarch being a very good J udge of Mens Deseris, 
does not often let Money or Interest make men of Paris gwe Place to 
others ef less Worth. This breeds on Honourable Emtdation amongst 
them, to outdo one another^ even in Fatigues, and Dangers wher^ 
they gairi a mod Correspondence with the Indians, and ae^aUd lAem- 
unth their Speech and Customs; and so make considerable ths- 
cowrie in a short time. Witness, thmr Journals from Canada, to ike 
Himuipi, and its several Branches, where they have effected great Matters, ‘ 
in ^ew Years. 

Having spent most of my time, during my eight Years Abode in 
Carolina, in travelling; 1 not ordy surv^'d the Sea- Coast and thoss 
Paris which are already inhabited by the (mriatians, but likewise viw'd 
a spalious Tract of Land, lying betwixt the Inhabitants and the lodges <ff 
Mountains, from whence our noblest Rivers have their Rise, running 
towards the Ocean, where they water as pleasant a Oounin at any m 
Europe; the Discovery of whack being never yet made puhlick, I ham, in 
the foUowing Sht(Us, given you a faithful Account thereof, wherein I ham 
Jaia down every ihvno with Impartiality, and Truth, which is indeed, 
(he Duty of every Autnor, ond jmeferahle |o a smooth stile, aeeopipany'd 
iffili FaletHes and Hyperboles. 

Great Part of this pleasant and hsallhful Country is inhabited fey ^^ttms 
hut Savages, who covet a Christian Neighborhood, for the Advantage <ff 
Trade, and enjoy alt the Comforts of Life, free from Care and Wonl. 

Bid no* lo amuse my Readers any longer with the Encomium of 
Carolina, I refer 'em to my Journal, and other more parMoular Desaip- 
Hon of that Country and its Inhabitants, which they teiB find after the 
Natural History thereof, in which I have been very exact, and for 
Method's sake, rang'd each Species under its distinct and proper Ew. 


FWdof .-r-Tlie next day, we were prepsrii^ for our Voyage, and 
baked some Bread to take along witn us. Our Landlord was Sing 
of the Kadapau Indians, and always kept two or three trading Oirfi 
in his Cabin. Offering ono of tho8#'t& some of our Company, who 
refused his Kindness, Im MMoaty flew into a violent Passion, to be thus 
Blighted, telling the Englishmen, thi^ were good for nothing. Our 
old Gamester, particularly, hung hia Ears at the Prmosal, haying 
too lately been a Loser by that sort of Merohandlae. It was obserr- 
able, that we did not see on*i Partridge from the WaUrrees to this 
place, tho’ my Spaniel-Bitch, which I pad with me in this Voyage, 
had put up a great many bdore. 
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S^vrdM.-^-Ou Saturday Morniug, wa tdi set out for (Sapono, killing, 
in these C^ks, several Ducks erf a strange Kind, having a Oirae 
about their Eyes, like some Pigeons' that I have seen, a Top-toot 
reachmg from the Crown of their Heads, ahnust to tae miMle of 
Aeir Backs, and abundance of Feathers of pretty Shades and Colours, 
They prov’d excellent Moat. Liikewke, hero is good store of Wood- 
Mcks, not ^ big as those in Enylani, the Feathers of the Breast 
iMing of a Carnation-Colour, exoeoding ours for Delicacy of Food. 
The Marble here is of different Colours, some or other of the Rocks 
^presenting most Mixtures, but chiefly the white having blaok and 
blue Veins m it, and some that are red. This day, we met with seven 
heap of Stones, being the Monuments of seven /ndtoiw, that were slain 
m that place by the o’nn^ers, or Troguois. Our Indian Guide added 
a Stone to each heap. We took up our Lodgings near a Brook-side, 
^ere the Virginia Man’s Horses got away; and went back to the 
Eadapau's. 

Sunday. — This day, one of our Compai^, with a Sapona Indian, 
who attended Stewart, went back for the Horses. In the mean time, 
we went to shoot Pigeons, which were so numerous in these Porta, 
that you might see many Millions in a Flock; they sometimes split 
oflf the Limbs of stout Oaks, and other Trees, upon which they roost 
o’ Nights. You may find several /..Jian Towns, of not above 17 
Houses, that have more than lOOGallou-, of Pigeons OU, or Fat; they 
^ing it with Pulse, or Bread^ as bo Butter, and making the 
Ground as white as a sheet with their Dung. Tne Indiana take a 
Light, and go among them in the Night, and bring away some thou- 
sands, killing them with long Poles, os they roost in the 'IVeea. At 
this time of the Year, the Flocks, as they pass by, in great measure, 
obstruct the Light of the day. 

Monday . — On Monday, we went about 26 Miles, travelling through 
a pleasant diy Country, and took up our Lodgings by a Hillside, that 
was ono entire Rock, out of which gush’d out pleasant Fountains 
of well-tiisted Water. 

Tuesday.— The next day, still passing along such Land aa we had 
done for many days before, which was. Hills and Vallies, about 10 
a Clock wo reach’d the Top of one of these Mountains, which yielded 
p a fine Prospect of a very level Country, holding so, on an sides, 
farther than we could discern. Wlien wo oanio to Iravel through it, 
we found it very stiff and rich, being a sort of Marl. ’This Valley 
aflbrdcd as large Timber ns any I ever met withal, especially of 
Chesnut Oaks, which render it an excellent Country for raising 
great Herds of Swine. Indeed, were it cultivated, wp might have 
good hopes of os pleasant ami fertile a Valley, as any our Sngliah In 
America can afford. At Night, we lay liy a swift Current, where we 
saw plenty of Turkies, but perch’d upon such lofty Oaks, that our 
Guns would not kill them, tho’ we shot very often, and our Otpe were 
very good, Some of our Company shot several times, at ons Turkey, 
before he would fly away, tho Pieces being loaded with large Goose- 
shot. 

Wedneaday . — Next Morning, wo got ouwBreakfast; roasted Acorns 
being one of tho Dishes. 'Tlie Indians best them Into Meal, and 
thicken their Venison-Broth with them; and oftentimes make a 
palatable Soop. They are used instead of Broad, boiling them fill 
the Oil swims on the top of fhe Water, which they preserve for use, 
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have given them the balance of power in the South but for a looseness 
of tribal organization in striking contrast to the compactness of the 
Iroquois league, by which for more than a century the French power 
was held in check in the north. The English, indeed, found it con- 
venient to recognize certain cKie/a as supremo in the tribe, but the 
only real attempt to wehl the whole Cherokee Nation into a political 
unitwasthatraadeby the French agent, Prihor, about 1730, which failed 
from its premature discovery by the English. We frequently find 
their kingdom divided against itself, their very number preventing 
unity of action, while still giving tnem an importance above that 
of neighboring tribes. 

The proper name by which the Cherokee call themselves is 
or Ani'-YfUi'wiya' in the third person, signifying “real 
pdople,**. or “principal people," a word closely related to Ofiweioflwe, 
the nkxM by wbiah ^e'eo^ate Iroquois know themselves. The woru 
properly denotes “Indians,” as distinguished from peoide of other 
races, but in usage it is restricted to mean members of tne Ohorokoe 
Tribe, those of other tribes being designated as Greek, Catawba, etc., 
as the case may be. On coremomal occasions th^ frequently Hpeak; of 
themselves as Ani'-Kitu' hwagT, or “people of Kftu'hwa,” an ancient 
settlement on Tuckasegoo River and apparently the original nucleus of 
the tribe. Among the western Chorolcoe this name has been adopted 
by a secret society recruited from the full-blood element and plodgod 
to resist the advances of the white man's civilization. Ilndor the 
various forms of Cuttawa, Gattochwa, Kittuwa, etc., as spelled by 
different authors, it was also used by soveral northern Algonquian 
tribes as a synonym for Cherokee. 

Cherokee, the name by which they are commonly known, has no 
meaning in tlieir own language, ancf seems to be of foreign origin. 
As used among themselves tlie form is Tsa'lfigJ' or TsaTftgY . It ftrst 
appears as Chalat^ue in the Portuguese narrative of Do Soto’s expedi- 
tion, published onginally in 1557, while wo find Cheraqui in a French 
document of 1699, and Cherokeo as an English form as early, at least, 
as 1708. The name has thus an authentichistory of 360 years. There 
is evidence that it is derived from the Choctaw word choluk or chilulc, 
signifying a pit or cave, and comes to us through tho so-called Mohi- 
lian trade language, a corruiitod Choctaw jargon formerly used as the 
medium of communication among all the U jbes of tho Gulf States, aa 
far north as the mouth of the Ohio. Witliin this area many of the 
tribes wore commonly known under Choctaw names, even though of 
widely differing linguistic stocks, and if such a name existed for tho 
Cherokeo it must undoubtedly have been cummuaicated to tho first 
Spanish explorers by Do Soto’s interpreters. 'I'hiB theory is borne 
out by their Iroquois (Mohawk) name, Gyata'ge’rouofl'. as given by 
Hewitt, signifying “inhabitants of the cave country.” tlie Allegheny 
region being ])oculiarly a cave country, in which “rock sholtors,” con- 
taining numerous traces of Indian occupancy, are of frequent occur- 
rence. Their Catawba name also, Maftteraft, as given by Gatschet, 
signifying “coming out of the gioiiiul,” seems to contain the same 
referouce. Adair’s attempt to connect tho name Cherokee with their 
word for fire, atsila, is an error founded upon imperfect knowledge of 
the language. 

Among other 83 nQonyma for the tribe are Rickahoclctin, or Recha- 
hecrian, the ancient Powhatan name, and Tallige', or Tallige'wi, the 
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eign admixttirB, m of Natchoe, Taskigi, or Shawano blood. There is 
florae reason for believing that tbo people living on Nantahala River 
differed dialectioallj from their neighbora on either side. 

The Iroquoian stock, to which the Cherokee !>elong, had its chief 
home in the North, its tribea oooupying a eonipaot territory which 
Oounprlited portions of Ontario, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
and extended down the Susqtiehanna and Chesapeake Bay almost to 
the latitnde of Washington. Another body, including the Tuacarora, 
Nottoway, and perhaps also the Mehen in, occupio<l territory in north- 
eastern North Carolina and the adjacent portion of Virginia. The 
Cherokee themselves constituted the third and southernmost body, It 
isevident that tribos of common stock must at one time have occupied 
contiguous territories, and such wo find to be the case in this instance. 
The Tuflcarora and Meherrin, and presumably also tbo Nottoway, are 
known to have come from the north, while traditional and historical 
evidence concur in assigning to the Cherokee as their early homo the 
i^ion about the headwaters of the Ohio, immediately to the south- 
ward of their kinsmen, but bitter enemies, the Iroquois. The theory 
which brings the Cliorokecs from northern Iowa ana the Iroquois from 
Manitoba is unworthy of serious consideration. ' 

The most ancient tradition concerning the Cliorokoe appears to be 
the I^laware tradition of the expulsion of the Talligowi from the North 
ae ftret noted by the missionary Heckeweldor in 1819, and published 
more fully by Brinton in the Walam Olum in 1885. According to 
the first account, the Delawares, advancing from the west, found their 
further progress opposed by a powerful people called Alligowi or TbI- 
ligewi, occupying the country upon a river which Heckeweldor thinks 
identical with the Mississippi, but which the sequel shows was more 
probably the Upper Ohio. They wore said to have regularly built 
earthen fortifications, in which they defended thernselvos so well 
that at last the Delawares were obliged to .seek the assistance of the 
'.'Mengwe,” or Iroquois, with the ro.sult that after a warfare extending 
over many years the Alllgewi finally received a crushing defeat, the 
survivors fleeing down the river ami abandoning the country to the 
invadere, who thereupon parceled it out amongst tliemsclves, the 
" Mengwo” choosing the portion ahout the Groat Lakes while the Dela- 
wares took possession of that to the south and east. The missionary 
adds that the Allegheny (and Gliio) River was still called by the Dela- 
wares the Alligewi Sipu, or river of the Alligewi. This would seem 
to indicate it as the true river of the tradition. Ho speaks also of 
remarkable earthworks seen by him in 1789 in the neighborhood of 
Lake Erie, which were said by the Indians to have been built by the 
extirpated tribe as defensive fortifications in the course of this war. 
Near two of these, in the vicinity of Sandusky, he was sliown mounds 
under which it was said some hundreds of the slain Talligowi were 
buried.' As is usual in sunli traditions.^lip Alligowi wore said to have 
been of giant stature, far exceeding tbeif conquorers in size. 

In the Walam Olum, wliioh is, it is nasc.rtod, a metrical translation' 
of an ancient hieroglyphic bark record discovered in 1820, tbo main 
tradition is given in practically the same way, with an appendix 
which follows the fortunes of the rlefoated tribe up to the beginning, 
of the iiistoric [lerioil, thus completing the chain of evidence. 

> Hookewultltir, John, linilun Ntitloitf o1 PoiiiuytVDijlUf pp. 47-4U, od. 
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ancient name uflod in the Walam Olum ohroniole of the Lenape'. Con- 
cerning both the application and the etymologjj of this last name there 
hfis boon much dispute, but there seems no reasonable doubt as to the 
identity of the people. 

Lingtiistioally tlui Cherokoo belong to the Iroquoian stock, the 
relationship having been suspected by UarUm over a oenturv ago, and 
by Gallatin and ifale at a later period, and definitely establlahed by 
Ilowitt in 1887.’ While there can now be no question of the connec- 
tion, the marked lexical and grammatical differences indicate that the 
separation must have occurro*! at a very early period. As is usually 
the case with a large tribe occupying an extensive territory, the lan- 
guage is spoken in several dialects, the principal of which may, for 
want of otlier names, bo conveniently designated as the Eastern Mid- 
dle, and Western. Adair’s classification into “Ayrate” (e'ladi), or 
low, and “Ottaro” (A’tall), or mountainous, must be rejected as 
imperfect. 

The Eastern dialect, formerly often called the .Lower Cherokee 
dialect, was oiiginally spoken in all the towns upon the waters of the 
Kooweo and Tugaloo, head streams of Savannah Ilivor, in South Caro- 
lina and the arijacent portion of Georgia. Its chief peculiarity is a 
rolling r, which takes the place of the I of the other dialects. In 
this tiialect the tribal name is Tsa'r&gl'. which the English settlers of 
Carolina corrupted to Cliorokoe, while tne Spaniards, advancing from 
the south, became better familiar with the other fonUj which they 
wrote as Chalaque. Owing to their exposed frontier position, adjoin- 
ing the white settlements of Carolina, the Cherokee of this division 
wore the first to feel the sliock of war in the campaigns of 1760 and 
1776, with the result that before the close of the Revolution they had 
boon completely extirpated from their original territory and scattered 
as refugees among the more western towns of the tribe. The con- 
sequence was that they lost their distinctive dialect, which is now 
practically extinct. In 1888 it was spoken by but one man on the. 
reservation in North Carolina. 

The Middle dialect, which might properly bedesignated the Kituhwe 
dialect, was originally spoken in the towns on the Tuckasegee and the 
headwaters of the Little Tennessee, in the very heart of the Cherokee 
country, and is still spoken by the groat majorityof those now living on 
the Oualhi Reservation. In some of its phonetic forms it agrees wit h 
the Eastern dialect, but resembles the Western in having the I sound. 

The Western dialect was spoken in most of the towns of east 'I'en- 
nessco and upper Georgia and upon Hiwassee and Choowa Rivers in 
North Carolina. It is the softest and most musical of all the dialects 
of this musical language, liaving a frequent liquid I and eliding many 
of the harsher consonuiits found in the other forms. It is also the 
literary dialect, and is snrikon by most of those now constituting the 
Cherokee Nation in the West. 

iScatlored among the otliqi'-Cherokee are individuals whose pronun- 
ciation and occa.Hiuntil peculiar teims for familiar objects give indic.a- 
tion of a fourth end nerlmps a fifth dialect, which can not now be 
locati7,od. It is posBinle that those difioronces may come from for- 


1 Hiirton, lUmJ. S., Nfiw View* on tho Otlgln of tho Trlbei nnd Notions of Ainttrlos, p. xlv, ptusim; 
rbUu., 1707: /htlUtln, Sy«o|>«lH of liwllan ’I’Htxsi, Mtomh. AmoHcan AntlfiuaHaB fkK*loiy. ». p. 

01 ; ComUrloKn, ifowitt, S. N. ti., Tho l-luTOkoe an Iroquoian Laufuayu, Washlngtoo, 1BH7, {iis. 

In tlie arctiivus of ttio fluroau of A&twii'im Ethnokivy). 
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In the Walam Olum also we find the Delawares advancing from the 
west or northwest until they come to “Fiah River” — the same which 
Heokewelder makes the MiBsissippi. On the other aide, we are 
told, “The Talligowi possessed the East." The Delaware chief 
“desired the eastern land,” and some of his people go on, but are 
killed by the Talligewi. The Delawares decide upon war and call in 
the help of their northern friends, the “Talainatan," i. e., the Wyan- 
dot arut other allied Iroquoian Tribes. A war ensues which continues 
through the terms of four successive chiefs, when victory declares for 
the invaders, an{l “all the Talega go south.” The country is then 
divided, the TaJiitniitan taking tlie northern portion, while the Dela- 
wares “stay south of the lakes.” The chronicle proceeds to tell how, 
after eleven more chiefs have ruled, the Nanticoke and Shawano sepa- 
rate from the parent tribe and remove to the south. Six other chiefs 
follow in succession until we come to the seventh, who “went to the 
Talega Mountains.” By this time the Delawares have reached the 
ocean. Other chiefs succeed, after whom “the Easterners and the 
Wolves” — probably the Mahican or Wappinger and the Munsee — • 
move off to the northeast. At his(., after six more chiefs, “the whites 
came on the eastern sea,” by which is probably meant the landing of 
the Dutch on Manhattan in 1009. Wo may consiiier this a tally 
date, approximating the beginning of the seventeenth century. 'Fwo 
more chiefs rule, and of Ihe'socond we are told that “He fought at the 
south; ho fought in the land of tho Talega an<l Koweta,” anil again 
the fourth chief after tho coming of the whites “went to tho Talega.” 
Wo have thus a trnditional record of a war of conquest carried on 
against the Talligewi by four successive chiefs, and a succession of 
about twenty-five chiefs between tho final expidsion of that tribe and 
the apnoarance of tho whites, in which interval tho Nanticoke, Shaw- 
ano, Mahican, anil Munsee branched off from the parent tribe of the 
Deliiwares. Without venturing to entangle ourselves in the devious 
mozo of Indian chronology) it is suHiciont to nolo that all this implies 
a very tong period of time — bo long, in fact, that during it several new 
tribes, each of which in time <ieveloped a distinct dinTect, branch off 
from the main Ijenap6 stem. It is distinctly stated that all the Talega 
went south after their final defeat; and from later references we find 
that they look refuge in the mountain country in tho neighborhood of 
tho Koweta (the (Voeks). and that Delaware war parties were still 
making raids upon both those tribes long after tho first appearance of 
the whites. 

Although at first glance it might bo thought that the name Talli- 
gowi is but a corruption of Tsalagi, a»<}lo8or study leads to tho opiniort 
that is a true Delaware word, in all probability connected with waloh 
or •wiilok, signifying n cave or hole (/cisbergor), whence we find in the 
Walam Olnm the word oUgonunk rendered as “at the place of caves." 
It would tliiis be an exact Delaware rendering of the same name, 
“people of the eiivo country,” by which, as wo Save seen, tho Chero- 
kee were commonly known among (ho tribes. Whatever may bo the 
origin of the muno itself, there can ho no roasonahlo doubt os to its 
application. “Niiine, location, ami legends combine to identify the 
tsK'rnki'cs or Tsaliiki with the '1 tillike; and this is iis much ovidonoe as 
we cnii expect to produce in such rasearches,” ‘ 


n. 0., Wayios Olui:a, 231; rhito.. 1886, 
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236 INDIANS OF NOETII CAEOLINA. 

iieaf ion to be mncle of the condition and tribal rights of the Indians 
oi Boheson and adjoining counties in Nortli Carolina, coininonly 
known ns Croatans, and to make a report to Congress respecting their 
condition, riglils, etc. 

Said resolution is as follows: 

Jxesolvcd, That tho Secretary of tlie Interior bo, and bo hereby is, directed to cause 
on inveslignlion to bo mndo of Uio condition and tribal rt);bls oi tho Indiana of l5ot)e- 
(son and adjoining counties of North Carolina, recently declared tiy tho Legislature 
of North Carolina, to 1)0 Cherokoes, and formerly known ns Croatans, and report to 
('onRi'eH.s wlmt tribal riglils. If any, they havo with any Imiul or tribe; whether they 
are cnlitlnd to or have received any lands, or wlictlie.r Ihero are any luoueys due 
tlicin, their present condition, tlicir educational facilities, nn<i sucli other facts n.s 
would enable Congress to determine whether tlio Government would be warranted 
in making suitable provision for their support and education. 

• Special Agent 0. kl. kIcPherson has been detailed to make tho inves- 
tigation called for by said Senate resolution. 

You aro requested to communicate, with tho special agent at 
Lumberton, N. C., giving him all the information sliown by the files 
of your agency, and sucli other information as you can obtain from 
other sources, concerning the subject matter of said resolution. 
Please make this matter special, and furnish Special Agent klcPhcrsoii 
with tho information at tne earliest practicable date. 

Very respectfully, 

R. B. klEniTT, 
Assistant Commissioner. 


Cherokee, N. C., July 28, 1914. 

Mr. O. M. MoPiimisoN, 

Special Indian Agent, Lumberton, N. 0. 

My Dear Mu. McPheuson: I am in receipt of a letter from the 
Indian office saying that you had been put in charge of certain inves- 
tigations among Uie Croatan Indians of Bobeson and adjoining 
counties of North Carolina and directing me to furnish you with all 
tho information nvaiiahlo at this place to aid you in tho work. 

Since tho Croatans and tho Chnrokecs have never been connected 
either officially or socially the Cherokccs refusing to recognize the 
Croatans there is very little in our files that will be of service to you 
in tbo ivork. During iny time here I have seen only a verj’ few 
letters with reference to the Croatans, and I believe that they. were 
copies of letters from former Supt. K5-sclka to the department telling 
the department that tho. Croatans were trying to get an act througli 
the North Carolina Legislature making, them Chcrokecs. If you so 
desire I will hunt up all of the correspondence with reference to the 
matter and will send you cither tho originals or tho copies as you 
may desire. t , • , i 

1 have always been interested in Croatan afliurs, yet I think they 
have nothing hi common with our Cherokees, 

In connection with your work you iiad bolter come to Cliorokeo 
and got sonic of our cold water and line air. It must bo rather warm 
down there just now. 

Assuring you of all of the aid I am possible to give in your now 
undertaking, I am, 

Very rcsjiectfully, 


•Tame.s E. IIen'oeu-son, 
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. Lumdehton, N. C., July SO, 1914. 

James E. Henderson, Esq., 

Superinlendejil Cherokee School, Cherokee, N. C. 

My Dear Mr. Henderson: I have received your letter of July 28, 
referring to a recent Indian oflico letter directiii" you to furnish ine, 
in conneclion with the investigation I am making of tho condition 
and tribal rights, etc., of tho Indians of Kobeson and adjoining 
counties of North Carolina, as authorized by Senate Resolution 410, 
all tho information in your tiles relating to tho proposed investigation. 
You refer to certain corrcspondonco had by your predecessor, Supt. 
Kyselka, with tho Indian ollico, concerning the Croatan Indians. 

I will thank you very much to sond me copies of all coiTospondenco 
in your tiles relating in any way to tho so-called Croatan Indians; 
I think it proper that tho originals .should remain on tile in your oflicc. 
Please send me also copies of all papers, printed matter, etc., at 
your command which would be of value to me in said investigation. 
An early response will be appreciated. 

Would, indeed, be glad to nave some of your pure water and fine 
air, though tho weather just now is very comfortable. 

• Very respectfully, 

0. M. McPherson. 

. Special Indian Agent. 


Cherokee, N. C., August 6, 1914. 

Mr. 0. M. McPherson, 

Special Indian Agent, Lumlerlon, N. C. 

Mt Dear Mr. McPherson: Answering yours of July 30, I will say 
that wo have been looking through tho Tiles in this oflicc for papers 
that you might bo able to use, but am sorry to say that to this lime 
wo have been unable to find anything. I remember to have seen a 
letter from Mr. Kyselka to the department with reference to tho 
matter since I have been here. I will keep up tho search and will 
forward to you anything I am able to find. Since the Chcrokecs have 
had notliing whatever to do with the Robeson County Indians, I fear 
that wo will bo able to find very little that will throw light on tho 
subject. 

I trust that you can make it convenient to come to Cherokee before 
you leave Lumberton. I have always had a desire to go to that 
locality and hope that I can pay you a visit before you leave there. 
With the kindest regards, I am, very respectfully, 

James E. Henderson, 

Superintendent. 


Department op tue Interior, 

Office of Indian Affairs, 

Washington, July 24, 1914. 

The Superintendent of Schools of Columbus County, 

WMkville, N. C. 

Sir: The United States Senate, on Juno 30, 1914, passed a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 410) dircctinR tho Secretary of the Interior to cause an 
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Depaktjifnt of the Inteihqu, 
Washington, June 6, 1814- 

Hon. ITenrt F. Ashurst, 

Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, 

United States Senate. 


Mr Dear Senator; Tho doptirlmcnl. i.s in receipt of your letter of 
April 2!), 1914, triinainitliiij; a copy of Seiiiile resolution l Sixly- 
tliird Congro.ss, second session, providing for an investigation of tlie 
present condition, educational facilities, etc., of alleged Clierokoe 
Indians in "Robeson and adjoining connlios of North Carolina." 

Tho department has horoloforo made reports to Congress on tho 
conditions of these Indi.ans, based upon an investigation made by 
a supervisor of Indian schools in 1912 in comiection with school mat- 
tom, and for tho information of jmur committee there is inclosed a 
copy of his report of March 2, 1912. That-report shows substantially 
as follows; 

First. Tho Croatan Indians, as these people are caUod, numlior 
about 10,000 people, of whom about 7,000 reside in Robeson County. 
Tho ancestry of those Imlians has boon much in doubt in llio past, 
but, they aro now recognized as having originated from tho white colo- 
nists of tho lost colony of tlio Roanoke and the Indians from remnants 
of several powerful southern tribes. 

Second. Those Indians show several positively ditTorent types, 
having no Indian language and no distinctive customs, ami being 
unable to conumniicato witli other Indian.s except through tho mo* 
dium of tho English language. 

Third. Until tho year 1835 the Croalans were allowed to vote, own 
sla,ves, build churches and schoolhousos, and live as comfortably as 
their white neighbors. Tho right of suffrage was denied them in 
1835, but tho Croatans rebelled continuously until thoy were again 
recognized ns citizens in 1885 and given their right as such. 

Fourth. There are but few full bloods among the Croatans, although 
a largo majority of them seem to bo at least throe-fourths Indian. 
They aro classed as good citizens, aro quite industrious, law abitling, 
and aro said to be much interested in education. 

Fifth. Tho Croatans own 28,092 acres of good land, assessed at’ 
present $334,212, which is considerably below its actual value. 
Their personal property schedules $205,205, and they pay $1,247 in 
poll taxes. Thoy aro considered good farmers and raise ns much 
cotton to the acre ns many of tho white planters. Some of tho 
Indians are poor, but sovofal of them have very good homos, tho 
ownem being worth from 80,000 to $10,000 each. 

Sixth. The State of North Carolina is doing for tho Croalans just 
what tho State of Now York is doing for her Indians, giving them a 
fair common school education. There aro 26 Imlian district schools, 
with an enrolhnont of 1,094 pupils, and in addition, the Slate has 
established a so-called normal school at Pembroke for those Croatan 

day schools. >. i n 

Tho following is an excerpt from tho Indian census of North Caro- 
lina ns of dune 1, 1890; 

A body of pcopln residing chiefly in 1101)0.100 County, Nortli Carolinii, known as the 
(tnnitnn linliiini, uro i:rncrivtly while, Bhowinit tiie tiutien mostly injvciionfl nntl iiultit.s. 
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I think that thoro arc a few Indians anti part Indians scattorod 
ahont all over the connty, hut in tho tax 1)ookr Ihoy arc listed sepa- 
rately in two to%\m9hips, Allendalo and Antioch. Their polls and 
property is as follows : 

Polls, $32. Value live stock, $2,782; farming utensils, etc., $529; 
household and kitchen furniture, etc., $250; bicycles, etc., $15; jew- 
elry, $9; land, 6 acres, value $00. Total value personal property, 
$3,584 : total, real and jici'sonal prope.rtj% .$.3,(i44. 

We iiavo never been able to get a cojnploto censu.s of tho school 
childi'cn, but I think that thoro are about G5 or 70. Wc established 
a school for them last year, but they taught only two months of school, 
at n salary of $25 per month. The enrollment w'as 33. We are 
planning to establish another school for them the coming year and to 
continue the one they had last year. 

The Indians that wc have, as you see from the amount of land that 
they own, are not permanent settlers, but tenants. This being the 
case, it is a pretty hard problem to Imow just how to deal with them. 
I would be very glad if you could suggest some way that we can deal 
with them in the way of education. They are good laborers and are 
continually spreading out into now territory. They are mixed in 
with the whites and colored people, and wc have to maintain tlirce 
separate schools covering tho same territory, and this, as you know, 
is very expensive. 

I would bo glad to have you visit this county while you arc in this 
section, and for you to see tho exact status ot the Indians here. If 
you can come up for a day or two, lot mo know in ndvanco so that I 
can bo hero to meet you. 

Very truly, yours, 

J. A. McGoogan, 

County SuperintendeiU. 


Lumherton, N. C., August 4, 1914. 
Publisher The Charlotte Obsf.uver, 

Charlotte, N, C. 

Dear Sir: I am advised that Col, Fred. A. Olds, secretary North 
Carolina Historical Association, early in the summer of 1908 made a 
visit to the Croatan Indians of Robeson County, N. C., and wrote an 
extended account of his visit, which was published in the Clinrlotto 
Observer of June 21, 190S. If a copy of said issue is available for, 
distribution I will thank you very much to send me a copy. I am 
making an investigation of tho alTairs of tho Croatan Indians in 
obedience to Senate resolution 410. 

O. M. McPherson, 

Special Indian Agent. 


Charlotte, N. C., August 10, 1914. 
Mr. O, M, McPherson, ,, 

Lumherton, N. C. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of recent date, we regret to state 

ii I ......1.1.. "t ^ n 


Very respectfully; 
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any time you are in this city we will be glad to lend you our fdcs so 
that you can read tliia article, or wo could have same typowrittoii 
for 6 conts per typowitten sheet. 

Yours, very truly. 

Tub Observek Co., 

Paul H. Brown, 

Circulation Manager. 


Defaiitment of the Inteuiou, 

Office Commissioner Indian Affairs, 

Washington, August 4, 1914. 

Mr. 0. M, ^McPherson, 

Special Agent, United States Indian Service, 

Lumberton, N. 0, 

My Dear Mr. McPherson: I understand there is to be a meeting 
of the Croatnn Indians on the 11th of August and that this meeting 
is likely to develop more or less tilings of interest along the lino of your 
inquiry. Consequently, I suggest that you take advantage of tlio 
coming tognthcr of this body of Indians, and thereby acquire all the 
additional dopondable information possible. 

It is my desire that .you shall get at the exact facts regardless of 
resolutions or expressions of interest. It is the facts we want, and 
on them alone will wo bo able to draw satisfactory conclusions. 
Please make your investigation thorough to the end that tliero will be 
no ooonsion for its repetition, as wo are now being called upon to do. 

Sincerely youi's, 

Cato Sells, 
Commissioner. 


Lumberton, N. C., August 6, 1914, 

Hon. Cato Sells, 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Sells: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of August 4, 1914, concerning ray investigation of the 
condition, tribal rights, etc., of the Indians of Robeson and adjoining 
counties in North Carolina. 

I beg to say in reply that prior to the receipt of your letter I had 
made urrnngomeuts to attend the meeting of the so-called Croatan 
Indians at rorabroke, on August 11 , and had so advised the lending 
Indians of the band. 

On Monday, August 3, I visited the homes of n largo number of 
Indians living soutliAvcst of Lumberton in what are known ns the 
Sampson and Hunt settlements. I took notes of their condition and 
conferred freely ivith them concerning their history, tribal rights, 
needs, conditions, and as to what Congress could best do for thein. 
Tuesday, August 4, I conferred with n largo number of the Indians in 
Lumberton, along the same lines, who had come in by arrangement 
t) meet mo for such a conference. Yesterday I spent the entire day at 
Pembroke in a similar conference with the Indians of the Pembroke 
neighborhood, and conferred with a very largo number. I had made 
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can not see whnt the committee could accomplish by being boro at 
that time. 

In tho ordinary course of business my report will be sent to the 
Secretary of tho Interior, and by him will bo transmitted to Congress, 
in caso ho is of tho opinion that my report covers all tho easontinl 
facts. Whatever your committee can accomplish will bo tlu-ough 
the proper committees in Congress. 

Yety respectfully, O. M. MoPnnusoN, 

Special Indian Agent. 


St. PAtn.3, N. C., Septemher 1, WlA, 

Mr. 0. M. McPherson, 

iVasliinglon, D, 0. 

Dear Sib: Please grant me this privilege of writing you. I am 
well and trust you are enjoying life with tho groatest of pleasure. 
I do this to hear from you. Can you tell mo anything that is good 
about our affairs 1 Would you like to have my picture with my 
hunting suit? 

And if so, I will mail you ono. 

Yours truly, 

A. Chavis. 


Department of the Interior, 

Office or Indian ArrAins, 
V/ashingion, Scplcmhcr d, lOUi, 

Mr. Auner Chavis, 

St. Pauls, N, C. 

Dear Mr, Chavis; I have received you letter of September 1st, 
inquiring whether I have anything good to tell you about the nITaira 
of the Robeson County Indians, and whether 1 would like to have 
ono of your pictures taken in your hunting suit. 

In reply you are advised tluvt I have not yet filed my report in tho 
investigation of tho affairs of the Robeson County Indians; I hope 
, to be able to file my report within a week. 

I regrot that I did not tako a camera with me so that I could have 
procured a largo number of pictures of tho Indians. However, I 
would be glad to have your picture for my own use, but I. could not 
use ono picture to advantage in my report. 

Very truly yours, 

O. !M. McPuf.rson, 
Special Indian Agent. 


' Washington, D. C., August 39, 1914. 

Dear Mr. McPherson: Referring to our conversation in regntd 
to the matter of the Croatnn Indians of North Carolina, I beg to 
hand you herewith a copy of H. R. 100.36 introduced January 29, 
1910, by Mr. Godwin, entitled a bill to change the name of thoCroatan 
Indians of tho State of North Carolina to their original name, 
Cherokee. . , ^ , t v t 

T ..-.-v.m «■«•» nx-fvfvrtf iliA I .fHiii.im Infilling M’niil 
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is any fiirtlior information I can fiirnisli you concerning tlicso people, 
kindly lot mo know. 

Yours, very truly, 

CUAIILUS J. KAri’LKU. 

P. S. — I also inclose a copy of tlio lioarings had before the House 
Committee on Indian Afl'nira on S. bill 3258 ‘‘To ncqniro a site and 
erect buildings for a school for tbo Indians of Robc.son . Gonntv, 
N. C., and for other jnirjmsos,” which pa.saed tho Sonatu. This bill 
was an ollort to do something for these Indians. 


[H. R. 19036, Sixty-first Congress, second session.] 

In the House of ItErnESENTATivES. 

January 24, 1910. — Mr. Godwin introduced the (ollowing bill; rrhieh was referred 
to tho Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

A BILL To. change the name of tho Croatan Indians of the State of North Carolina 
to their original name, Cherokee. 

Wliercns the Croatan Indians who now reside in tho State of North 
Carolina are a branch of tho Cherokee Tribe of Indians and nro 
desirous of changing their name to tlie original name, Cherokee: 
Now, therefore, 

Be il enacted 61/ the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
Slates of America in Cotiarcss assembled, 'J'hat tlio name of tho band 
of Croatan Indians in said State of North Carolina bo, and tlio same 
is liorcby, changed to Cherokee, by which name they shall be here- 
after known and designated. 


[Hand Book of American Indians, Bulletin 30, part 1, page 365.] 

Croatan, A village in 1585 on an island then called by tho same 
iiamo, which appears to have been that on which Capo Lookout is 
situated, on the coast of Carteret County, N. C. The inliabitants 
seem to liavo been independent of the chiefs of Secotan. It is 
thought that the lost colony of Lane, on Roanoke Island, joined 
them, and that traces of tho mixture were discernible in the later 
Ilatteras Indians. (J. M.) 

Croatan. — Lane (1586) in Smith (1629), Virginia, 1, 92, repr. 1819. 
Croaloan. — Strachey (ca. 1612), Virginia, 43, 145, 1849. Crooton . — 
Lane, op. cit., 86. 

Croatan Indians. Tho lotral designation in North Carolina for a 
people evidently of mixed Inttian and white blood, found in various 
eastern sections of tho State, but chiefly in Robe.son County, and 
numbering approximately 5,000. For many years they wore classed 
with tho iroo negroes, but steadily refused to nccont such classifica- 
tion or to attend the negro schools or churches, claiming to bo tbo 
dcsccndonts of the early native tribes and of white settler.s who had 
iutermnriiod with them. About 20 years ago their chum wn.s offi- 
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have separate school provision, and are admitted to some privileges 
not accorded to the negroes. The theory of descent from the lost 
colony may be regarded as baseless, but the name itself serves as a 
convenient label for a people who combine in themselves the blood of 
the %vastod native tribes, the early colonists or forest rovers, the 
runaway slaves or other negroes, and probably also of stray seamen 
of the Latin races from coasting vessels in the West Indian or Bra- 
zilian trade. 

Across the line in South Carolina are found a people, evidently of 
similar origin, designated “Eedbones.” In portions of western 
North Carolina and eastern Tennessee* are found the so-called '‘Me- 
lungeons” (probably from French melange, “mbeed”), or “Portu- 
guese,” apparently an offshoot from the Croatan proper, and in Dela- 
ware are found the “Moors.” All of these are local designations for 
peoples of mixed race with an Indian nucleous differing in no way 
from the present mixed-blood remnants known as Pamunkey, 
Chickahominy, and Nanaemond Indians in Virginia, excepting in the 
more complete loss of their identity. In general, the physical fea- 
tures and complexion of the persons of this mixed stock incline more 
to the Indian than to the white or negro. 

See Metis, Mixed Bloods. (J. M.) 


o 
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dSiit'tBe<4>fiil Wctiotwili be- k.ia I Ktfom. .1 th'. ojjt. 

Sfrt - i ' day .nd ^tord«r nisk. - 


_ _ _ __ _ -The' front of Cart*e« 5, 10>nd ; _ 

*^The’Shannon-^Mercantiie'Co.--ha» ntit rMt MondaT; May 4. . - !25 cent store is receiving a new coat 'I ", 

K B0L&nMt5;g i n 'Tmtni lfie^a t e t y'E = «e g ---M]f:- ~ C.- B.- To»WSei»d,~gho. Kasipf paint, ■which-adds-moch to the ap- — 

i. al roof'that'adds greatly to its appear- been chairman of the school board ! pearancc of the show windows, which 

, arice, • for the past two years, did not allow : are at all limes very attractive . 

* ■ ■ - • ' — hU: name to go iMfora-Uie. primary.- The — Lumlierton - - hiKh — hcbool — 

_ " -. INVESTIGATION OF INDIANS- Mr. J. P. Russell, the new member baseball team will play Rowland on 

ijhor Trouhl* ' ' . ' .of. tbe-school-board-tiiod ta run. away local- diamond- tomorrow at-+- p.- - 

— : r^Sm^na-and-iodwin-Want— lo-KRm^from-lhe--job-«fler-aomeb»<lv-),ut up-m. The l>oyr- nii} play, Parkum, at — 

^ - Whether There Are A'ny Lands or h;» ume without his knov.tc-iL-i or i'urkton. Monday unii Tuesday of next 

-- Moneys Due Indiana of Itobeson and consent,, hut he waa nominate i any- wttlc. 

.® L Adjoining, Comities. From the,.GoT- way ... . . Mr H • i’arnell. who- lives near • 

— f . name was. Ouie‘ was among the biLkiness .visitors .. 

'J^rA^^irZC^ Washington Cbr.V-28th. Greensboro put up without his knowledge or con- j,, town ycsler.isy. Mr. Parnell says 

-^News ^ .and. he .had, the announcement he .wants to be "GcKi.bieRMd.'' so he • 

„ j “i" Senator-Simmons and Represenla- .made at the polls that he positively paid -his subscription a year in ad-, 

e in wmim less Godwin have introduced a joint would not sem-e if nominated, that he vance. 

St .'™“ -Mr A F Warf .rid f.mili- toll 

- . V rrt-tb grln wi i i di U> - id. k B . 11- iiTt eM i.; . - . T-rr— dw-r>F-*b--b-r.t-romimnr-b.— r^- u.;.], I,., — 

' Ihe iidU.rjt Roteon the .meitiude of other mat- ‘ 

'- •■-"-• - ■■ '■ adjoining counties of North . Carolina ters demanding his attention would have been living for »(>nie time to the 

TIO>;-CALLED receolly- decl.red. by. Ih. .LeRisl.turo not odm.t of hi. pv.ns t.me to tho j , 

llB.--.CALLbU Cherokor. .nd form* y known 1 «otk and Ih.t ho cooM not torv. n, j, ^ 

as- CroaUns. The resolution also i a school trustee for the same reason, p j, •’ 

1 Convention will report to jin sP'le of this positive staUment. ' ' ‘ ’ ' i . , , ,i 

mgs May 27. • Congress whether there are any man.' however, in spile, loo, of the fact ths: —Some lettuce that Itwks like pnze 
the.-;e.H«utive gys of l^s-^dae them from the Gov-I'h* poH holders told nearly every sloff you sec m ca^loguc.s was 
1 judicial. district p^meni; give their present condition, | man who voted that he need not vote brought to Mr. t. b. i.edmonds Par- 
yettevnlle'orrThe-f^fr'-^dJj^iio^irfajHti'es'-and-'otlifrifor Mr. MeUan, because he w.r,,|.| lor Grocep' this morning by Mr ftooL.__ 
•nembers of the ^a^ts- that- would enable Congress tof^ol serve, Mr. MeUao received a f"- I*'” ^ ^''e ^nd a half from 

.>nt. except Mr. whsihor the Government'}* ! large vote and narrowly escaped be- "2 purcMsed some 


•nembers of the that- would enable .Congress , to serve, Mr. .MeUan received 


.>nt. except Mr. ,jeter' m<ne whethe r the Government'}* ! large vote an d narrowly es caped be- jo''’’' he purchased eor 

aiSdSTJtibr opvhPT^^i i ' it e suiUb!e-provis.f<5n}mg-nomrnaCe<r ■" time ego frpTrr Mr. SandyBarkerr- 

proxy by .E. ^„4hem. . 

' -? 1 The Wash ington._correspdadent_ of ISchool&mcnehcem'enta. 

Chaflo^ Observer -writes his pa.i .The- Robesonian--- acknowledt's.* 


— Mr. E. i. Britt attended yca- 
Urdoy in Fayetteville a.meetmg of 
the executive eommitlec’of the hintn 


P«^ this -joint resolution intro: with thanks inviUtions from the fol. district and the corjmiUce se- • - 

mW d««<iby.Sen8tQr Simmons and Repre- wing schools to attend eVSmence- 

’’f * mentexercises: Buie's Creek Acad- for hotdi.ng the ju.__ 

Maj^l914atJ2 visit.by W.R. Lodklar.-W; M.'Uw-. jn,... May 9 toU: CleW-x^d. near ^ ' 

ry. at‘.>i..Aj_£bayi«,ftf,ilob«5a^uPIylPembroke,- May- 6r- Prof. U-- ”> 

. Washingto n to pm4Ahe:ptbposition Edens is-principal of the ichool at — Fhe Failima^eatne will offerjk 

iOB',. Chairman;!";" to have their status as Cherokeea-es- GIcnwood program this-and tomorrow evening 

»rb,nibj-B,b,;-j.jnnrcrFMf;-s^s«d. mi. d,: v. '£tS».'b«L%rbV'!h." 4 

Pr‘"«'E?l:— Ihe annual pic- ; Iln * 


:[c"w5ri)V>nToy7d V ^d”?pri College Cupid,?' CiThin. 

A^Jive l>ain 
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A'MaM I SprHa) IntrrlAr Ufpirtment 

$D|Brt>HoUM 12! •( Washington Inv^tgsting In- 

^rUl(o™i.«d Nlm| Co.«l,. 


Diitreyni T)tat'Will IW 

•rvA l>lkr«va1 of- I’aoplo-.. 

i ‘ R «duct^OB Jn 


o. , Aadle Ruaa. 

Mr. O. M. McPhoraon, apccml 


marriage of Emory- M^WklU and 
Oney Johnson. Afidraw EdwtHo 


TC'j»fe»ent»iivw of th« BureaD‘tif In. I 
Affair*, W..Wf>irt<m. D.-C. 


— Thara wlll_.be_an_E|>worire3 
guo Roeial at tha Mathodiatr pfcfnawjtr: 




JW!0» >«_!■»• ■’.•.r-'gs-- ■TL. 


•pmTKHO^of-fn’niatlgaUTt rn ha 
of the fndiana of Roboaon coonly 

He will 'probably -bo In. the county —Mr. Laey McN'al^retornod 
mdntinc in reapon.M iw,o threo weoka, seeking infornu- h*y night from St, 
iyfrKT CuIbreth- for non ai to Ih* nehoot fscUttleK, educa; Charteaton, S.-C^-iIe-r*t>orte.jL. 
Intacullve commit- tiona] mean*, and alto the origin and trip, and lively timaa doam,^l»; 

„ h'dhd'Projrreia. tribal reIatlona;i't>f these Indians. Ha iand of BJeaio.” 

'*'‘11 sllend Iho Indian maaa mealing —Mr. Donnlo Phllllpa' of- 8Ut»h«R»4 
»t Pembroke on August nth. Crossing, near Orrum, was -•mbhitl 

wai a moeb Mr. MePheraon has recently finish- the visitors !n town' ye'sUrday p^M r.^*' 
Msivijt.' ■ Mr. Culbretb ej ifiveatigation for the govern- Philllpa reported a good rain lo^'U 
gjytul t of t he dailba- ment of-ihe Cherokee Indians 'm'{Smm«<liat« seetTberTueaday nlg h^:.'-! 

r^.folowlng resolutions Western North Carolina. ^ 0 Baggalt 'aitd^t ' ' 

McPherson spent Tuesday .in children left «anday '<Ofrtl«li 

.>pi . luieigh and yenlerday's News and g_ ^hara they wttl join.-; 

. thdarilgnad clUtcna and Obesrverjigd the following In regard lUggcit. whe racantly accapted-a-po- 
county, baliev- to his vUll:^ , hardware atora 

' bd P ft’t ha wi thes of the peo '‘Are the ( roaun Indians of Rob „ • m i..i i T Ti i t" 


TjJfVS.’a*'* . 

Cl’rwWJ'TTSltf’g^ 

h-a# 


•rr 

IK' 

'!i' ! 

rnadi 

■'W 



''ilil^ltfejUiLlthM.PL^ha I>« “Are the CroaUn Indians of Rob ^ 

WtdO^y that ■salaries should eson roonly a branch- of the ^ her->- • ' . 

- JCw]v)ihh#c#eiary ■ omce* OboH ^■.ecsr ia a nuestinn which the Inter- „hll* bla Baetfbn lJi~ 

ItiWeiv.. I«^«.r-H. i«r ..f th.. United Stales P*'^- •"y* "" Saetlon.hacf.; 


Deperimeni of the United States ^ uuu rr^ln tueeday. It w*,*not?V' 

na3niiikfng..0ur laws a re. not derided lhat Ihr rrosfahs Svtotig to ^ -j-- -------- 

itctHht'paopla, as shown by the Chcrtjkee tril>c but your Ifnclcj " '* cspected^tMt-afwtHar TC-"' 

laiti In voting for the wage earn. .>m m from Missouri uml iviR have cord-brcakitig crowd will go ; : fronKT" 

tSKlIio'^ed only M c.nl. pu to 1» .hown, I'— 1- >'’• b«cl. n.Il Sond.y.tn^_... 

I'ldyvMh’fllr iervlcee and Itoard '•.Senator Simmons has become In. '"'C- A la rga number of people IB tW«.., 
'‘‘b ts^'knd _-'_n thar seta which tcrcaUd in this miifh mooted rjueatlon •ntlon are, taking advanUjge of th e/-^| 
^ f_UniH «i. and to ihU cm i.hu.s had-Congreeg oaia. rata. ; ■ ’ ■■ "s.*;:; 

;th«-cemmen-p«o- a-rasolutlon loTmaka-an..lnv4Mtlg*tidB — ^^Jh a nutlnaV fag_a .'Igmw-.ltJgW^”'^ 
j^ast^-tha-folowinE, rec- Into the live* and history of these from this section to go 
|!ratf‘OUf' platform, and strange Itolieson county cltlrens. folk excursion fiati.TuaidajI, 
iSilifina dvho ira In favor "Arnted with a latter of instrocllon The train passes here 
ffrtpibiiha court hous2»ln from Hon. Csto-HslU. United SUUs day morninjf. the.round-trtMt^Sa^® 

'“ItjtBlie -meatlng-on the Indian (■ommieslonar. Mr. 0. M. Ing 14. bO. 

” o'clock, McPherson, special Indian agent from —’The Girl From-lli4.H|.ll<,^'BK«i^^ 

’^lifpci* of adopting the Interior Department at Washing tba Tamoua PUygfe, ^but-lJthrtWwtt^^ 
nr'*Ulekat< which may .ton epant yesterday In the city faslura pictures,-' is vrunntnty1li<^ Il i» i | ii^ 
' olwy-the. paltlorm mainly In the Suie Library getting rastime theatr#T_Uiriilbft#rtjS9®^^iiffi^ 
biroimty, If elected, ell the data that ha could And regard. Unlght An-eddiUonal^raelii^lHS^^ 
Vaiftw^ ' ' ing the Croatans. run, making a fe ur-rea lC.thdl^t^ SiSjfelllSSjS 

, “Hc looked ujt the published Infor- _chUf of ‘PoHra'rH.'iH.'lcfiiSSnR^ 
'^iSSSF^d tlw ‘and t^^to-TeiVSllnr the ••Mil-Cdlorty- yeet^rday-to' ChariitW 

w^rv till •"‘1 '’•.‘r v“’!‘ *tp.uU- M; ear-ep.<lalflM«4M 

-y,,ip..>,j„»_ln>hla..w«rk-wW«h^ha 


r'^WVl 


Wr^ilipSlng the. , oMr, MePhereon leff'yaetarday af. 1^’.. 


weak, •Mr.‘-Ar--E/-.0ptvayvUS* 
' for him while he-lel'aarty.'f^j^ 




"v' 

■■ >1 ■. -at 

(1 


.three waoka and.get.all.tKo.Jn(ormB. .i,— 


''“‘■r!','";'" v- lh« CroiUn. •« .cto.ny . br.nch ™®2r 

illoolnj: bh. c( n. Gh.rokc. Irib. th.v;»ra,b«..n.- 
>*4^,?:'!?', ilUcd-t»,'i-»h»r.‘«ftb. Kov.rnm.''* «nil: 

(onj, *hlch .moonu lo noil. for Nsrtbflcl4W|l 

laiUUnn. ..iKid.ik.kgfWtt 

illoorlii,«tb« M,hy:All«»dl»«.'B*“«l“>- - ur~i tbrM'Woki'gk' 
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Mount and Onvft-‘and“Ethel;^a>«‘b'Vh! 


jjoy'lhc annual picnic at "Spvini; 


Irn ncfi, 


liev. Edwin • Purcel 


.androre gussUi-ofrMrJf^tC? ' 

--' M r Mrs— j>— 

day: afternoon' • rrrolfi-.i.n'lVTightsvffll 

— Mfj— Frank— Naih>'~whoa:c*nii4^otn« 
Sunday to attend-. thOffoneraL.&f*^n 


jhomc this week W spend a few^days 
; with- hiH-parunta^Ir.- uud-Mra.. 
^rflYcell; Mvrl'oreell will 'condoct-scr- 
'.vicesjn the I’ 


'■■ miXVE^TIB^ -A-T) nc 1 1 1 


^bytc^ian. church next 


BL^KOVEMENT' IN -:OER 


Sabbath': 


Mr. W. I,. Macljcod apenj. Suntin; 
In lowir nf'thc 'home—of -his fathci 
Mr. AV. _J. McLeod. — Miss Ilcssi 
Gibaon-is-^’witinft-her-uuiit^Mrsr-IiVaj 
son of HcnncUsville, S. C.— Rev. An 
^s J. Hodirin is expected home thi 
week. — Mian Ethel Gibson left Mon 


» ^ \13(_ET._^JFIELP US MAIN- 

_7“‘ • :am__a_stiuctly 'I'lPvST. 

UV- PATRONlZr 
—INf^jbSr-WE HA.NUL-it EVERV. 

|1|8S ijrni Jg handled in an up. 

i!;^' 'i«»-’)ATE'5fAkKFr. niM.\G 
^TY^fHE- VEKV HETTPRO" 

TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU 


returned .Monday vnigHt'',tir5Wrigftti^ 
vine. BeBch,-whece..ha^i^::cleviCB^^j 
Ilanover.ino. i. ’’ ;'^^r 
Mrr.. • H. ,B Jsnnin'gB^^ad^IiilSMj 
went yesterdav-to-Wriffh^vflle-^MCi^ 
•w h e r e- l hav-wdl-6Poncd-ao mo. U i ia^ l 
Migges Eliza aAd'-Nan^evTowniew 
left, this m6rmng'T6'm^Kt»K?S«Sffcl 
they will spend severahTliyTrfVtaltlTTS 
rclativea- , ■ — ' ■''* 

Mrs.- W-. E. Severance ard.,*.tw( 
children,* Misses Eva North •df-tUaJe® 
CR^ S..C, an d Mrs T J.‘ Gingog 

j3aumR>urg-Byr^vod-^h flP1l»oTOlft'yaitttg 
will jpend several ^^davsi.in ", •■‘towng 
gueata at tha-home ofiRav. and'MraS 

W. Q. North. 

Mr^R. ^■■•Rogers - of. -Wlnder.-^GB^ 
camfl\to Lumberton-Sdnaay^omlBB 
from.: WrightavIller'Beftch;— whe ro-^h^ 
had bsen spending gome.; time, yt.Bntu 
was met here Vv Dr..:J.:R.' ^logrera] 
and a Dr. Henslee 'of •DiHon.'-ar^d^ 
After Spending a few hours at \-thk 
home of Mr. andS^ss- Town? 
send they left.ifTlin auto .for; IMlIor^ 


INDIAN MA.SS MEETING. 


po»e (o Consider All Matters in 
Which Indiana are Interested — 
' Called at the Requeat of 'Senator 
.Btininona and Congresaman Godwiu, 
The following call has been issued 
for M mass meeting of Indians to bo 
held at Pembroke August 11; 

There wll he a mats meeting of 
Indians at the Normal school building 
in the lown'of Pembroke on Tuesday, 
August 1 1. .1914. at. 10. o'clock In the 
forenoon for the purpose of consider- 
ing 111! muilers in .wiiich the Imliutis 
ere uiicrcsled both with reference to 
bcIiooIh, ihv change of nninc siui any 
other busineas which mny he neccs 


:ala|e Market 

John Orrell, Jr. 


Manager. 


NOTICE. 


■'nrr'IdniTr-l 


Mrs.' Townsend. 

Preparing for Baby 'Show at 


iTd' the' DsTnocratic Voters of Robci 


County; 


^;li-,We. . the acting members of ih. 
ivf eOftlltlca-Dppointed at the ma.se meet 

E Ti avers- held- on- t he i Stn 
lal purpo.se, do Hereby an- 
IthiLDTSTncBrof-thc-mndi. 
led.by u* as follows,, viz: 
itor, Nolil J, McRimmoti,! 
,'mer,of Alfordsville town ; 

I tt>hip;rKor irdiitfo' pf 'RepreaontStlvds. j 

yjMi'jlCil.'McNnir, n farmer of Maxlon i 
Mto^shlp-and J. Shep Oliver u farm, i 
i*»»V.''of*.\^itehouse township. • 

.•Commissioners, Rory; 
xton- to wo 8 h i p- a n d.. D.J 
ack Swamp township,: 
farmers.. . Mr. Britt Js j 
>f the Farmers' Union.' 
it we are offering to! 
.to cast their votes for I 
fl5an8t_whom„nQlhing.j 
be fiald, — men In whose! 
l7and :,in; whose hearts: 

t have found better or I 
nen "for these different! 
r-iTf valPwelPjtnd^fnr | 
throughout tSe”coiin£yi ! 
•jO'i-wbBdf : of -comment ; 


.Viessre. J7B. Ta; 


Week ■ making- plcluos-ilofitl 
cipal.^Suainesa^—h oUBdfli ffi 
school- huildingS'BndtlTfB^ 
picture.^ .of-.alLjth^c'hlJdrer 
b'oaraapfsggB.aiAttFrJKtlj. 
taken slides wiiP'boii^sda 
week, beginning ; MoTOkyj^i 
nml laatingrall'S'.thd^iireeK 


lures wiirbe*’8howhsatjs: 
theatre in addltiomtt ^t^ 

iind 10 cents,: befofe]fS|'e 
u'ftcrnoon;srb;ltT::«ftar*^ 
ccnt8..win •be^'c'hat'gedvfol 
who- attendrthff^thotyM] 
centi^liekBt-ablo^tfrtnP 
votes' ‘will 
whose: picture 
hi by -’»]io wrr?n'dtR92f^ot 
■ centi UcketBj^soia.^X ^ 

fl ight~ibefBibV,'Aha^^>hj^ 


STEPHK.N A. HAMMOND, 
G. 11. C. Order of Rod Men. 
J. A. HUNT, 

G. F. M. Order of Rainbow. 

STEPHEN HUNT. ■ 

r-AYENCR CHAVIS .-- - r 

TROY CUMMINS.' 

Committee of Invitation j 


•but-TaffireHt- 


of^VyoteS'^^llgrecel 


B R"thsy,i}Ijatand:ph our plat- 
ur^tatIsfacUdn,.and-ar«.men. 
moiracy. cannot-, be ques*. 


- Stops Neuralgia — Kills Pain. . • 

Sloan’e.Liniment, gives infltant_re« 
Ucf from Neuralgli oV Sciatica.' IF 
Btralght-tO'Ahe painful part— • 


ah'di; Uie¥bne|,T'ei:’ei^ 


goes a — ..... - 

Sflothca lhe Nerves and Stops the 
Pain. It is also good for Rheutpatiamf 
Soro Throal,.Chest, Pains and Sprains.! 


, -CITRtJl 

pllM 

.dreni^TheyildSj™ 


pjsweht^jour.tixerf reduced, 
^lii'peetfully'iubrriitted, V.^'- ! 


[Von dcTi't head tni-rul^lt penetrater. 
uMr-.J. R .flwingeCf-J^uiavllie , ;K y, 
I'writes;!'. .'T suffered wilh'quite' rcie* 

, v#s« - -Neuralgic V Ilaadnche., for ..four. 
I months -without 'any teHef-rH,;!'' used 
-9l0 Bn*a>.IJnim ent . for ;,.twd-7 or'” three 
lTlghti^on<r_i: hlveti't'gxjfrer^i-^^jH th^ 
my^eaa sW«.".A;;pet‘i *lot^e:i53^ 
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.... i»i,e cymmij- 

iion appointed ly Governor Cr»l£ to 
investipsle the reasonabicneas of ihp 
Justice intra-State freiKht rate -act] 
today filed its report/ A careful read- 
ing oC the report •hows that the-com- 
eoinmi5ion_r ai!rtd the 
Justice Bcf“rre 
Thia U a reduction oyer the wld rates I ■ 
ilr. prs^ent .schedule of appro.t imatcly | 
!8 per cent. 


of.-Fairmonl 

Andrews SatordBy:i=»Mws-rPi_w-, — 
roan and Atie»_Peari Andfe wa.'Vuft^i 

MUa.Carrie.Jenku^th^UttaEsi^^H 

laat weekrr-Mr. -Dbn rtie^A ’ ^ ^ 

iister. Miss Rui^IvisilSS. 


tndisn .Mass Meetlnjf. 

Ld..,.thBl i 

Indians, nuraberinjr somethi 
000. allcfick'd thi ml'S roeettne a: 
I’eroirriike Tuciiday. . -Mr. -A- W. .Me- 
. ;i , ^ I Lean of f.urnb'erlon made a .sharl uil. 

Ipntenejrrin and Ser-i,iress. .Mr. O. .M, Md'herson.spe- 

■ V^sn t r ■ h a s rj>.^nro ,.ial.sgeot..af. tm>.U-4C. Jr-dian Bureau. 
.General Jonkovuch, i., spendinir ..ome lime Ih- 

'T-Ser«an Armyj ‘of Kohe.on traiheri.iic dau.^ 

’ eas-lke-princiM-iipeakitr. 

■'oU-d,.4 Dun... 

!>id-he -vote IkfHocrulic. Republiciiii i 
Ikhii!. I 


■s. L. D. Pittman ja ieae}iin{^;a 

...t. „! ..tol, . 

j AmonK the. JsicI 
.»r. 


Mi.-s Riith Jona^-bteno-gnqjhe , 

iMiukket'iHT for "Dr. Tf'-C Joh’ia'Onj&rcmift 
wiJI be 


j ■■ — St. 'Bauls*~M ess ei i| f Bf: — R (> Kdi,|f;na'^j fi 


reeufarity. 


He voted a r 


Dull .Mo. 

-A. reruin man in L-urrdierton lownshipj 
ca.t a “dun” for ali L-andidates for the 
I Senate. Hou»e. and county otfices 
M^rrr^- on t t-s ihouehl he placet! 

fniilless! warkmic it m hi-, 

the Gcr. nther- papers, and 

k:- V.:_: l..ir.vnen he went to vote he votrtl the f.tli 
■I'tod of his tiikclV Thiniis will 


.tVGermany, hadi^^PPe''- 
fjjte»‘.:^nd asked 
•ht; to -reconsider 


Chairman .'If.Srill Thar 


Mr. T. A. MeXeiU. Jr., 
the county Democratic execviive 


•JiafiLJheU.j to l.hank the primary- manasreTs. t . , xt.. « 

.LpfllL.Ei)jdcri._.n>lI_{i>*n.'hip-;^ chainmrnl^ '. . ' . 

for the efficient and prornpt manner 
in which they handled the primary 
arrd returns ^turday 


Coodenn Coaduct at Boils. I 

-"T^t is loimored that some steps art; 
on Soot to fc'ndemrx U>e conduct about ' 
the p<^l» here iatardty. and il U a ■ 
lura.'fact. that stepa-wiU be takeii.to 
keep a sJEnilaFJKxarrerrre from laktnit 
place tt any fotare -pnnia!*y. " 


I — Itehmic 




at Uhs PwttgHrtbeiirrTOday'Br^-reela. 

loa«"a*d-'l*'*imr^to — r— -vjbiewlinjcvvr )uvUBii^*{nIcL 

* " UXi»df r O(..<jttaBQr . ?.:.» F ajwdnVhjT^gg » - e ' w*'¥3^ 


/.Vmbsrfon^ t^Orfh C<5rp//nc3 
Kobespomo '7~/M;r.5<jQy, /lyjjt/sf /t3'M 
front 



r. .St. i’aul* — tw'eniy«*evcir 

.nd last 'r>ii)r«riity-niphfclOTT.By'l»"nfK£|-^Y^^^ 

—.Mr. Wail; 

pointwl roanaicer. 

purtnwnt.of >!eagr«..R.J>,': ^lttwiBt!gf^roSipj}M#( 
.Son’s depaftment .'Btore'^USixaflfe 
.Mr. K. C. N'arrls ^whoXreiii^ 
accept' tt' po.niiion~aar,tt*v«lftif0 
inun for the Kichm'oad/'HirIttrmKGoS 
of kich-nord. \ar^ . " i 
•Mr. .1. S. 


ind the baby are }^Ulni;l! 
.Mr- McDonald «pept-S; 
3on.Citj»»t. 


Wasted in>!>co{4Bd_:.Co^^i 
S hep " Tn m er, • a ;-»lu tij 
in- Scottand-.eMm'tje^^a^_ 
assault with' .a. 


o 



